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INTRODUCTION 


1. 

“Philosophy”, according to Hierocles', “is the purification 
and perfection of human life. It is the purification, indeed, 
from material irrationality, and the mortal body; but the 
perfection, in consequence of being the resumption of our 
proper felicity, and a reascent to the divine likeness. To 
effect these two is the province of Virtue and Truth; the 
former exterminating the immoderation of the passions; and 
the latter introducing the divine form to those who are 
naturally adapted to its reception.” Before Plato, all 
attempts at philosophy were partial and erring in method. 

Plato’s great achievement is the culmination of 
dialectic, the process of which I consider to lay at the heart 
of philosophy, and without which, all other attempts bear 
not even the slightest resemblance to her. Philosophy, then, 
is not a collection of opinions, nor a worldview, nor a way 
of life. Only the dialectical method retains the title of 
philosophy. Only Plato completed the balance to weigh 
contrary positions through demonstration and analysis, as 


1 P@tAOGOdLA EotL CWS avOpoTLVyS yuupaLc KaL 
TEAELOTIG’ KKXOMPOLSG HEV, UTO TG VALYNG MAOYLaC, YHL TOU 
OVNTOELOOUG OWLATOG TEAELOTIG SE, TG OLXELAS ELCWLOC 
AVOANWLCG, TPOG THV BELAY OLOLWOLV ETAMVAYOLGOM’ SE 
TEDVYXEV KPETY YL HANPELA HALOTH aTEPyaACECBuL’ N LEV 
TN OWETPLAV TWY THOWY EEopLCovoK’ Nn de TO BELoOV ELdocG 
TOLG ELPUWG EXOLGL TPOCXTWHEVN’ 


well as the method of division and of definition. All 
presocratic attempts at “natural philosophy” were 
unfulfilled and vain, fractional and incomplete, unable to 
ascend from opinion to certainty and proof. Even if they 
once and a while used demonstrative proofs towards their 
claims in some isolated cases, they did so without the 
proficiency in that process to apply the methods of logic to 
other topics, and therefore, without passionate affection 
towards syllogistic reasoning in and of itself. For, engaging 
in that process is the affection of philosophy, and therefore, 
neither the conclusions reached by demonstration nor the 
antecedent premises, or the principles, reached by analysis 
are part of the passionate affection of wisdom without or 
isolated from those processes of demonstration and 
analysis, or of, in a whole, syllogistic reasoning. 


In those terms, Plato discovered the activity by 
which the intellect is stimulated, and the soul of man is 
turned from the bondage of fleeting and obscure opinions 
and phantasms towards stable and unwavering certainties 
marked by clarity. The processes of logic, then, constitute 
the life and activity of the intellect. And Plato, having 
conceived of this wonderous temple, with the sides of its 
cornerstone set not to the cardinal directions but toward 
axiomatic and self-evident truths, and its walls erected 
towards metaphysical, epistemological, ethical, and 
political conclusions, is our hierophant and torchbearer, 
without whom, philosophy would be confounded in 
obscurities and undeveloped, with no resolve for the 
intellect and ruling principle of the soul. His perfection of 
dialectic and its subsequent transmutation to posterity 
provides us with the activity by which philosophy as an art 
is enlivened and the intellect is invigorated. 


Hence, as Thomas Taylor said, it is easy to collect 
its preeminence over all other ‘philosophies’; to show 
where they oppose the philosophy of Plato they are 
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erroneous; that so far as they contain anything scientific 
they are allied to it; and that at best they are but rivulets 
derived from this vast ocean of truth. For, those who 
contend for positions in opposition to Plato inevitably differ 
in method, against the process of dialectic, and thereby 
stray from the true course of philosophical inquiry. Most, if 
not all of which, contend with some particular points of the 
doctrines of Plato, and considering their opinions about 
some particular to differ with his, they then ignore his 
method and take up a different and novel mode of 
investigation, unaware that in doing so they bypass and take 
a detour from the dialectical process, thereby turning away 
from the instruments of demonstration and analysis. Or, in 
other words, they are turned away from the rigorous 
discipline of studying his works, by a distaste for some 
particular position of his that gets circulated among the 
populous, and then never attain to the fulfillment of the 
dialectical discipline—straying, in the same measure, from 
philosophy itself. Others, however much fewer, leave off 
disciplining themselves in dialectic out of exhaustion and 
dissatisfaction with not being provided with immediate 
answers, and under the burdening weight of accumulating 
numerous questions, which unresolved, may affect in them 
the gloom of skepticism. The undertaking is indeed 
arduous, as Thomas Taylor acknowledged with a hint of 
despair, requiring the student to tread paths which have 
been untrodden for upwards of two thousand years. He 
provides in the introduction of the translation of the thirty 
six or more Platonic dialogues, the following warning or 
admonition and well as consolation. “Let not the reader, 
therefore, be surprised at the solitariness of the paths 
through which IJ shall attempt to conduct him, or at the 
novelty of the objects which will present themselves in the 
journey: for perhaps he may fortunately recollect that he 
has travelled the same road before, that the scenes were 
once familiar to him, and that the country to which he is 
passing is his native land.” Ifthe reader and student finds 
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difficulty in this philosophic discipline, let him invoke 
purification and catharsis, about which Homer sung, in 
align with Plato, 
“From mortal mists to purify his eyes, 
That God and man he may distinctly see.” 
Ayavv 6’ av tor an’ opOaAuwv EAov n TPLV ETNEV, 
Obp’ ev yryvwoKknysg nuev Seov noe KaL avdpa: 
Iliad V. 127 
That is to say that Plato’s method of dialectic works 
as a mode of purification, preparing us for initiation. This 
‘doctrine’ abstracted from the dialogues of Plato is replete 
throughout his works. There is a profound religiosity 
lurking behind, and not contrary to, his scientific spirit. 
This is distinctively evident in his occasional, or even often, 
flight to mythological inventions of fansy. With respect to 
style, he contends for the palm of excellence with the most 
renowned masters of diction, and for which, aside from 
philosophy, he was the admiration of the finest writers of 
antiquity. According to Ammianus, Jupiter, or Zeus, would 
not speak otherwise, if he were converse in the Attic 
tongue. Aristotle considered his style as a medium between 
poetry and prose. Cicero praises him for his diction no less 
than for the profundity of his conceptions. He was often 
swept away by a Bacchic fury into allusions of allegory, 
metaphor, and mythology composed in magnificently 
artistic diction. Such a talent of literary composition would 
not be expected to abide within the same person who 
surpassed all in philosophical talent. That, however, is 
somewhat beside the point, if it were not for the illustration 
of philosophical conclusions which his allegories and 
mythologies, as well as settings and characters, were 
employed towards portraying. Allegory runs through and 
through each of his dialogues, down to the slightest details, 
so that, in commentators’ discussions, the characters can be 
almost endlessly enfolded for their historical, political, and 
psychical allegorical significance. There is, then a rich 
artistic embellishment of philosophical conclusions 
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bleeding through and staining his every word, about which 
readers sit at his feet in intoxicated relief after straining 
themselves through contentious exchanges in dialectic, and 
over which their cups are filled with mythological and 
religious conceptions with vivified movement and colour, 
filling out the outlining conclusions of abstract reasoning. 
From these flights of his, we easily comprehend the place 
dialectic was intended to have in the scope of the soul. 


Thus, in the seventh book of the Republic, Plato 
likens our lives to confinement in a subterranean cavern, 
fettered by chains where we are unable to gaze upon 
anything real, nor able to turn around towards the entrance 
of the cave or towards the light of day, but are presented 
with mere shadows cast by flickering firelight, of images 
and echoes of real things, about which we are thrown into 
contest with our contemporaries about the discernment of 
what the shadow are images of, a contest which is trifling 
and trivial. This analogy ranks life as a sort of 
imprisonment or captivity of the soul, which is portrayed as 
fallen or having descended into the material realm, where 
we confusedly are cast shipwrecked by vague and fleeting 
opinions into obscurity, without every fixing our eyes or 
our mind on anything that is not a shadow and distorted 
image. 


Accordingly, the soul is ranked by Plato as 
something higher than this world, and as confined to the 
body, as something noble confined by and in servitude to 
something ignoble. The soul, however, has the potential for 
the habitation of both material and intelligible realms, and 
can incline towards the material world of shadows or the 
intelligible world of ideas. The soul is granted a middle 
position binding the intellect and body together—for, as 
intellect is impartible, without interval, and immovable, and 
body is divisible, extended with interval, and movable yet 
unable to move itself, soul is the binding factor equally 
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adapted to sharing in both, and self-moving. By 
forgetfulness and recollection, the soul passes between 
habitation amongst shadows with the body and habitation 
amongst ideas with the intellect. Thus, philosophy, or more 
properly, dialectic, is the mode by which the soul takes 
flight from “the allegorical cave”. 


Illustrations in other dialogues concord with the 
allegory of the cave found in the Republic, which not only 
describe the condition of the soul bound to the body, but 
also the role that dialectic plays in her winged escape. 


Plato writes, in the Gorgias, 
“For I tell you I should not wonder if Euripides words were 
true, when he says, “Who knows if to live is to be dead, 
And to be dead, to live?”” 
and we really, it may be, are dead; in fact I once heard 
sages say that we are now dead, and the body is our 
tomb, and the part of the soul in which we have desires is 
liable to be over-persuaded and to vacillate to and fro, and 
so some smart fellow, a Sicilian, I daresay, or Italian, made 
a fable in which—by a play of words—he named this part, 
as being so impressionable and persuadable, a jar, and the 
thoughtless he called uninitiate: in these uninitiate that part 
of the soul where the desires are, the licentious and fissured 
part, he named a leaky jar in his allegory, because it is so 
insatiate. So, you see this person, Callicles, takes the 
opposite view to yours, showing how of all who are in 
Hades—meaning of course the invisible—these uninitiate 
will be most wretched, and will carry water into their leaky 
jar with a sieve which is no less leaky. And then by the 
sieve, as my storyteller said, he means the soul: and the soul 
of the thoughtless he likened to a sieve, as being perforated, 


2 Euripides. Polydus 


since it is unable to hold anything by reason of its unbelief 
and forgetfulness.”? 


In the previous passage, soul’s captivity in the cave 
from the allegory in the Republic corresponds to the doubt 
that we might be already dead, while we are united to the 
body, and that the separation of the soul from the body 
might mean life for the soul, or freedom of the soul from 
captivity of serving the body and from having to push or 
drag it around. The captivity of the soul in the cave 
allegory would then, not only refer to the soul’s bondage to 
the body, but along the same lines, Plato called the body the 
‘tomb of the soul’. What implicitly underlays this myth 
from the Gorgias is the soul’s capability of inhabiting the 
two different realms, showing its middle nature between the 
body and the intellect. The explicit remedy prescribed in 
the passage is purification from licentiousness through 
temperance, or self-control. Thomas Taylor, under the 
guidance of Proclus, describes that the virtues of self- 
control, courage, and justice must be developed before the 
soul can energize intellectually. Without first exercising 
the ‘cathartic virtues’, it is impossible to survey intelligible 
ideas, since without catharsis, the soul is subject to the 
perturbation and tumult of the passions. Only when she 
becomes pure from copassivity with inferior natures, can 
the rational soul, subsisting as a medium between intellect 
and the irrational nature, without divulsion associate with 
the intellect.* By the cathartic virtues, therefore, we 
become sane, in consequence of being liberated from the 
passions as diseases; but we become entire and whole by 
the reassumption of intellect and science, as of our proper 


3 Plato. Gorgias 492e-493c 


4 Thomas Taylor. Works of Plato, Introduction \xv 


parts, and this is affected by contemplative truth. Plato, in 
the Sophist, says there are two kinds of evil in the soul— 
analogous to the evils of the body, one is comparable to 
disease and the other to deformity. Then after the Eleatic 
stranger and Theaetetus agree that disease and discord are 
the same thing, the stranger asks, “Do we not see that in the 
souls of worthless men opinions are opposed to desires, 
anger to pleasures, reason to pain, and all such things to one 
another?” And they conclude after agreeing to that, that 
“wickedness is a discord and disease of the soul.” After 
which, they reveal that the other evil of the soul, ignorance, 
is analogous to disproportion and deformity of the body. 
Thus, the soul can only be restored to her divine and natural 
place, which she abandoned by her descent, by the exercise 
of the cathartic and theoretic virtues; the former purifying 
her from the defilements of a mortal nature, and the latter 
elevating her to the vision of true being. The commentary 
tradition of Platonists has thoroughly unfolded these 
aspects, in reference to the passage in the Timaeus that 
reads, “the soul becoming sane and entire, will arrive at the 
form of her pristine habit.”’ This is the most perfect fruit of 
philosophy to familiarize and lead her back to things truly 
beautiful, to liberate her from this terrene abode as from a 
certain subterranean cavern of material life, elevate her to 
ethereal splendors, and place her in the islands of the 
blessed.® 

And in the Phaedo, there is a relevant passage, 
stating that, “truth is in fact a purification from all these 


5 Plato. Sophist. 228a 
8 Plato. Sophist. 228b 
7 Plato. Timaeus 


8 Thomas Taylor. Works of Plato, Introduction. \xvii 


things, and self-restraint and justice and courage and 
wisdom are a kind of purification. And I fancy that those 
men who established the mysteries were not unenlightened, 
but in reality had a hidden meaning when they said long 
ago that whoever goes uninitiated and unsanctified to the 
other world will lie in the mire, but he who arrives there 
initiated and purified will dwell with the gods. For as they 
say in the mysteries, 'the thyrsus-bearers are many, but the 
bacchants few’; and these bacchants are, I believe, those 
who have been true philosophers.” 


Here, in accordance with what was said before, this 
time in the Phaedo, truth and wisdom are suggested as the 
purifying factor to relieve the soul from the burdens and 
pollution of embodiment, or captivity in the cave. Again, 
the middle nature of the soul between and encompassing 
something divine, intellect, and something mortal and 
perishable, body, is implied in the soul’s capacity to dwell 
amongst the gods or amongst corruptible natures. The 
same means of purification as a prerequisite, as for 
initiation into the mysteries, is required before the intellect 
can be activated and energized. In the following quote 
reveals the kind of truth and wisdom that belong to the soul 
and the mode of their discovery—leaving aside the 
cathartic virtues and advancing towards the chief virtue of 
wisdom. 


From the Meno, 
“Socrates: I can; for I have heard from wise men and 
women who told of things divine that— 
Meno: What was it they said? 
Socrates: Something true, as I thought, and admirable. 
Meno: What was it? And who were the speakers? 


° Plato. Phaedo. 69c¢ 
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Socrates: They were certain priests and priestesses who 
have studied so as to be able to give a reasoned account of 
their ministry; and Pindar also 

and many another poet of heavenly gifts. As to their words, 
they are these: mark now, if you judge them to be true. 
They say that the soul of man is immortal, and at one time 
comes to an end, which is called dying, and at another is 
born again, but never perishes. Consequently, one ought to 
live all one's life in the utmost holiness. “For from 
whomsoever Persephone shall accept requital for ancient 
wrong, the souls of these she restores in the ninth year to 
the upper sun again; from them arise” “glorious kings and 
men of splendid might and surpassing wisdom, and for all 
remaining time are they called holy heroes amongst 
mankind.” Seeing then that the soul is immortal and has 
been born many times, and has beheld all things both in this 
world and in the nether realms, she has acquired knowledge 
of all and everything; so that it is no wonder that she should 
be able to recollect all that she knew before about virtue 
and other things. For as 

all nature is akin, and the soul has learned all things, there 
is no reason why we should not, by remembering but one 
single thing—an act which men call learning—discover 
everything else, if we have courage and faint not in the 
search; since, it would seem, research and learning are 
wholly recollection. So, we must not hearken to that 
captious argument: it would make us idle, and is pleasing 
only to the indolent ear, whereas the other makes us 
energetic and inquiring.”!° 


From the account of the immortality of the soul, 
and its middle nature between intellect, something without 
interval in space and purely divine, and body, something on 
its own lifeless, partible and extended through interval, that 


10 Plato. Meno. 81a-e 
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invaluable Platonic doctrine of Plato follows—that the soul, 
before, knew and has known all things, and that whatever 
knowledge she acquires in the present life, is really the 
recovery through recollection of what she previously 
possessed. Alluding to this identification of learning with 
recollection, which discipline evocates from its dormant 
retreats, Plato says, in the Sophist, that “we know all things 
as in a dream, and are again ignorant of them.” Hence, 
from such a conception, Proclus argues that the soul cannot 
collect her knowledge from sensible things, nor universals 
from particulars—for then the soul would have no standard 
by which to judge the abstracted universal, if attempting to 
judge the more perfect and definite, for example, the 
definition and idea of a circle, by the less perfect and less 
definite, or the many images of imperfect circles we may 
perceive, and then would never arrive at a universal 
definition—but the soul must possess the standard of 
universals by which she may survey the shadowy likenesses 
of particulars. Thus, the knowledge of universals, of 
definitions and essential predications, is evoked through 
recollection, by actualizing the inherent principles of 
universal definitions and essential attributes from their 
latent state of possibility in the soul. In book seven of the 
Republic, Plato prescribes mathematics as a prerequisite to 
dialectic and the flight of the soul towards intellectual 
natures. “The eye of the soul which is blinded and buried 
by other studies, is alone naturally adapted to be 
resuscitated and excited by the mathematical disciples.”!! In 
that way, mathematics also possesses a middle nature, like 
we Said about the soul, between intellect, or dialectic, and 
irrational opinion and perception. From the obscurely 
confounded shadows of the cave of captivity, the soul, by 
discipline in mathematics, is “conducted from some 
benighted day to the true assent to incorporeal being, which 
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is genuine philosophy itself.”!? Dialectic is awakened in 
the soul through being stimulated by geometrical 
demonstrations, especially—for the reason that, navigation 
through logical demonstrations is developed through 
acquaintance and association with those of geometric, and 
also arithmetical, proofs. Before which, the method of 
syllogistic reasoning is beyond the grasp of the soul, and 
without which, would be too distant and intangible to learn. 
By familiarity, then, with especially geometric 
demonstrations, the soul becomes associated with the 
methods of proof and the laws of logic, which she then can 
apply to ethical, metaphysical, and physical problems, 
which she can survey with winged step at her own liberty. 
Such is the reason why, inscribed over the doorway to the 
Academy was the phrase, “Let none enter who are ignorant 
of geometry.” By such a process, the intellect is activated, 
and philosophy becomes possible. 


In the Phaedrus, Plato displays his talent of 
magnificently artistic literary diction’? towards a 
description of the same end. In the following allegory, the 
same elements of the soul’s captivity and struggle amongst 
irrational and distorted images of particulars and its flight to 
the world of definitive, stable or non-fleeting, and clear 
ideas, is illustrated in artistic fury. Much of the quotation 
will be provided, since besides slight details, the topic at 
hand is filled in a cup for his readers to be nourished with, 
if not to indulge upon. 


12 Plato. Republic. VI 


13 Plato’s talent in literary composition should be emphasized 
regarding this passage, for the reason that the Phaedrus written in 
his twenty-eighth or twenty-ninth year, as his first book— 
displaying his youthfulness only in jovial passionateness, yet 
complete maturity in his artistic literary style and skill. 
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“We will now consider the reason why the soul loses its 
wings. It is something like this. The natural function of the 
wing is to soar upwards and carry that which is heavy up to 
the place where dwells the race of the gods. More than any 
other thing that pertains to the body it partakes of the nature 
of the divine. But the divine is beauty, wisdom, goodness, 
and all such qualities; by these then the wings of the soul 
are nourished and grow, but by the opposite qualities, such 
as vileness and evil, they are wasted away and destroyed... 
But the region above the heaven was never worthily sung 
by any earthly poet, nor will it ever be. It is, however, as I 
shall tell; for I must dare to speak the truth, especially as 
truth is my theme. For the colorless, formless, and 
intangible truly existing essence, with which all true 
knowledge is concerned, holds this region and is visible 
only to the mind, the pilot of the soul. Now the divine 
intelligence, since it is nurtured on mind and pure 
knowledge, and the intelligence of every soul which is 
capable of receiving that which befits it, rejoices in seeing 
reality for a space of time and by gazing upon truth is 
nourished and made happy until the revolution brings it 
again to the same place. In the revolution it beholds 
absolute justice, temperance, and knowledge, not such 
knowledge as has a beginning and varies as it is associated 
with one or another of the things we call realities, but that 
which abides in the real eternal absolute; and in the same 
way it beholds and feeds upon the other eternal verities, 
after which, passing down again within the heaven, it goes 
home, and there the charioteer puts up the horses at the 
manger and feeds them with ambrosia and then gives them 
nectar to drink. Such is the life of the gods; but of the other 
souls, that which best follows after God and is most like 
him, raises the head of the charioteer up into the outer 
region and is carried round in the revolution, troubled by 
the horses and hardly beholding the realities; and another 
sometimes rises and sometimes sinks, and, because its 
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horses are unruly, it sees some things and fails to see others. 
The other souls follow after, all yearning for the upper 
region but unable to reach it, and are carried round beneath, 
trampling upon and colliding with one another, each 
striving to pass its neighbor. So, there is the greatest 
confusion and sweat of rivalry, wherein many are lamed, 
and many wings are broken through the incompetence of 
the drivers; and after much toil they all go away without 
gaining a view of reality, and when they have gone away 
they feed upon opinion. But the reason of the great 
eagerness to see where the plain of truth is, lies in the fact 
that the fitting pasturage for the best part of the soul is in 
the meadow there, and the wing on which the soul is raised 
up is nourished by this. And this is a law of Destiny, that 
the soul which follows after God and obtains a view of any 
of the truths is free from harm until the next period, and if it 
can always attain this, is always unharmed; but when, 
through inability to follow, it fails to see, and through some 
mischance is filled with forgetfulness and evil and grows 
heavy, and when it has grown heavy, loses its wings and 
falls to the earth, then it is the law that this soul shall never 
pass into any beast at its first birth, but the soul that has 
seen the most shall enter into the birth of a man who is to 
be a philosopher or a lover of beauty, or one of a musical or 
loving nature, and the second soul into that of a lawful king 
or a warlike ruler, and the third into that of a politician or a 
man of business or a financier, the fourth into that of a 
hardworking gymnast or one who will be concerned with 
the cure of the body, and the fifth will lead the life of a 
prophet or someone who conducts mystic rites; to the sixth, 
a poet or some other imitative artist will be united, to the 
seventh, a craftsman or a husbandman, to the eighth, a 
sophist or a demagogue, to the ninth, a tyrant. Now in all 
these states, whoever lives justly obtains a better lot, and 
whoever lives unjustly, a worse. For each soul returns to the 
place whence it came in ten thousand years; for it does not 
regain its wings before that time has elapsed, except the 
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soul of him who has been a guileless philosopher or a 
philosophical lover; these, when for three successive 
periods of a thousand years they have chosen such a life, 
after the third period of a thousand years become winged in 
the three thousandth year and go their way; but the rest, 
when they have finished their first life, receive judgment, 
and after the judgment some go to the places of correction 
under the earth and pay their penalty, while the others, 
made light and raised up into a heavenly place by justice, 
live in a manner worthy of the life they led in human form. 
But in the thousandth year both come to draw lots and 
choose their second life, each choosing whatever it wishes. 
Then a human soul may pass into the life of a beast, and a 
soul which was once human, may pass again from a beast 
into a man. For the soul which has never seen the truth can 
never pass into human form. For a human being must 
understand a general conception formed by collecting into a 
unity 

by means of reason the many perceptions of the senses; and 
this is a recollection of those things which our soul once 
beheld, when it journeyed with God and, lifting its vision 
above the things which we now say exist, rose up into real 
being. And therefore, it is just that the mind of the 
philosopher only has wings, for he is always, so far as he is 
able, in communion through memory with those things the 
communion with which causes God to be divine. Now a 
man who employs such memories rightly is always being 
initiated into perfect mysteries and he alone becomes truly 
perfect; 

but since he separates himself from human interests and 
turns his attention toward the divine, he is rebuked by the 
vulgar, who consider him mad and do not know that he is 
inspired." 


14 Plato. Phaedrus. 249d- 246d 
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That passage from the Phaedrus, in accordance 
with the other passages mentioned, describes, as a literary 
device, the context by which dialectic leads the soul to 
nourishment upon the intelligible ideas, and relieves it from 
fleeting and insubstantial opinions, or, from the flickering 
shadows of her captivity in the cave of the allegory from 
the Republic. Dialectic, then, is the nourishment of the 
intellect, that better and divine part of the soul, which is 
opposite of the irrational bodily inclinations—and of which, 
along with the bodily nature, the soul conjoins and may 
thereby incline in one of their directions. 


In the Sophist we are provided with a description of 
dialectic— 


“Stranger: And as classes are admitted by us in like manner 
to be some of them capable and others incapable of 
intermixture, must not he who would rightly show what 
kinds will unite and what will not, proceed by the help of 
science in the path of argument? And will he not ask if the 
connecting links are universal, and so capable of 
intermixture with all things; and again, in divisions, 
whether there are not other universal classes, which make 
them possible? 

Theaetetus: To be sure he will require science, and, if l am 
not mistaken, the very greatest of all sciences. 

Stranger: How are we to call it? By Zeus, have we not 
lighted unwittingly upon our free and noble science, and in 
looking for the Sophist have we not entertained the 
philosopher unawares? 

Theaetetus: What do you mean? 

Stranger: Should we not say that the division according to 
classes, which neither makes the same other, nor makes 
other the same, is the business of the dialectical science? 
Theaetetus: That is what we should say. 

Stranger: Then, surely, he who can divide rightly is able to 
see clearly one form pervading a scattered multitude, and 
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many different forms contained under one higher form; and 
again, one form knit together into a single whole and 
pervading many such wholes, and many forms, existing 
only in separation and isolation. This is the knowledge of 
classes which determines where they can have communion 
with one another and where not.” 


That is to say, that dialectic is positioned to discern 
the sameness and difference the resides amongst any two, 
or any number of, things. Forms, in the sense given in the 
previous passage, refer to genus and species, that is, the 
factors of a definition, about which two things can be either 
the same or different in genus, and, if the same in genus, 
then either the same or different in species. So that, 
isosceles and equilateral triangles, for example, are the 
same in genus, as triangular, but different in species—and 
the dialectician’s occupation is to follow the threads of 
sameness and difference throughout things that may be 
interwoven in such manner as to be the same in one sense 
and different in another sense, and to discern whether some 
question of their sameness or difference, and of their 
similarity or dissimilarity refers to their genus or species or 
some attribute. 


These forms or ideas—sameness, difference, 
similarity, and dissimilarity—are, by Plato, said to pervade 
the whole of things, and hold a position among the 
principles of being, as, about which most questions refer, 
and due to their dispersion throughout all things, many 
confusions arise, from the ease of pointing out that any two 
things are similar in some such way, and the equivalent 
ease of pointing out some dissimilarity amongst them. 
Science, however, is not concerned with any such similarity 
or dissimilarity, neither with any such sameness or 
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difference, but has to align the relevant topic at hand to the 
significant aspect of the things in question. Dialectic, 
moreover, is the only science which is capable of 
navigating through such intertwined identifications, and 
does not rest content with pointing out that some two things 
are similar or dissimilar, same or different, in any 
accidental way; as, all things can somewhat be shown to be 
similar and dissimilar in a variety of ways. Aristotle, and 
perhaps Plato also, would say, in connection with this point, 
that any two things must be either the same or different, or 
related as part to whole—so that this third position is 
available, of their being related as part to whole, when their 
sameness and difference are unclear and seem to overlap 
without distinction. Such is the case in the comparison of 
isosceles triangles and triangles in general, or of virtue and 
courage—the problem in those cases is solved by referring 
one to the other as part to whole. Enough, then, of the 
description of dialectic, or, more specifically, its branch of 
‘the method of division’, the possessor of which “sees 
clearly one form pervading a scattered multitude, and many 
different forms contained under one higher form; and again, 
one form knit together into a single whole and pervading 
many such wholes, and many forms, existing only in 
separation and isolation.” 


Proclus describes dialectic in another manner, 
according to the modes of its processes, about which, the 
previous description from the Sophist can be considered as 
comprising a part of the whole science of dialectic. “It 
distinguishes”, he says, “the first principles of these 
sciences”, meaning mathematics, “by definitions, then 
exhibits the separations of genera and forms contained 
under the genera themselves, and besides this, teaches the 
compositions, which, from principles, produce things 
consequent to principle, and the resolutions which rise and 
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mount up to things first, and to principles themselves.”'° In 
other words, dialectic as a whole is comprised of the 
methods of demonstration and analysis, as well as 
definition and division. Such is the broader scope of 
logic—demonstration of conclusions from premises; 
analysis of propositions into logically prior and antecedent 
premises; division of genus into species; and, finally, 
definition. 


No science is possible without the method of 
distinguishing by genus and species between same and 
different, similar and dissimilar, neither geometry or 
arithmetic, nor the derivative mathematical sciences, nor 
physics, nor politics. Likewise, no science is possible 
without demonstration of conclusions from premises, nor 
without analysis of logically prior and antecedent premises 
and principles from a given proposition. And neither is any 
science, nor perhaps the other logical methods themselves, 
possible without the definition of terms. They all depend 
on their apex, dialectic, which alone is adapted to navigate 
with liberty through the use of each logical method towards 
some end, and is alone fit to determine the proper use of 
those methods—demonstration and analysis, division and 
definition—themselves. 


Plato, at once, discovered and encompassed these 
into a single science, dialectic. Those who attempted to 
approach philosophy after him, and who disagree with him, 
differ from him not in holding some different proposition, 
or of holding a different position about some topic, but due 
to their own faults, stray from the method he inaugurated, 
which, ultimately, separates them from the activity of pure 
philosophy in proportion to their estrangement from the 
dialectical method. They then, instead, pass through 


16 Proclus, Commentary on the Elements of Euclid. XTV 
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catalogues of opinions ascribed to names, that use some 
sliver of argumentative style, without any concern to the 
laws of the whole enterprise, sometimes hitting on truth 
about some propositional claim, but less so by science than 
by intuition, and most often, by accident. The myth of 
progress and novelty accounts for a heaping portion of their 
errors. Nonetheless, lack of education and familiarity with 
the processes of demonstration, analysis, division, and 
definition, as well as lack of discipline in classical 
Euclidean geometry, by which those processes would 
become familiar to them, is the primary and fundamental 
cause of their failing to achieve talent and capability in 
argument, disputation, dialectic, refutation, and in 
philosophy in general. We must ask, with Thomas Taylor, 
that, “when all these circumstances are considered, what 
must we think of the arrogance, not to say impudence, of 
men in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries,” and we might also add, the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries, “who have dared to calumniate these 
great masters of wisdom? When such as these dare to 
defame men who may be justly ranked among the greatest 
and wisest of the ancients, what else can be said, than that 
they are the legitimate descendants of the suitors of 
Penelope, whom, in the animated language of Odysseus,” 

Laws or divine or human fail’d to move, 

Or shame of men, or dread of gods above: 

Heedless alike of infamy or praise, 
Or same’s eternal voice in future days.'’ 


"7 Homer. Odyssey XXII, 35-47 
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These three sequels to the dialogues of Plato are the 
first attempt at composition in the dialectical style since 
antiquity. Note that the form of dialogue has been 
employed by various authors, like Cicero, Galileo, George 
Berkeley, and David Hume, however, not with strict 
adherence to the method and style of dialectic, but verging 
more so on mere conversation. That is, those authors used 
conversation between characters without keeping to the 
style of eristic contention or pure disputation. In other 
words, the method and style of elenchus is lacking from 
their works, which are called ‘dialogues’ in a loose sense, 
not for displaying the method and style of dialectic so much 
as for that of conversation in general. Their method of 
persuasion between characters is, indeed, closer to dialectic 
than would be a monologue, however their disputants often 
affect persuasion by the exchange of short speeches, and 
even when they present a string of questions and answers 
resulting in the answerer’s persuaded agreement, syllogistic 
reasoning is not the rule, but more often the exception to 
their employment of persuasion between characters. 

Thus, I do not claim that there have not been 
writers of dialogues since antiquity, however I do claim that 
those that have, didn’t display the method and style of 


“Ye dogs, ye thought that I should never more come home from 
the land of the Trojans, seeing that ye wasted my house, and lay 
with the maidservants by force, and while yet I lived covertly 
wooed my wife, having no fear of the gods, who hold broad 
heaven, nor of the indignation of men, that is to be hereafter. Now 
over you one and all have the cords of destruction been made 
fast.” 
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dialectic, strictly considered. They display conversations 
between characters about ‘philosophical topics’, yes, 
however, the conversations between their characters are 
without the eristic art, or pure disputation, or elenchus, or 
dialectic between contestants. I claim, then, that this is the 
first display of dialectic as a method and style since 
antiquity. For, even Cicero’s dialogues aren’t reserved for 
eristic dispute—again, the conversations between his 
characters display eristic disputation not as the rule, but 
perhaps as an exception to the rule. The reason for this is 
his role of heralding the introduction of philosophy, what 
had hitherto been conducted in the Greek language by 
learned Romans, into his, and their, native tongue. He 
therefore resorted to his oratory talents, albeit, within 
conversational dialogues, to transmute the general 
conception of various whole schools of philosophy—that is, 
his didactic purpose was to conduit to Latin readers 
acquaintance with the wholesale positions of Stoic, 
Epicurean, Academic, and Aristotelian “philosophies”, and 
that objective was present in his works alongside the 
inquiry into any given problem. So that, one character 
relates, and attempts to persuade, by a speech, or rather, 
short lecture, the position held on such topics by one of 
those schools of thought; rather than, by consecutive 
singular questions and answers. In other respects, his 
situation is equivalent to mine, for, as he introduced Greek 
philosophy as a whole to Latin readers, and composed the 
first original Latin works of philosophy for native Latin 
readers, so I have composed the first original purely 
dialectical works in the English tongue for English readers. 


The dogmatic Neoplatonists didn’t attempt this 
pursuit. They, instead, composed detailed commentaries 
and extracted doctrines from Plato’s dialogues. Dialectic 
was prevalent as a living art throughout the time spanning 
the Old Academy (387-266 bc), the Middle Academy (266- 
155 bc), and the Third Academy (155-86 bc). The 
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Neoplatonists in late antiquity (410 ad-529 ad), however, 
do not show to have composed any dialogues themselves, 
nor to have especially valued dialectic as a living art, rather 
than in displaying intricate dogmas inherent in Plato’s 
dialogues. Most of the dialogues that were written between 
the foundation of the Old Academy and the destruction of 
the Third Academy are nonextant, besides those of Plato 
himself. Even the dialogues that Aristotle composed are 
nonextant and have been lost to antiquity. 


Given that context, the ambitious endeavor of the 
author of these present works surpasses even the 
Neoplatonists of late antiquity in style and method, as well 
as in scope and intended purpose, for attempting to 
duplicate Plato’s dialectical method and style in original yet 
related content. That is, aside from my success or failure of 
executing this task, the endeavor and attempt alone is 
unparalleled in ambition, in the field of philosophy. Again, 
that is said under the consideration that philosophers have 
been writing ‘treatises’, or lectures, meaning speeches, to 
convey their ideas and persuade their readers and listeners. 
Yet, I have attempted to revive the style and method of 
dialectic, a twenty-four hundred year old technique which 
has been dead for about the last two thousand years. 


The age at which I composed my first writing in the 
dialectical style, the Alcibiades ITT, is equivalent to the age 
at which Plato composed his first dialogue, that is, the 
Phaedrus.'® Plato (born in 428 bc) is said to have first 
begun writing dialogues at the age of twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine immediately after the death of Socrates (in 399 


18 «is evident from his Phzedrus, which is said to have been the 
first dialogue which Plato composed.” Olympiodorus. Life of 
Plato 
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bc), at which point he fled from Athens. I also first began 
writing dialogues at the age of twenty-eight, and now, after 
about three years, can contend with the pace of Plato. Such 
is the grand purpose of this task, however, other factors 
show that, besides the span of time under which pure 
dialectic has been out of use, the attempt at writing sequels 
was commonplace in the Athenian literature of classical 
Greece. 


So, aside from the disuse of the dialectical form in 
western philosophy since late antiquity, the composition of 
sequels was, and should be thought of as, a common way of 
acquiring inspiration through traditionally acclaimed 
writers in classical antiquity, and was a means of building 
upon their aeternally famed corpus while contributing one’s 
own achievements without resorting to novelty and 
invention, and without distracting from the regard of prior 
authors of renowned esteem, and also without descending 
into the provision of merely commentarial anecdotes. 


The attempt at writing sequels to an author of 
antiquity compares proportionally to Aeschylus and 
Euripides and the Attic tragedians composition of prequels 
and sequels to the Trojan War epic cycle—who, from a hint 
of a secondary side-story they find in the Iliad or Odyssey, 
expand in depth that event while keeping to the hint they 
picked up as a fragmentally mentioned alongside the main 
narrative by Homer. Such is the case for the Oresteia, of 
which the whole trilogy can be found as a kernel in the 
Odyssey, and of which later writers in classical Athens, 
who viewed Homer as ancient to them, developed into a 
complete story of its own, by expanding the timeline of the 
epic cycle, and without inventing anything in terms of 
storyline and overarching events. Thus, Homer relates to us 
that Agamemnon was murdered by his wife, upon his return 
from victoriously sacking Troy, but he only provides us 
with the backbone of the story, and sparce details, about 
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which the Athenian tragedians of the fifth century fill out 
with flesh and blood, keeping to Homer’s simplified 
narrative that serves more as a summary than as a story 
itself. From Homer’s Odyssey we receive not much more 
than the following, and about which Aeschylus composed a 
trilogy and Euripides two plays, as well as numerous by 
Sophocles. 


“But for myself, I had rather endure many grievous toils ere 
I reached home and saw the day of my returning, than after 
my return be slain at my hearth, as Agamemnon was slain 
by the guile of Aegisthus and of his own wife... but 
meanwhile Aegisthus devised this woeful work at home. 
Seven years he reigned over Mycenae, rich in gold, after 
slaying the son of Atreus, and the people were subdued 
under him; but in the eighth came as his bane the goodly 
Orestes back from Athens, and slew his father's murderer, 
the guileful Aegisthus, for that he had slain his glorious 
father. Now when he had slain him, he made a funeral feast 
for the Argives over his hateful mother and the craven 
Aegisthus.”!” 


From that summary of a sort of after-story which 
Homer did not get around to narrate in full, at least ten or 
more separate plays were composed by Attic tragedians. In 
the same manner, everything in these sequels of the 
dialogues of Plato was drawn from latent and unfinished 
ideas alluded to by him, or, of which he covered only 
partially when the topic was subservient to the primary 
purpose of the dialogue. There are many such places in the 
Platonic corpus where some idea is discussed in an 
incomplete manner in order to explain the primary topic at 
hand. If the dialogue concerns epistemological questions, 
metaphysics is discussed for the sake of completing the 


19 Homer, Odyssey II, 230-315 
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inquiry into the epistemological problem, and if the 
dialogue concerns either metaphysics or ethics, likewise, 
epistemological problems are discussed, with partial or 
more than partial resolve, in order to steer the conversation 
back to the primary concern of the dialogue. Thus, many 
problems of which we are provided with direction and some 
momentum are left unfulfilled, and as a train of thought 
may be followed according to the usual methods of 
dialectic to explore solutions which can be thought of as 
inherent or implicit, yet only partially resolved, in the 
dialogues. 


My composition of the Theaetetus II is the 
fulfillment of inherent hints replete in the Sophist and 
Statesman dialogues. The entire scope of the discourse 
about the philosopher is not only implied, but promised in 
the Sophist and Statesman dialogues. Plato sets the scene 
for the stranger from Elea to give a discourse about each of 
three professions in question—the sophist, statesman, and 
philosopher—about which there are two separate dialogues 
regarding the natures of the sophist and statesman, yet the 
third about the philosopher is left unfulfilled. There is then 
a place for a similar discourse by the same group of 
characters in the same setting about the nature of the 
philosopher, which was so much as promised to have taken 
place after that of the sophist and statesman. After showing 
where in those dialogues a latent and unfulfilled dialogue 
about the philosopher is more than implied, but promised, I 
will show that the direction and course of the dialogue I 
have written and name the Theaetetus IT to complete the 
trilogy about those three confounded professions is also 
latent in and directed by what was said in the prior two. 


In the beginning of the Sophist and Statesman 
dialogues we are provided with hints about a third 
discussion about the nature of the philosopher. The 
following quotations make that clear— in the beginning of 
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the Sophist, a question is posed by Socrates to the visitor 
from Elea about the nature of the three confounded 
professions, about which the Eleatic stranger gives a brief 
answer, then agrees to define clearly the nature of each, 
which he says is a considerable task. A discourse about the 
philosopher, however, is left out. 


“Socrates: But I should like to ask our stranger here, if 
agreeable to him, what people in his country thought about 
these matters, do they consider all these [sophist, statesman, 
and philosopher] one, or two, or, as there are three names, 
did they divide them into three classes and ascribe to each a 
class, corresponding to each single name?” 
“Eleatic stranger: for I have no objection, and it is not 
difficult to say that they considered them three. But it is no 
small or easy task to define clearly the nature of each.’””! 
Then, the dialogue continues with a concentrated 
inquiry about the nature of one of them, the sophist. 


“But now you and I must investigate in common, beginning 
first, as it seems to me, with the sophist, and must search 
out and make plain by argument what he is.” 

In the beginning of the following dialogue, the 
Statesman, there is a further concession that the nature of 
the philosopher will be dwelt upon during the course of the 
same arrangement of characters. 


“Theodorus: ...but now, Stranger, I turn to you. Do not 
grow tired of being kind to us, but go on and tell us about 


20 Plato. Sophist. 216d-217a 
21 Plato. Sophist. 217b 
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the statesman or the philosopher, whichever you prefer to 
take first. 

Eleatic stranger: Well, then, after the sophist, I think it is 
our next duty to seek for the statesman.””? 


Theodorus indicates a dialogue about the nature of 
the philosopher which will follow that of the statesman by 
saying “whichever you prefer to take first” after insisting 
that the stranger from Elea continue to discuss either the 
statesman or philosopher, after having already made clear 
the nature of the sophist. Thus, it is implied that whichever 
the stranger chooses to discourse about, either the statesman 
or philosopher, the other will follow as a separate discourse. 
And, obviously the discussion as a whole, I mean the 
question about the three confounded professions, would be 
incomplete without an equal effort given to the question 
about the nature of the philosopher. Although the nature of 
the sophist and statesman would be valuable in their own 
right to reach clarification about through discourse among 
the characters, there is something unfulfilling about leaving 
off before the nature of the philosopher is discussed in a 
similar manner—especially, since the Eleatic stranger, 
leads the discussions by order of importance from less 
valuable to more valuable, and we are provided with a 
separate dialogue regarding each, except the most valuable 
of them, the philosopher. Beyond that, the Eleatic stranger 
was said to be a philosopher himself, and as at least 
Socrates out of the rest of the group was an accomplished 
philosopher, we should further suggest that that topic would 
be of greatest interest to those leaders of the group, if not 
the whole group itself. 


Thus, the subject matter or topic of the dialogue I 
present is implied as having taken place, by Plato, after the 
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sequential Sophist and Statesman dialogues, and there is by 
implication a latent place for it in the Platonic corpus, as the 
fulfillment of the aforementioned trilogy about the three 
confounded professions. 


Then, also, the course by which this dialogue is 
navigated is also led by implications found in the previous 
dialogues about the Sophist and Statesman, which will be 
obvious to readers familiar with those, and which I will 
show. 


The course of the investigation of the philosopher, 
then, by which the dialogue about the philosopher I present 
takes is also implied by the Sophist and Statesman 
dialogues. Thus, throughout the course of investigation 
after the statesman, especially, the way towards the 
identification of the philosopher is inherently implied by 
the Eleatic stranger. He begins with a division that 
separates all forms of expertise into two classes, theoretical 
and practical**. It is obvious that the road to the discovery 
of the nature of the philosopher must begin at that junction, 
and unquestionably must proceed in the direction of the 
theoretical class, not the practical. Inevitably, then, if Plato 
were to have composed a sequential dialogue about the 
philosopher after those of the Sophist and Statesman, he 
would have begun on the same track, with the division of 
all forms of expertise into theoretical and practical, and 
followed after the philosopher into the theoretical class. 
That much is latent and implied, since there is a place for a 
subsequent dialogue about the philosopher, and since the 
course of investigation of identifying that nature would 
necessarily fall on the theoretical side of that division of all 
expertise, a division which all forms of expertise are subject 
to decisively fall on one side or the other of. 


24 Plato. Statesman. 258e 
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After following the Eleatic stranger’s division of all 
expertise into theoretical and practical, and tracing the 
philosopher into the theoretical class, the next division 
provided in the Statesman dialogue is equally inevitably 
relevant in our investigation of the nature of the 
philosopher. The stranger from Elea then divides all 
theoretical expertise into those which are only concerned 
with passing judgement, like the mathematical disciplines, 
and those which command or direct some process with their 
knowledge. 


“Stranger: But it is his business, I suppose, not to pass 
judgement and be done with it and go away, as the 
calculator did, but to give each of the workmen the proper 
orders, until they have finished their appointed task. 
Younger Socrates: You are right. 
Stranger: Then all such sciences, and all those that are in 
the class with calculating, are alike intellectual sciences, but 
these two classes differ from one another in the matter of 
judging and commanding. Am I right? 
Younger Socrates: I think so. 
Stranger: Then if we bisected intellectual science as a 
whole and called one part the commanding and the other 
the judging part, might we say we had made fitting 
division? 
Stranger: Now to which of these two classes is the kingly 
man to be assigned? Shall we assign him to the art of 
judging, as a kind of spectator, or rather to the art of 
commanding, inasmuch as he is a ruler? 
Younger Socrates: Rather to the latter, of course.” 
Unquestionably, the art or expertise of the 
philosopher falls in one or the other of the divisions of 
theoretical science or expertise—as purely concerned with 
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judgement, or as also directing or commanding some 
process by way of theory— and must, therefore, be tracked 
through the same division as that which was laid out in the 
inquiry about the statesman. However, it is at this junction 
that the philosopher and statesman must part ways, as the 
statesman, according to Plato, directs or commands some 
process, yet the philosopher cannot be said to direct or 
command any process, but must be concerned only with 
passing judgment. Thus far we may follow the lead of the 
Eleatic stranger in the Statesman dialogue in our course 
after the philosopher, and it should be said, that the track 
thus far is a considerable part of the inquiry. For, from 
there he is distinct from the statesman by sufficient account, 
and has only to be distinguished from the sophist, who, 
through implications from the Sophist dialogue, can from 
there be distinguished from the philosopher by other means. 


That is enough to show how I tease out latent 
implications from the dialogues of Plato in the retrieval of 
further conclusions that are suggested and hinted at without 
being explicitly stated. I, then, have made explicit, in the 
dialogues I now present, what is implicit in the dialogues of 
Plato. That, again, should be considered as comparable 
proportionally to how Aeschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles 
contribute to and embellish the Trojan War epic cycle from 
partial and undeveloped side-stories of Homer— and that 
such a process was the standard and classic way of writing 
sequels to the works of the ancients. 


From there, more can be said about the implicit and 
incomplete statements I collected from the Sophist dialogue 
by which I made explicit the distinction between the sophist 
and philosopher, after having followed the Eleatic 
stranger’s route of division to distinguish the philosopher 
from the statesman, into the purely theoretical class of 
expertise that does not command or direct any process. The 
stranger from Elea provides a further division which is 
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relevant to our awaiting distinction between the philosopher 
and the sophist. He distinguishes two kinds of ‘image 
making’—that which makes images in proportion to the 
original, and that which makes likenesses which only 
appear to be like the original, but which are not really 
likened to the original in proportion. The characters in the 
Sophist go on to place the sophist in the class of likeness 
making that produce appearances without really being like 
to what they seem to be likenesses of. At this junction, and 
from this significant division, we, in the dialogue I am 
presenting, follow after the philosopher in the contrary 
species of image making, that which is by proportion. 
Notably, along with the philosopher we also concede that 
the mathematician is in that same class, for the reason that 
mathematics is chiefly concerned with proportion. From 
there the problem arises of distinguishing the philosopher 
from the mathematician. However, for now, the priority is 
to acknowledge the Eleatic stranger’s division between 
likeness making by proportion, and likeness making by 
appearance. I find that to be another implicit path by which 
to track down the nature of the philosopher, and which I 
make explicit in the Theaetetus II. 


“Stranger: I think I see this time also two classes of 
imitation, but I do not yet seem to be able to make out in 
which of them the form we are seeking is to be found. 
Theaetetus: Please first make the division and tell us what 
two classes you mean. 

Stranger: I see the likeness-making art as one part of 
imitation. This is met with, as a rule, whenever anyone 
produces the imitation by following the proportions of the 
original in length, breadth, and depth... 

Stranger: So, the artists abandon the truth and give their 
figures not the actual proportions but those which seem to 
be beautiful, do they not? 

Theaetetus: Certainly. 
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Stranger: That, then, which is other, but like, we may fairly 
call a likeness, may we not? 

Stranger: And the part of imitation which is concerned with 
such things, is to be called, as we called it before, likeness- 
making? 

Stranger: These, then, are the two forms of the image- 
making art that I meant, the likeness-making and the 
fantastic.””° 


That, then, is implicitly required in the inquiry of 
the difference between the sophist and the philosopher. I 
have the characters in my dialogue trace the philosopher 
into the contrary class, thereby making explicit in the 
identification of the philosopher, what is implicit—since 
the sophist is separately distinguished by that division, and, 
as the philosopher must fall into some contrary class along 
the way, and the philosopher can never be said to be 
concerned with appearances rather than true proportions, I 
infer that the point of departure between the two should be 
there. 


After that, there are a variety of implicit hints about 
the course by which the nature of the philosopher can be 
distinguished and discovered, however, the course turns to 
the problem of separating the philosophical and 
mathematical natures, which both wind up in the class of 
‘image making by proportion’. From there, the dialogue, 
which I label the Second Theaetetus, applies many 
metaphysical arguments about the unity or multiplicity of 
being from the Sophist, which are more so converted 
directly to the situation and context of that part of the 
dialogue, rather than converted from inherent and implicit 
indications of the nature of the philosopher that I then make 
explicit. And other arguments that I adopt from either the 
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Sophist or Statesman dialogues, or from the first book of 
the Republic, and elsewhere, are converted or adapted to the 
context of that part of the dialogue, and not made explicit 
from being implicit and inherent in the dialogues of Plato. 
All such will be familiar to those intimately acquainted with 
Plato’s dialogues, and, since this is not the appropriate 
place for commentary, should be left unexplained. For, the 
purpose here was to show the way I adapt implicit, partial, 
and undeveloped, or supportive, ideas found in Plato’s 
dialogues, and then make them explicit and complete as the 
primary topic of focus that is not merely supportive of 
another inquiry. For the current purpose, then, that is 
enough about the Theaetetus IT, or the Second Theaetetus, 
which I name thus for the sake that the Sophist and 
Statesman dialogues take place, according to Plato, by 
arrangement the day following the Theaetetus dialogue— 
Theaetetus as a character being a primary disputant or 
interlocutor in the sequential Sophist—and since he is the 
other interlocutor in conversation with Socrates in the 
dialogue I name after him, and Plato titled almost all of his 
works by the name of the person involved in discussion 
with Socrates, I prefer the title of Theaetetus IT over the 
Philosopher, however | acknowledge the latter as a subtitle, 
since in sequential order it follows the Sophist and 
Statesman dialogues, which are not named after any of the 
disputants involved. 


Again, I unravel and unfold latent and partially 
described problems and solutions that are provided in the 
dialogues of Plato as secondary concerns in support of 
some other primary inquiry. By shifting the focus back 
upon those partially and secondarily discussed topics, and 
by giving them the focus they deserve in their own right, I 
make explicit and complete what was implicit, yet inherent, 
and only focused on partially. That is, as I said, the manner 
in which Aeschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, along with 
the tradition of Attic tragedians in general, unraveled and 
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expanded upon stories left partially told along the outskirts 
of the Trojan War epic cycle, usually, in their case, by 
falling just outside of the timeline of focus, as stories about 
the parents or children of the Trojan War heroes, or events 
that were immediately antecedent to or consequential to the 
Homeric epic cycle. I should remind the reader that the 
numerous tragedies comprising the Orestia were developed 
from the briefly summarized version of the story only 
partially told by Homer, albeit with the whole plot briefly 
described in the Odyssey en passant. From the partial and 
brief summary that was mentioned above, and from the 
other partial reference that follows, the Attic tragedians 
composed a multitude of dramatic plays. In such a manner 
have I also composed sequels to a great author of antiquity. 
In the following passage, the second out of the two that 
Homer provides, about what would become the Oresteia in 
classical Athens, Menelaus is told the fate of his brother 
Agamemnon—the story is, however, only described in part, 
given only the space of a single paragraph by Homer, 
besides the one other brief reference already provided. 


“But thy brother escaped, indeed, the fates and shunned 
them with his hollow ships, for queenly Hera saved him. 
But when he was now about to reach the steep height of 
Malea, then the storm-wind caught him up and bore him 
over the teeming deep, groaning heavily, to the border of 
the land, where aforetime Thyestes dwelt, but where now 
dwelt Thyestes' son Aegisthus. But when from hence too a 
safe return was shewed him, and the gods changed the 
course of the wind that it blew fair, and they reached home, 
then verily with rejoicing did Agamemnon set foot on his 
native land, and he clasped his land and kissed it, and many 
were the hot tears that streamed from his eyes, for welcome 
to him was the sight of his land. Now from his place of 
watch a watchman saw him, whom guileful Aegisthus took 
and set there, promising him as a reward two talents of 
gold; and he had been keeping guard for a year, lest 
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Agamemnon should pass by him unseen, and be mindful of 
his furious might. So, he went to the palace to bear the 
tidings to the shepherd of the people, and Aegisthus 
straightway planned a treacherous device. He chose out 
twenty men, the best in the land, and set them to lie in wait, 
but on the further side of the hall he bade prepare a feast. 
Then he went with chariot and horses to summon 
Agamemnon, shepherd of the people, his mind pondering a 
dastardly deed. So, he brought him up all unaware of his 
doom, and when he had feasted him he slew him, as one 
slays an ox at the stall. And not one of the comrades of the 
son of Atreus was left, of all that followed him, nor one of 
the men of Aegisthus, but they were all slain in the halls.’ 
“So he spoke, and my spirit was broken within me, and I 
wept, as I sat on the sands, nor had my heart any longer 
desire to live and to behold the light of the sun.”?’ 


From that one paragraph, along with the second 
brief description of that plot of events, told from Mentor to 
Telemachus, the Attic tragedians produced sequels centered 
upon that partially told story, and of Agamemnon’s son, the 
events about whom fall immediately outside the timeline 
covered in the Homeric epic cycle. In the same manner, 
and proportionally, I continue further what Plato left 
unfinished and partial as secondary in support of the main 
focus of any given one of his dialogues. That process has 
been described regarding the Second Theaetetus, or the 
Philosopher, which has been shown to be a sequel 
following in sequence after the Sophist and Statesman 
dialogues, which in turn, take place the day following the 
Theaetetus dialogue. 


Such, I think, makes this ambitious endeavor more 
aligned with the classical tradition of Greek literature than 
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is the commentarial tradition of the Neoplatonists, as well 
as more aligned with ancient or classical philosophy and 
dialectic than are either the commentarial tradition of the 
Neoplatonists or the modern western philosophical 
tradition. The author of this work, however, does consider 
himself conjoined with Proclus in some sense, for the 
reason that on both of our days of birth, the sun inhabited 
the same degree, or within one degree, between the middle 
of the sixteenth and the middle of the seventeenth degree, 
of Aquarius, although the calendrical days have drifted 
from the sixth day of February, or perhaps from the sixth 
day of the ides of February, to the first of March, since 
then. 


As to the second dialogue I present to the reader, 
the Euthydemus IT, a description of the same sort of process 
will be herein provided. The manner of taking place after 
and following the Euthydemus of Plato is direct and 
unobscured. Socrates, in that dialogue, himself narrates the 
conversation to his childhood friend Crito in first person. 
That is, the dialogue is written as a retelling of the 
conversation by Socrates in first person narration, as is 
rarely the case among the dialogues of Plato; in this case, to 
Crito, his old friend who was present at the discussion 
insofar as he could see a commotion, but was unable to hear 
the exchange of speech that is then narrated to him by 
Socrates afterwards. The mode of first person narration is 
evident from the following quotation— 


“Socrates: You shall be told at once, [Crito]; for I cannot 
plead that I did not give them my attention, since I not only 
attended closely but remember and will try to expound the 
whole thing from the beginning.” 

...When I had said this, I saw they despised me for it, and 
they both laughed, looking at each other; then Euthydemus 
said: No, no, Socrates, we do not make those matters our 
business now; we deal with them as diversions. 
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At this I wondered and said: Your business must be a fine 
one, if such great matters are indeed diversions to you; so I 
beseech you, tell me what this fine business is. 

Virtue, Socrates, he replied, is what we deem ourselves able 
to purvey in a pre-eminently excellent and speedy manner. 
Good heavens, I exclaimed, a mighty affair indeed! Where 
did you have the luck to pick it up? I was still considering 
you, as I remarked just now, to be chiefly skilled in fighting 
under arms, and so spoke of you in those terms: for when 
you visited, our city before, this, I recollect, was the 
profession you made. But if you now in truth possess this 
other knowledge, have mercy—you see I address you just 
as though you were a couple of gods, beseeching you to 
forgive my former remarks.””® 


First person narration by Socrates only occurs in 
the Republic, the Charmides, and the Lysis dialogues, 
besides the Euthydemus, of which the presented dialogue is 
a sequel. In the Second Euthydemus, which I present, 
Socrates also narrates in first person the conversational 
exchange to Crito, as was the case in Plato’s Euthydemus. 
In my own Second Euthydemus, Socrates narrates the 
dialogue as a second interaction with Euthydemus and 
Dionysodotus and retells the story of the interaction again 
to Crito at a later date than the first narration that Plato 
recorded. Both Plato’s and my own Euthydemus dialogues 
take place and are set at the Lyceum, where Aristotle 
eventually founded his peripatetic school, and about which 
Plato also makes mention in the Lysis, as the destination to 
which Socrates was headed before being side tracked to a 
newly built wrestling school where the boys hold many 
discussions. From that dialogue I convert the name of 
Ctesippus and the other boys’ wrestling instructor, Miccus, 
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towards this conversation presented as taking place between 
them and Euthydemus, Dionysodorus, and Socrates. 


As far as content, the topic of pankration is the 
main course of the discussion, in my own dialogue, because 
the brothers Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, before they 
taught young Athenians to become talented in the eristic art 
of disputation and argument, were prominent fighters in 
“‘pankration’, and taught that, along with armed combat, and 
generalship, to Athenians as visitors and exiles from 
Thurii—a colony along the coast of the Tarentine gulf, and 
part of the Calabria region on the boot of Italy, adjacent to 
Apulia. I, then, direct the focus of the dialogue towards the 
topic of pankration, a combination of wrestling and 
kickboxing, which Socrates presents suspicions about 
concerning Euthydemus and Dionysodorus’ claimed 
capability to produce better fighters by teaching pankration 
as a whole, than separate trainers teaching wrestling and 
boxing could to youths like Cleinias and Ctesippus and 
their friends. 


That leads the conversation to more philosophical 
and axiomatic questions, which continue where Plato’s 
Euthydemus \eft off—and about which, the answer to the 
questions about the problems of pankration as a composite 
art provide the basis for the subsequent answers about what 
kind of knowledge provides happiness. There is a 
concurrent theme throughout the dialogue about the 
verifiability of a third art set somewhere between two 
others that has no contest of its own, but enters into the 
contests of the other two, with means unfamiliar to them. 
Such is the problem posed for pankration, which may seem 
to have no contest of its own, but to use wrestling and 
boxing indiscriminately, and with less acclaim to the 
criteria of each. ‘Speech writers’ are then said to fall 
somewhere between statesmanship and philosophy, without 
having a contest of their own, and as entering into the 
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contests of statesmanship, especially, with novel and 
unorthodox means. The problem is then relayed upon 
philosophy, which may be said to fall somewhere between 
statesmanship or politics and mathematics, or some other 
theoretical sciences, and have no contest of its own, but 
enter into the contests of others with novel and unfamiliar 
means. An evaluation of each of these arts and sciences 
follow in the discussion regarding the aforesaid criteria— 
and without the previous and proportional inquiry about 
pankration, set somewhere between wrestling and boxing, 
the subsequent and parallel problems posed for speech 
writing and philosophy, and problem set to them about their 
having no contest or criteria of their own, would have no 
footing. I should say that the pivotal argument in my 
Second Euthydemus, that knowledge of when it is best and 
when not best to do something is superior to knowledge of 
how to do something, is originally found in and converted 
from Plato’s Second Alcibiades and Statesman dialogues. 
That, in my own Euthydemus II, is the solution to the 
problem posed for pankration, and criterion by which 
speech writing and philosophy are examined. Although I 
claim no invention on my part about that argument in 
general, Plato’s Euthydemus leaves off at a point where that 
argument can be applied—more so, however, with a fresh 
context as I provide, that is, the problem posed for 
pankration in regards to wrestling and boxing. 


The argument is provided in the Second Alcibiades 
as follows. 
Socrates: Then do you call a man wise who knows how to 
give advice, without knowing whether and when it is better 
to act upon it? 
Alcibiades: No, indeed. 
Socrates: Nor, I conceive, a man who knows what war is in 
itself, without knowing when or for how long a time it is 
better to make war? 
Alcibiades: Agreed. 
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Socrates: Nor, again, a man who knows how to kill another, 
or seize his property, or make him an exile from his native 
land, without knowing when or to whom it is better so to 
behave? 

Alcibiades: No, to be sure. 

...socrates: Then it is aman who knows something of this 
sort, and is assisted by knowledge of what is best,—and this 
is surely the same as knowledge of the useful, is it not? 
...socrates: Then what sort of state do you suppose it 
would be, where the people were good bowmen and flute- 
players, together with athletes and artists in general, and 
mingled with these the men whom we have just mentioned 
as knowing war in itself and slaughter in itself, and orator- 
windbags too with their political bluster, but all of them 
lacked this knowledge of the best, and none knew when or 
upon whom it was better?” 


A similar argument is portrayed in the Statesman 
dialogue, of which, along with that from the Second 
Alcibiades plays a pivotal role in the solution offered in the 
Euthydemus IT, which I present in this collection of 
dialogues. 


“Stranger: And how about this? Shall we say that there is 
another science connected with those, which tells whether 
we ought or ought not to learn any one of then? 

Stranger: You mean that the science which decides whether 
we ought to learn or not should control the science which is 
learnt or teaches? 

Younger Socrates: Emphatically. 

Stranger: And the science which decides whether to 
persuade or not should control that which can persuade’? ... 
Stranger: But the power of deciding whether some action, 
no matter what, should be taken, either by persuasion or by 
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some exercise of force, in relation to any person, or whether 
to take no action at all—to what science is that to be 
assigned? 

Younger Socrates: To the science which controls the 
sciences of persuasion and speech. 

Stranger: And that would, I think, be no other than the 
function of the statesman. 


Stranger: The power of determining how war shall be 
waged against those upon whom we have declared war, 
whether we are to call this a science or not a science? 
Younger Socrates: How could we think it is not a science, 
when generalship and all military activity practise it? 
Stranger: And the power which is able and knows how to 
deliberate and decide whether to make war or peace, shall 
we assume that it is the same as this or different? 

Younger Socrates: If we are consistent, we must assume 
that it is different. 

Stranger: Shall we, then, assume that it controls the other, if 
we are to agree with our views in the former examples? 
Younger Socrates: Yes. 

Stranger: And what other art shall we make bold to declare 
is mistress of that great and terrible art, the art of war as a 
whole, except the truly kingly art?”*° 


That most important argument is adapted and 
reformulated by me to the context I provide in the 
Euthydemus II, and thereby provides a solution to the dead 
end reached, between Socrates and Cleinias, in Plato’s 
Euthydemus about what kind of knowledge results in 
happiness. Thus much concerning my introduction to the 
Euthydemus IT, or the Second Euthydemus. 
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The third and final dialogue I present in this 
collection is the Alcibiades IIT. The topics, problems, and 
resolutions are all in accordance with Socrates usual 
manner of persuading the young Alcibiades towards, for the 
most part, self-control, and also, towards statesmanship. 
The arguments to be found in the Alcibiades IT, like those 
of Plato’s First and Second Alcibiades, target the 
development of temperance in Alcibiades, and should be 
thought of as, although universal, particularly suited to that 
interlocutor. There are also underlying political themes 
throughout the dialogue I present, meant to dissuade 
Alcibiades from both demagoguery and licentiousness. The 
dialogue investigates the nature of freedom, and if that can 
be the cause of happiness. 


The primary inquiry is ethical and adopts the 
arsenal of arguments from what get called “the middle 
dialogues”, however that classification is a gross 
misconception. I say that since the Phaedrus was held by 
authors of antiquity to be the first dialogue Plato wrote’, 
and that claim, for example, is considered false by 
modernists who, looking at statistical analysis for 
irregularities in things like word choice, don’t even place 
the Phaedrus as an “early dialogue”. What is worse, they 
doubt the authenticity of a great portion of important 
dialogues that were considered as unquestionably authentic 
by the ancients, and which were included in the traditional 
corpus of the tetralogies, again due to textual analysis under 
a quantitative guise surveying word choice and stylistic 
aspects. 


Then, there is the chronology of the historical 
occurrence of the conversations, which is entirely 
overlooked. The modernists consider the dialogues 
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portraying the events that led up to the death of Socrates to 
be first in order, however, those obviously are 
chronologically last. The setting of dialogues including 
characters like Axiochus (father of Cleinias and uncle of 
Alcibiades) and Charmides, Critias, and Chaerephon, as 
well as Protagoras, were chronologically prior, because the 
characters were a generation or two older than characters 
from other dialogues— characters like Cleinias and 
Alcibiades are also chronologically prior to many other 
characters, such as those like Theaetetus, who wasn’t born 
until 417 bc. The dialogues concerning the events leading 
up to the death of Socrates can only be thought of as set 
chronologically posterior to other dialogues. Alcibiades, 
died in 404 be, five years before the death of Socrates, and 
was born in 450 bc, meaning the conversations recorded 
between Alcibiades and Socrates must have taken place at 
least thirty years before the death of Socrates and the 
conversations recorded then. To question the authenticity 
of Plato’s First Alcibiades is blasphemous to scholarship, 
because that dialogue was used as an introduction to the 
rest of Plato’s dialogues, that is, to students at the 
Academy. That is the position maintained by 
Olympiodorus in his Commentary on the First Alcibiades, 
that the First Alcibiades is a sort of introduction to the 
curriculum of Plato, and “must come first in the order of all 
the Platonic works,’”*” for the importance of its discussion 
and inquiry into self-knowledge, which no other dialogue 
besides the Charmides tries to resolve. Iamblichus, also, 
allotted that dialogue “the first place among the ten 
dialogues in which he conceives the whole philosophy of 
Plato to be contained, their entire subsequent development 
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being anticipated as it were in seminal form in this 
dialogue.” 


The commentary tradition said that the First Alcibiades 
should be read before reading any of the other dialogues, 
because the whole of ‘the Platonic philosophy’ is 
summarily described therein. 

Without getting away from the current topic, then, I 
should say that consideration should be given to the 
chronological order of events, or of conversations 
according to the timeline in which they took place, and not 
to the order by which Plato wrote them, based upon stylistic 
measures quantitatively derived that are in no way certain. 


In any case, and to continue, the inquiry into the 
nature of happiness is an ethical concern, and there is a 
great arsenal of arguments that can be directed towards the 
solution of that problem in dialogues such as the Gorgias, 
Protagoras, and Republic, as well as in dialogues that get 
classified as early and late, such as the Alcibiades and 
Philibus. | adopt arguments from many such places and 
convert them towards the context and setting of what I call 
the Alcibiades IT. 


The question of the value of freedom, and its use 
towards happiness, is replete with political implications 
aimed at persuading and setting direction for the young and 
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blooming Alcibiades who is on the verge of entering into a 
life of politics. That is completely in line with Plato’s 
Alcibiades I and II. 


Further questions and problems arise throughout 
the inquiry, regarding other ethical topics, like the unity of 
the virtues, and whether virtue is sufficient for happiness. I 
make arguments for the resolution of those problems that 
are reformulated from the Gorgias, the Protagoras, the 
Republic, the Philibus, as well as from the First Alcibiades. 
It would be exhaustive and require a commentary to survey 
those arguments as was partially done for the introduction I 
provided for much of the Theaetetus IIT, and some of the 
Euthydemus II. 


This edition contains an addition of the most recent 
dialogue, the Second Gorgias, which is somewhat an outlier 
regarding what I described as my process of making 
explicit what is provided and hinted at implicitly by Plato. 
The difference in the process of composition can be 
attributed to what is available. I mean this. There are 
extant writings of Gorgias. That is something we cannot 
say for hardly any other characters that feature in the 
dialogues of Plato. So the availability of an account of the 
views of one of Socrates’ interlocutors provides the 
grounds for a further exchange with Socrates centered on 
topics which were not discussed in Plato’s rendering of the 
Gorgias. 


The Gorgias stands out amongst the dialogues of 
Plato for its literary and artistic quality, for the illustration 
of the personalities of the characters involved. Whereas in 
other dialogues Socrates is portrayed as being friendly with 
his interlocutors, and in yet others as masking his enmity, in 
the Gorgias we find a version of Socrates that is, although 
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remaining polite to Gorgias, however ironic that is meant to 
be, most contentious and openly and directly in opposition 
with his interlocutors, especially with Gorgias’ pupils. That 
dialogue is exceptional especially in terms of dramatic 
elements, which unfold from the tension between the 
opposing views that clash in the recorded dialectical 
exchange. 


The topic of Plato’s Gorgias is for the most part 
ethics, and begins with and returns to the question ‘what is 
rhetoric?’. I would not see room for a sequel if Gorgias had 
not written on other topics and had not presented his views 
about other topics which are so obviously antithesis to the 
positions held by Plato and Socrates. For, Gorgias’ own 
writings seem to demand, if not beg, a Socratic refutation, 
in that they present views more extreme and outlandish than 
anything Plato portrayed him as saying about rhetoric and 
ethics. 


Plato presumably focused on making definite the 
role of rhetoric because rhetoricians were wont to step 
outside the boundaries of their expertise and extend their 
influence in society as far as they opportunistically were 
able. And he presumably focused on ethics in 
correspondence with the topic of rhetoric because rhetoric 
was claimed by Gorgias and others to be the art of speaking 
and persuading about matters of justice and injustice, both 
in the lawcourts and in the public assemblies. The sheer 
power of rhetoric was obvious to all, but in such a way as to 
raise suspicion, leading to the obvious turn in Socrates and 
Gorgias’ discussion about rhetoric towards the topic of 
ethics and justice, and Socrates attempt to press the 
rhetorician on that point— that they pretended to something 
they could not fulfill. 


But there are other views which Gorgias held, and 
which he committed to writing, which are more daring, 
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more provocative, and more obviously antithesis to the 
views which Socrates argues for. This is where I find room 
for a sequel of considerable significance. Gorgias wrote 
one work On Non-Being, in which he argued that nothing 
exists. This has been well known enough to have earned 
him the epithet of ‘The Nihilist’ amongst moderns. But 
besides arguing that nothing exists, he also attacked the 
possibility of knowledge and meaningful discourse. He 
first argued that nothing exists, then that even if anything 
existed, nothing could be known, and after that, that even if 
anything exists and can be known, nothing can be conveyed 
by speech. His original work is no longer extant, but most 
of the argument is recorded in Aristotle’s On Melissus, 
Xenophanes, and Gorgias and in Sextus Empiricus’ Against 
the Logicians. 


If there were a more obvious and exposed target for 
an onslaught of Socratic refutation I don’t know what that 
would be. And considering that the most lively and 
dramatically contentious of Plato’s dialogues is between 
Socrates and Gorgias’ disciples, as well as Gorgias himself, 
there is a place for a sequel portraying a Socratic refutation 
of Gorgias’ argument that nothing exists, can be known, 
and can be said. 


Thus, working backwards, and starting with the 
arguments of Gorgias, since those are what are available, I 
set Socrates against those in a manner not of my invention 
but neither provided anywhere in the dialogues of Plato. 


However, what I am able to gather from what Plato 
provides is an association between the relativism of 
Protagoras, who said that ‘things are only as they appear to 
each individual’, and the doctrines of Heraclitus that 
‘everything is changing’. He equates the doctrines of 
Heraclitus and the relativism of Protagoras in the 
Theaetetus. | everywhere try to implicate them in the 
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nihilism of Gorgias and repeatedly show how the relativism 
of Protagoras and the ‘doctrine of flux’ of the Heraclitans 
result in each of Gorgias’ points— that nothing really exists 
or has a separate essence, that nothing can be known, and 
that speech is unable to convey meaning. 


The modern reader will notice the parallels with 
trends in modern philosophy. I have those in mind but 
restrict myself to arguing against relativism, for instance, 
only as it is portrayed by the ancient sophists. The modern 
relativists and nihilists don’t so daringly present their 
position, but even more so than that might be regarded as 
obscurantists. Figures like Protagoras and Gorgias, in 
contrast, openly and daringly present their views as 
wholesale claims, in the almost triumphant phraseology of 
presocratic philosophy. Thus modern philosophy of 
language is completely relativist and ‘anti-essentialist’ but 
nowhere do they make wholesale claims about the 
impossibility of meaning. Rather they tend to reflect that 
view secondarily by being obscure and never making a 
daring wholesale claim about there not being meaning. For 
that, I suppose, they think would make them essentialists. 
Nonetheless they campaign relentlessly against meaning in 
language. 


Likewise, almost all modern philosophers at least 
since Immanuel Kant have doubted the possibility of 
knowledge in the sense of metaphysics, which is what we 
are concerned with. They thus render dialectic impossible 
and reason impotent. Yet, again, one couldn’t find a daring 
wholesale claim that metaphysics is impossible or that 
philosophy is impotent and useless. Rather, we run into the 
obscurity of unintelligible nuanced technical terms, the 
absence of clear simple propositions predicating one thing 
of a subject universally, and a maze-like trap of 
correspondence literature, especially in their academic 
journals, of one person writing about what someone else 
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wrote, which was written about what some yet other wrote, 
all directed more and more into particularities and away 
from simple assertions of a universal character. 


Post-Kantian philosophy is markedly relativist and, 
if not nihilistic, at least agnostic and skeptical, refusing the 
possibility of syllogistic reasoning or, in general, modes of 
inference, about the topics of metaphysics and all other 
domains of philosophy. But what makes them difficult is 
that they, in alignment with their position that argument and 
reason are insufficient and impotent, steer the discourse into 
compartmentalizations and particularities by making 
assertions not of a universal character and not about the 
general kinds of things nor about anything primary. Thus 
they produce unintelligible ‘noise’ rather than reasoned 
discourse. It’s not that their method is wrong, or that we 
differ with them regarding that, but something else, 
something regarding their allusiveness and the obscurity of 
their assertions, or the irrelevance of their assertions when 
they steer the discourse into hyper-particularities and 
technical specifications. The employment of technical 
terms and the fragmentation into compartments such as 
resulted from ‘the linguistic turn’ are significant of their 
refusal to make universal assertions in the form of 
propositions which predicate something universally of any 
primary kind of thing. Post-Aristotelian and post- 
propositional logic is significant of the same inadequacies. 
The specialization and isolation of what they call ‘symbolic 
logic’ away from discourse and language, and even away 
from any content, is significant of the inability of modern 
philosophers to reason and make inferences. As if they 
might plug metaphysical terms into an algebraic equation! 
But how could an inference be made amongst symbolic 
notation? None could. All symbolic notation is geared 
towards calculation rather than inference. But all that only 
results from their skepticism regarding dialectic and the 
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ability to draw inferences through the arrangement of 
propositions. 


And what wells to the surface is relativism, much 
like that of Protagoras, but masked, going as far as they can 
whilst remaining allusive to being labeled as what they are, 
relativists, and less so for the purpose of hiding than for the 
purpose of having a position which cannot be contended 
against and refuted. 


Due to that sort of allusiveness and obscurity, of 
hiding behind technical terms and nuanced phrases with 
definitions more obscure than the term in question, and 
hiding behind the maneuver of shifting the fault of their 
unintelligibility onto the ability of their opponents to 
comprehend their meaning, due to all of that I prefer instead 
to not even indirectly present Gorgias as voicing their 
positions and to set Socrates against the arguments as 
presented, for the most part, by Gorgias himself. 


I do, however, everywhere attempt to implicate the 
relativism of Protagoras and Heraclitus in Gorgias’ 
metaphysical nihilism, epistemological skepticism, and 
linguistic relativism, or his denial of meaning and 
significant discourse. I do this by pointing out that the 
relativism of Protagoras and the doctrines of Heraclitus 
result in each of Gorgias’ claims, that nothing exists, can be 
known, or can be said. And that is true. Plato spends a 
great deal of time showing how all of their positions 
amount to the same thing in his Theaetetus. 


I also try to show the peculiarity of rhetoric to be 
the ability to persuade about things the rhetorician doesn’t 
himself believe— that rhetoricians would try to prove their 
competency in persuasion by successfully arguing for a 
difficult position, which they didn’t themselves believe. 
Thus, we hear everywhere of sophists concerned with 
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“making the weaker argument appear stronger”. They 
would, of course, not themselves believe the weaker side of 
the argument is true, but would prove their competency in 
rhetoric and persuasion by making a defense of an 
improbable and difficult position. The very training of 
rhetoricians has, long since then, always been centered on 
the practice of arguing both sides of an argument. We 
might notice the obvious correspondence of that with a 
hired lawyer defending his client regardless of justice and 
what his client should deserve. But the ancient rhetoricians 
and sophists went much further, and would compose 
speeches in defense of non-forensic topics with the intent of 
making the weaker side of an argument appear stronger not 
in a court of law, but about general topics perhaps of 
politics or ethics and education or anything else. 


Thus, I present the characters in the Second 
Gorgias as doubting whether Gorgias himself believes that 
nothing exists, can be known, or can be said, and doubting 
whether he isn’t merely attempting to display his rhetorical 
talent by making an argument in defense of an impossible 
position. For how could a great rhetorician such as he 
seriously argue that nothing can be conveyed to another by 
speech? There is simply no possible way that a prominent 
rhetorician could really think that speech is incapable of 
conveying anything to other people. 


That is all to say that Gorgias’s available writings, 
specifically his book On Non-Being, provide an opportunity 
to present a dramatic dialogue between Socrates and 
Gorgias in sequel to the dialogue by Plato. Socrates’ 
position is derived primarily from his opposition to the 
relativism of Protagoras and the doctrine of flux of 
Heraclitus as illustrated in the Theaetetus. For, there he 
explicitly states that Protagoras and Heraclitus are in 
agreement that nothing really exists, that nothing is any one 
thing, and that according to them we ought to abolish the 
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words ‘being’, ‘is’, ‘are’, ‘such’, and only speak of things 
as becoming and changing. 


In the Theaetetus, Socrates then opposes that view, 
or uses the absurdity of there not being anything that we 
can say really ‘is’ to discredit the view that knowledge is 
perception. He even verges so close to directly referencing 
Gorgias’ arguments that nothing exists, can be known, or 
can be said, as to say that if knowledge were perception 
then we would find that nothing can be known, instead of 
what Protagoras says, that nothing is false and all 
perspectives are equally true. Of course, in that same 
dialogue, Socrates also references Gorgias’ position on 
language when he says that the Heraclitans abolish the 
words ‘is’, ‘are’, ‘being’, and any words that signify 
anything stationary and fixed. Perhaps Plato didn’t 
reference Gorgias by name in those passages because he 
didn’t take Gorgias writings On Non-Being seriously, that 
he also attributed Gorgias’ metaphysical arguments to an 
attempt to display rhetorical ability. In any case, Gorgias 
falls somewhere within or between the relativism of 
Protagoras and the doctrines of Heraclitus as copiously 
unraveled in the Theaetetus. I should say that I consider 
Gorgias’ argument to be a peculiar outgrowth of the 
doctrines of Heraclitus, and spend a good deal of time 
trying to show that Heraclitus is the more extreme and 
dangerous of the mentioned thinkers, especially considering 
that his statement that ‘everything is changing’ means that 
nothing underlies change or that there is no continuation of 
identity of anything through change, but that everything 
changing, by becoming different, becomes what it is not 
and so ceases to be what it is. 


My attempt to implicate Protagoras and Heraclitus 
in Gorgias’ metaphysical nihilism, his epistemological 
skepticism, and his claims that nothing can be conveyed to 
another by speech is in line with how Plato treats the 
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relativism of Protagoras and the doctrines of Heraclitus as 
ultimately the same view, that there isn’t anything that 
exists and that nothing is any one thing with a separate and 
unchanging essence. 


Plato, however, does not provide the arguments 
against the position as specifically expressed by Gorgias. 
For he treats those extremes as obviously absurd, as dead 
ends, and as discrediting the hypothesis about knowledge 
being perception. And where he does directly contend 
against Protagoras’ relativism, not much of that can be 
directly applied to Gorgias’ version. Thus, most of the 
arguments which I present Socrates as using to refute the 
arguments of Gorgias are my own, yet are stamped with the 
same sort of character and intend not to fall outside of 
Socrates’ usual manner of argument. 


Again, the availability of Gorgias’ writings provide 
grounds upon which to style a second dialogue between 
him and Socrates. And given the daring and radical nature 
of his work On Non-Being, of his argument that nothing 
exists, can be known, or can be conveyed by speech, and 
given that Plato directly expressed disapproval of those 
sorts of views in the Theaetetus, although without reference 
to Gorgias’ version, the grounds are laid for a standoff 
between Socrates and Gorgias, not about ethics but about 
metaphysics. 


The purpose and mode of my work should then be 
clear. And here, gratitude demands that I should publicly 
acknowledge the conditions by which my ambitious 
endeavors were granted possibility and potential. The 
center about which my education has revolved is the 
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Sacramento State University library, which I have inhabited 
like a ghost for ten to twelve years. I want to acknowledge 
how instrumental to my development was attending to 
lectures on Plato given by Professor Mark Williams while I 
was an undergraduate student at that college. I also want to 
acknowledge Professor Jeremy Reid, whose seminars on 
Plato not only challenged me to sharpen my skills as a 
writer and to prepare a discourse, but brought me to the 
runway from which I would begin writing the Alcibiades 
II, For, while I was a graduate student at San Francisco 
State University under Professor Jeremy Reid, I began 
writing dialogues in this fashion, for which I abandoned by 
education there, as I considered myself to have gathered 
what I needed, and could tell I had set off on an arduous 
project that required more time than I could afford to give 
as a graduate student. He, especially, I consider to be my 
etapoc as a fellow disciple under the same discipline. For 
the most part, however, my education has been lonesome 
and weariful, something I have sacrificed almost all the 
pleasantries of life for—career paths nearly within reach I 
had to abandon, dreams extinguished, friends less relatable, 
and women likewise. The greater part of every day has 
been devoted to achieving a grasp on the fundamental 
problems posed in western philosophy, and that is 
something which, although arduous and for the most part 
without companionship, is importantly rewarding in other 
aspects, even without recognition. For, I long ago accepted 
that I might and would live with conditions approximating 
on that of the cynics, and without the slightest doubt 
considered that I would prefer nourishment of the mind, in 
finding resolve in comprehending the dilemmas of western 
philosophy, and to take my pleasure from the discourses of 
the past.** I have, then, found refuge in the library at 


34 “That reading good books is like having a conversation with 
the most distinguished men of past ages, namely their authors— 
indeed, a carefully prepared conversation in which they reveal to 
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Sacramento State University, as it were, “standing aside 
under the shelter of a wall in a storm.”** That library 
contains the premier collection of Greek literature in the 
western half of the United States, with few comparable 
collections of Greek literary works available in the country. 
There, I have the pleasure of gazing upon the gallery of 
genius. A leader of the Greek community in Sacramento is 
responsible for discovering, purchasing, and donating the 


us only the best of their thoughts.” Rene Descartes. Discourse on 
Method. I 


35“of those who consort worthily with philosophy, some well- 
born and well-bred nature, it may be, held in check by exile, and 
so in the absence of corrupters remaining true to philosophy, as 
its quality bids, or it may happen that a great soul born in a little 
town scorns and disregards its parochial affairs... And those who 
have been of this little company and have tasted the sweetness 
and blessedness of this possession and who have also come to 
understand the madness of the multitude sufficiently and have 
seen that there is nothing, if I may say so, sound or right in any 
present politics, and that there is no ally [496d] with whose aid 
the champion of justice could escape destruction, but that he 
would be as a man who has fallen among wild beasts, unwilling 
to share their misdeeds and unable to hold out singly against the 
savagery of all, and that he would thus, before he could in any 
way benefit his friends or the state come to an untimely end 
without doing any good to himself or others,—for all these 
reasons I say the philosopher remains quiet, minds his own affair, 
and, as it were, standing aside under shelter of a wall in a storm 
and blast of dust and sleet and seeing others filled full of 
lawlessness, is content if in any way [496e] he may keep himself 
free from iniquity and unholy deeds...” Plato. Republic. VI, 
496b-496e 
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contents of the collection to the library, some 75,000 
volumes, and after whom the main collection of Greek 
works is named after, as the Tsakopoulos Hellenistic 
Collection—and to whom I address a dedication in the 
following section. 


Before that, I should say something about the 
importance of composing original works in English in the 
ancient style and form of dialectic, as well as sequels to 
Plato. I will provide a quotation from the beginning of 
Cicero’s De Finibus. Recall, however, that I claim 
importance in neither translating classical Greek 
philosophical works into English, nor for composing 
English philosophical works with a method of novelty and 
invention, but in composing English works with the method 
and style of classical Greek philosophy. Purely dialectical 
writings, therefore, in the ancient Greek style and form 
have not hitherto been composed in English, as original 
works. We have translations of that method and style of 
argument, and we have writings that cover philosophical 
topics in novel styles with nuanced methods of inquiry and 
persuasion—such as treatises, most commonly—but we 
haven’t had original works in the dialectical form and with 
that method and style composed in the English language, as 
I discount Hume and Berkeley for the reasons mentioned 
above. Neither have there been sequels to Plato’s dialogues 
in Greek since antiquity. I suppose the ‘spurious’ dialogues 
fit to the same mold and process that I am enacting, and 
those haven’t been composed for well over two thousand 
years. 


Nonetheless, Cicero was proportionally related to 
Latin literature, for inaugurating the composition of original 
works of philosophy in that language, as I am to English 
literature, for inaugurating the dialectical form and style in 
original English compositions. His arguments in plea for 
the value for Romans to read philosophy in Latin, not only 
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in Greek, which was the situation at the time, is 
proportional to the point I would make regarding the 
dialectical form in the English language. In his De Finibus, 
Cicero says, 


“A more difficult task therefore is to deal with the objection 
of those who profess a contempt for Latin writings as such. 
What astonishes me first of all about them is this—why 
should they dislike their native language for serious and 
important subjects, when they are willing to read Latin 
plays translated word for word from the Greek? Who has 
such a hatred, one might almost say, for the very name of 
Roman, as to despise and reject the Medea of Ennius or the 
Antiope of Pacuvius, and give his reason that although he 
enjoys the corresponding plays of Euripides he cannot 
endure books written in Latin? 

...And supposing that for our part we do not fill the office 
of a mere translator, but, while preserving the doctrines of 
our chosen authorities, add thereto our own criticism and 
our own arrangement: what ground have these objectors for 
ranking the writings of Greece above compositions that are 
at once brilliant in style and not mere translations from 
Greek originals? 

... Yet even supposing I gave a direct translation of Plato or 
Aristotle, exactly as our poets have done with the plays, 
would it not, pray, be a patriotic service to introduce those 
transcendent intellects to the acquaintance of my fellow- 
country men? As a matter of fact, however, this has not 
been my procedure hitherto, though I do not feel Iam 
debarred from adopting it. Indeed, I expressly reserve the 
right of borrowing certain passages, if I think fit, and 
particularly from the philosophers just mentioned, when an 
appropriate occasion offers for so doing; just as Ennius 
regularly borrows from Homer, and Afranius from 
Menander. 

...In my own case, just as I trust I have done my duty, 
amidst the arduous labours and perils of a public career, at 
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the post to which the Roman people appointed me, so it is 
assuredly incumbent on me also to use my best endeavours, 
with such zeal, enthusiasm and energy as I possess, to 
promote the advancement of learning among my fellow- 
country men.”*° 


36 Cicero, De Finibus 1, 2-4 
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TO 
HIS EMINENCE 
ANGELO TSAKOPOULOS 
A PATRIARCH AND PATRICIAN OF THE GREEK 
COMMUNITY IN SACRAMENTO 


May it please your Eminence, 


The philosophy of Plato, from its native dignity, 
and the noble birth of its author, has a double claim to the 
patronage of nobility. To whom, therefore, can it so 
properly apply for protection as to a nobleman like your 
Grace, who deservedly stands at the head of the Peerage, 
and who has sponsored the collection of Greek literature, of 
invaluable antiquities, providing for your city and for many 
citizens there a road by which to renaistre and return ad 
fontes. 


As Erasmus remarked, 
“Sed in primis ad fontes ipsos properandum, id est graecos 
et antiquos.” That is, above all, one must hasten to the 
sources themselves, that is, to the Greeks and ancients. 


And as Thomas Taylor said to his patron Charles 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
“Tt is a remarkable thing, my Lord, that the writings of Plato 
were first translated into Latin by Marcilio Ficinus, under 
the auspices of the illustrious Cosimo de Medici, and of his 
grandson Lorenzo the Magnificent, and that the first 
complete translation of them into English is under the 
patronage of your Grace. But, however great the merit may 
be of the support which was given by the Medici to the first 
translation of Plato’s works into Latin, it certainly is not 
equal to that of your Grace in the aid which you have 
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afforded to the following translation of them into English. 
For your Grace’s patronage commenced at that period of 
the last very calamitous war, which was of all others the 
most unfavourable to the encouragement of literature; while 
that of the Medici began and ended in peace.” 


So also, I might say to you, that it is a remarkable 
thing that the writings of Plato were first translated into 
Latin by Marcilio Ficino, under the auspices of Cosimo de 
Medici, and that the first sequels to Plato, and the first 
dialogues in English that truly portray talent in the 
dialectical method, have been composed under the 
patronage of your Majesty. And although your patronage 
of these works is indirect and not sponsored personally, the 
difficulty in this age is greater, both for sponsors of the 
arts—and by those, I mean the classical liberal arts—and 
for composers of works in ancient styles of literature. 
Then, also, Cosimo de Medici’s primary benefaction to 
Ficino was supplying him with copies of Greek manuscripts 
of Plato’s dialogues, and only secondary to that was he a 
benefactor by granting Ficino the means of distribution. 


Permit me, therefore, to add, my Lord, that 
however bright and however benign the star of the 
Medician family might have shown on the labours of 
Ficino, I consider that of the most noble family of the 
Tsakopouleis to have beamed with a more splendid and 
auspicious light on those of mine. I have long since 
thought that, all the while I was inhabiting the Greek 
collections at the library at Sacramento State University. 
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SECOND GORGIAS 


A SEQUEL TO PLATO’S GORGIAS 


SECOND GORGIAS 
A SEQUEL TO PLATO’S GORGIAS 


CHARACTERS OF THE DIALOGUE 
Antisthenes 

Apollodorus 

Socrates 

Aristodemus 

Phaedrus 

Chaerophon 

Callias 

Gorgias 

Callicles 


Apollodorus: Antisthenes, wait for me! 

Antisthenes: Who is that? Oh, Apollodorus, one of the few 
men of these parts whom I am gladdened to chance upon 
meeting. 

Apollodorus: And how untrustworthy chance has favored 
me with our timely encounter. 

Antisthenes: What makes you say that? And from where 
have you come? You are not usually accustomed to take 
this part of the road from the Piraeus to Athens, but usually 
you take the road straight from Phalerum along the 
opposing wall. 
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Apollodorus: I will tell you. Earlier I was to meet someone 
in the Piraeus who was arriving in the port. And first of all 
I should say, that while I was there I had the thought that 
you appear in such striking contrast to your fellow 
Piraeians. For the port, much like Phalerum, is swarming 
with busy activity, foreign metics and locals alike, hauling 
wealth and valuable products here and there. And the 
whole place and everyone there seems to be concerned with 
one thing, transacting the exchange of various goods to be 
imported or exported. But you show the utmost contempt 
for that sort of behavior, and although I too scoff that their 
lowly and aimless business, I can only put myself in 
perspective when I see the scorn that you have for them, 
appearing as you do to be a screeching hawk surrounded on 
all sides by crows. 

Antisthenes: But you have often seen a noble hawk flee the 
pursuit of ignoble crows, haven’t you? 

Apollodorus: Such I consider to be the worst of omens. 
And my heart is broken when I see the order of nature 
overtumed and inverted. Yet even now I feel as if I have 
just been chased by crows, and that is why I said I am so 
fortunate to have chanced upon you. 

Antisthenes: How so? 

Apollodorus: While I was in the Piraeus I overheard a 
conversation between a group of young men and what must 
be an aspiring sophist. I did not recognize the sophist, nor 
do I know if he is a foreigner or a local Athenian. He was 
making a daring argument which was altogether troubling 
and difficult to refute. Nor had those gathered around him 
any response. He was arguing that nothing exists. Now I 
am familiar with those arguments that claim that everything 
is in motion or everything is one, and think myself pretty 
well equipped to contend with them. But at this, that 
nothing exists, I could find no means to repel the daring 
argument. The only thing I had at my disposal was the 
assurance of where he got the argument. For I have heard 
that Gorgias once made a public display of an argument 
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that nothing exists*’, and that Socrates was present and very 
well able to unravel the difficulties raised by Gorgias. Now 
I know you are familiar with both of those great men and 
must be aware of the discussion I refer to. So, having just 
been overwhelmed with the same argument which Gorgias 
previously presented in a public exhibition, I am desperate 
to hear from you how that argument can be dispelled and 
resolved. 

Antisthenes: Good thing that you chanced to find me when 
you did. For I was there myself when Gorgias gave the 
public display and I would be happy to tell you about the 
conversation that ensued if you accompany me to Athens 
on the rest of my daily walk to see Socrates. 

Apollodorus: Wonderful. I will doubtlessly accompany 
you there. I was just on my way to seek Socrates’ counsel 
about how the problems raised by that argument might be 
contended against and resolved. 

Antisthenes: Well, I should be able to tell you pretty much 
the whole story, and you can ask him about anything you 
should like clarified when we get to Athens. 

Apollodorus: If you can do that I will be much indebted to 
you, Antisthenes, for I am very troubled by that plague of 
an argument. 

Antisthenes: I am only glad to recall the discussion between 
Gorgias and Socrates, as I also was deeply troubled when I 
heard the argument made by Gorgias, and in addition I was 
greatly surprised at his attempt to argue that nothing exists. 
More so, even, was I impressed by the genius of Socrates. 
And I am quite nearly the perfect person to relate the 
conversation, as I was at the time a student of Gorgias but 


37 Sextus Empericus. Against the Logicians. 65-70 


Aristotle. On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias. On Gorgias. 5. 
979a 
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had already been associating with Socrates, and so was well 
familiar with both. 

Apollodorus: Then don’t leave anything out. 

Antisthenes: I won’t. I will even include what I have since 
gathered about the events leading up to the discussion, of 
which I was not present with Socrates. Socrates was in the 
agora with Aristodemus of Cydathenaeum when they were 
abruptly approached by Chaerephon and Phaedrus. 


Phaedrus: Socrates! Aristodemus! We were looking all 
over for you. You have to join us. We are on our way to 
the house of the illustrious Callias, where Gorgias is to 
present a speech unparalleled by any rhetorician. This is 
not going to be a speech you’ ll want to miss. 

Aristodemus: Oh, most excitable Phaedrus, what makes you 
think we have an ear for such things? Do you not know 
that if we go with you we will be viewing the event through 
an altogether different lens? 

Phaedrus: I don’t care what your opinion is about Gorgias 
and the other rhetoricians. He is to make an argument in 
defense of the position that nothing exists. Now, is that 
something you would want to miss? 

Socrates: That nothing exists? I should indeed like to hear 
the attempt made. If] am not mistaken, Aristodemus too 
will find that to be a banquet most suitable to our inquiries. 
Phaedrus: Not only that nothing exists, but he will also 
argue on top of that, that even if anything exists nothing can 
be known, and that even if anything exists and can be 
known it couldn’t be said. Now I don’t think you would 
pass up the chance to observe such an incredible discourse. 
For no other rhetorician has even ventured to argue about 
anything of the sort, let alone something so difficult to 
defend and be persuasive about. 

Aristodemus: Why, Phaedrus, you are quite right. I 
wouldn’t miss that for the world. But is that the point of 
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the speech, to make a display of his rhetorical ability, or is 
he really in earnest that nothing exists? 

Phaedrus: Well, if he succeeds in persuading his listeners 
that nothing exists will he not have proven himself the 
champion of rhetoric? Or have you ever heard a rhetorician 
defend a more difficult position? 

Socrates: You mean to ask, Phaedrus, if we have ever heard 
a rhetorician make a weaker argument than that appear to 
be the stronger? 

Phaedrus: Yes 

Socrates: Oh, Phaedrus, Aristodemus here is right that you 
will be bringing people that view the display through an 
entirely different lens than do you aspiring rhetoricians. 

For we do not care anything for a rhetorical defense of an 
impossible position, nor for a weaker argument appearing 
stronger or a false argument appearing truer. We only care 
about the argument itself. But as an argument that 
seemingly cannot be refuted cannot but be assented to, and 
as an argument appearing to be the stronger amounts to just 
that, thus far are we intrigued by this display of Gorgias. 
For, anyone to whom the weaker argument is made to 
appear stronger is bound to be persuaded, if the argument 
then shall seem to them as if it can’t be refuted. 
Chaerephon: But Phaedrus here is also right, Socrates, that 
the two of you will not want to miss the display of such an 
argument. 

Socrates: Doubtlessly 

Chaerephon: Then let us make our way straight to the house 
of Callias. 


Antisthenes: When the four of them eventually approached 
the entrance of the house, Callias, son of Hipponicus, the 
master of the house and the host of the event, straight away 
noticed them before any of the others and, after greeting 
them warmly, led them inside. Rarely had they before seen 
such a collection of Athenian nobles and prominent 
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intellectuals in one place. When they entered the open 
courtyard they noticed the orator Lysias with a few of his 
students and his brother Polemarchus, some foreigners, 
some Athenians, along one side or hallway of the peristyle 
cloister. Along another covered stretch of the open 
courtyard they saw the orator Isocrates with Andron, son of 
Androtion and the two sons of Pericles, Paralus and 
Xanthippus. Further along the same side of the courtyard 
they saw Critias, who was accompanied by the brothers 
Alcibiades and Cleinias, the other Alcmaeonidae pair. And 
various other prominent men they observed as they mingled 
with the company. The open courtyard within the house of 
Callias appeared as if it were the royal court of the Great 
King of Persia, full of diplomats, poets, and nobles centered 
on either persuading or entertaining the royal court. 

Then Callias led Gorgias into the courtyard, trailed by some 
of his students, and everyone awaiting him was 
immediately seated and arranged to view the performance. 
The piercing attention of all those sharp minds combined 
into an air of anticipation as if they were expecting to 
witness an event likely to be remembered in future ages. 

So Gorgias spoke and his discourse did live up to their 
expectations. As you know, he first argued that nothing 
exists. Then he argued that even if anything exists nothing 
can be known, and after that he argued that even if anything 
exists and can be known, whatever that may be cannot be 
said to another nor understood through the medium of 
speech. 

Afterwards a sort of gloom befell the company, both in awe 
of the speech and as if in wonder of what he had done. Few 
were heard muttering something or other to their neighbors 
but most were speechless, never having before heard a 
rhetorician discourse about anything so daring, let alone 
anything so profound. The youths present especially were 
stricken with a sort of solemness, as that of recent initiates, 
although not of anything holy. Socrates, turning to 
Phaedrus, noticed that he was overtaken with concern, 
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having latched onto the discourse with such enthusiasm and 
drunk more than his fill. For not only the youths, but the 
rest of us too felt an affectation which I can liken only to 
the feeling one has when they first notice that they have 
drank too much, and the pleasantness of the wine gives way 
to an uneasy turning of both their stomach and the room. 
Socrates, seeing that the complexion of Phaedrus had 
turned ghostly white and that he looked as if the floor had 
been pulled out from beneath him, consoled the youth in a 
private discussion. Meanwhile, some of the company 
disassembled and went their various ways, while others 
began to listen in to Socrates conversation with Phaedrus. 


Phaedrus: The weight of that tremendous argument, 
Socrates, overturns everything I’ve ever thought. Nay, 
even my perceptions, even what I see around me now, 
seems like flickering shadows, nay, shades! Not only that. 
No less than the doubt that these things we see around us 
aren’t really here and aren’t real does the doubt spread over 
me that I myself am not really here. But all is made to 
vanish under the weight of the argument. 

Socrates: Oh my dear Phaedrus, you are but halfway and 
have lost sight of where you departed from without gaining 
sight of where you are headed. Would that Gorgias had not 
provoked you with these troubles without displaying 
something that is not merely in jest for you to grasp. 
Phaedrus: In jest? You speak as if the argument we just 
listened to can be lightly dismissed. What console can 
there be if everything I’ve thought is false and nothing 
exists. 

Socrates: Your thoughts you say are false. But tell me, you 
have thoughts nonetheless, do you not? 

Phaedrus: And thoughts that err. 

Socrates: But mustn’t they be false about something rather 
than about nothing? Lest neither would they be thoughts 
nor even would they be false, would they? 
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Phaedrus: Well, perhaps. 

Socrates: Tell me. Is falsehood anything but this, thought 
or speech of things as they are not, rather than as they are? 
Phaedrus: No, falsehood must be just that. 

Socrates: But a false thought is wrong about something and 
is nonetheless a thought of something, however not as it is 
but instead as it is not. 

Phaedrus: I suppose so. 

Socrates: Well, a thought that we say is false cannot err 
about nothing but only about something. Is that right? 
Phaedrus: Yes 

Socrates: Consider the case of perceptions. Now these I 
don’t wish to defend entirely, but thus far I doubtlessly will. 
Perceptions too must be perceptions of something, mustn’t 
they? Or could they be perceptions of nothing? 

Phaedrus: Well, on the spot I would say they are 
perceptions of something, although they might also err and 
be false. 

Socrates: Of course they might be false, for we find many 
of them to turn out false. But even those that are false, of 
them, can there be any doubt that there is a perception? I 
mean this. You may well doubt whether or not things are 
as you perceive them to be, but can you even possibly 
doubt that you have the perception, whether the perception 
be true or false? 

Phaedrus: I guess that cannot be doubted. 

Socrates: And perception is a passivity and we receive 
impressions of things passively, right? 

Phaedrus: What relevance has that? 

Socrates: If there were nothing perceptible, nothing to be 
perceived, we could not receive the perceptions of them, as 
we are not ourselves responsible for perceptions, nor are we 
capable of generating them nor of refusing them. And so, 
whether our perceptions are true or false, we cannot so 
much as doubt that we perceive, nor that our perceptions 
are of something rather than nothing. 

Phaedrus: As you were saying about thoughts? 
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Socrates: Similarly, yes. What doubt can there be that we 
have a thought, or that we think, even amidst the doubt 
about whether the thought be true or false? And, Phaedrus, 
what doubt can there be that a thought is of something 
rather than nothing? As, that is, even a false thought must 
be false and err about something, but could not be a thought 
about nothing, for then it wouldn’t even be a thought, and 
we cannot doubt that we have a thought or that we think. 
Phaedrus: But then there must be something, something that 
exists, for there to be thought. Is that what you are saying? 
Socrates: That is precisely what I’m saying. 


Callias: You two, Socrates and Phaedrus, the rest of us 
want in on your conversation. For now that we are few I 
think the sort of discussion you are having would be more 
appropriate. And as you, Socrates, seem to be consoling 
Phaedrus, why do you not speak so that the rest of us can 
hear? Or rather, why don’t you put your questions to 
Gorgias here? I don’t think he should be offended that he is 
being contended against, for he argued for a position which 
nobody here, nobody even on the face of the wide earth, 
believed to be true. And beyond that, Gorgias claims part 
of his expertise to be answering questions, and he professes 
to answer all questions which any may ask. 

Socrates: I have no objections, Callias, if Gorgias here 
consents to answer my questions. So what do you say, 
Gorgias? While we were a great multitude and you were 
making your exhibition, although I could not entirely keep 
up with what you were saying, it would have been 
inappropriate to hinder your presentation with questions. 
But now, since we are, as Callias says, few, the sort of 
discussion which proceeds by question and answer would 
be appropriate. 

Gorgias: I have no objection, Socrates. It would be strange 
if I, who profess to answer any question posed to me, 
should now refuse to answer you, especially after giving a 
speech in defense of a most unusual and difficult position. 
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Callias: Oh how delightful. I do think that the rest of us 
would like to hear this topic discussed at greater length. 
Nor were we able to hear your discussion with Phaedrus, 
Socrates. So do begin again and set your questions to 
Gorgias without assuming that we are aware of anything 
which you might have established with Phaedrus. 


Socrates: I think there is something, Gorgias, which we 
might discuss first that should make our discourse seem less 
like a contest between disputants than a shared inquiry. I 
mean to say that I am stricken with wonder at how similar 
your argument is with that of Protagoras. When we were 
listening to your exhibition, I did not yet have this thought, 
but as I have begun to reflect on the matter, I noticed the 
correspondence. 

Gorgias: In what way? What do you mean? 

Socrates: I will tell you. Now, I don’t mean to imply that 
you in any way copied or imitated his doctrine, for you 
have exhibited great ingenuity in composing a most 
difficult argument to make. And I further wonder if you 
meant in all this to exhibit your talent in argument and 
speech-making, since you chose to argue for a seemingly 
impossible position. For, I have heard that you at other 
times have made speeches in defense of the most difficult 
things to argue for, and that you take that sort of challenge 
up as a rhetorical exercise. 

Gorgias: What is the difference to you if I defend a view 
that is not necessarily mine or if I really hold the view 
myself? 

Socrates: That makes no difference to me. Of course if I 
were ill and someone gave me advice about how my health 
might be restored, in that case I would most definitely want 
to first know who the speaker is and if he is a medical 
physician or not, and if he believes what he prescribes, 
before listening to him. However, there is no harm in 
treating the argument as separate from your belief, yet you 
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must not deceive me and tell me you agree when you do 
not, regarding my questions. 

Gorgias: I am answering in earnest. Now, what is this you 
say about the similarity of my argument with those of 
Protagoras? 

Socrates: I mean that he would likely agree with your 
whole thesis, him more so than any other of our modern 
contemporaries, first, that nothing exists, and, after that, 
that if anything exists it can’t be known, and also, that if 
anything exists and can be known, it can’t be said. 

Gorgias: Do you think so. 

Socrates: I practically know so. For, that all follows from 
his own arguments. You are aware, are you not, with his 
statement that “things only are as they appear to each 
individual, that things are to you as they appear to you and 
to me as they appear to me”? 

Gorgias: Yes, of course. 

Socrates: Well, I understand that there is no outward 
similarity between that and what you have said. However, 
each of the points of your argument follow from that claim, 
which seems to mask the same position about nothing 
existing, the inability of knowledge, and the inability of 
speech. Whereas you quite boldly pronounce what he 
masks behind his seemingly less contentious claim. And, 
once again, I don’t intend to imply that you learned any of 
these things from him or that you are his student or disciple, 
for I know you are colleagues and if there is any that is his 
equal it is you, however, I get a feeling that I had years and 
years ago. May I explain? 

Gorgias: You may. 

Socrates: You are aware that Parmenides came to Athens 
with Zeno during the Great Panathenaea? I’m referring to a 
time when most of the youth present were not yet born. 
Gorgias: I have heard. 

Socrates: Well, they came to Athens to present the writings 
of Zeno, and he read them to us much like you just read 
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your argument On Non-Being*®. Parmenides was an old 
man by then, at least sixty-five, and I was a very young 
man, probably as young as any the youths present here. 
Zeno was around forty years old, but he had composed the 
work as a young man, in the spirit of contention that is 
common to men at that age. Anyways, when I had heard 
Zeno read his writings, I asked him if he wasn’t saying the 
same thing as Parmenides but the other way around. For, 
Parmenides had argued that everything is only one, and had 
received much criticism from many saying that everything 
couldn’t be just one. So, in response, and in order to defend 
his master, Zeno composed a series of arguments against 
the possibility that things are many, offering great 
difficulties to Parmenides’ opponents, as if taking the 
offense instead of the defense. And I wasn’t slighting Zeno 
in any way, as that was the natural course for him to take. 
However, I get the sense that you are making a similar 
maneuver in this work in correspondence with Protagoras, 
although I realize you are not his disciple but his colleague. 
I also get the sense that your thesis is like one wing of an 
attack in accordance with an opposing wing of the theses of 
Protagoras, wherefor I am beginning to be careful not to be 
flanked by his arguments which could easily blindside me 
since they might also be arranged in support of your own. 
Gorgias: I will understand the comparison if you tell me 
how the theories of Protagoras result in the claims I have 
made. That, I will tell you now, was not my intention. This 
is not an attempt to defend his doctrines. However, you are 
right to compare us in other respects. Our schools, as 
opposed to the Eleatics or any others, don’t profess to 
teach, or even to defend, any particular doctrine for the 
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most part. We both rather provide our disciples with the 
skills required to be effective at persuasion in public affairs. 
Socrates: There is Protagoras’ claim that “things only are as 
they appear to each”, as we acknowledged. Now, that is, I 
think, a more palatable way of making a claim that implies 
the bolder claims that you have made today, which, again, I 
should say, exhibits your talent at making an argument for 
something that is difficult to defend and showcases your 
rhetorical skill without question. 

Gorgias: Yes, I pride myself in being able to make the 
weaker argument appear stronger, for what else could prove 
competency in argument and persuasion than successfully 
defending the most difficult position. 

Socrates: And your rhetorical exhibition made that clear. I 
could tell by the response of the audience that almost 
everyone was persuaded. So, what is there to worry about 
some one person such as I taking the argument as abstract 
and separate from the composer and examining its 
soundness? 

Gorgias: Go right ahead as you have begun. Now, about 
the correspondence with Protagoras... 

Socrates: Well, things often appear differently, even 
opposite and contrary, to one person as they do to another. 
Is that not obvious to all? 

Gorgias: That is. 

Socrates: Is that not what Protagoras is referring to when he 
says that “things are as they appear to each”? 

Gorgias: That must be what he’s referring to. 

Socrates: For example, that the same wind might appear 
cold to someone that is wet and warm to someone that is 
dry? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And if we or they were to ask Protagoras, is the 
wind itself warm or cold, or is the wind neither warm nor 
cold itself, what would he say? 

Gorgias: I suppose he would say that the wind is neither 
cold nor warm in and of itself. 
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Socrates: But his meaning is that they are both right— both 
the one who thinks the wind is cold and the other who 
thinks the wind is warm? 

Gorgias: His meaning is that they both are right. 

Socrates: But he would also say that the wind is neither 
cold nor warm in and of itself? 

Gorgias: He would also say that. 

Socrates: And that they are both right that the wind appears 
to each of them such? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: Then the wind itself isn’t the criterion of their 
judgement, but the only standard is the appearance of the 
wind, which is different to each? 

Gorgias: He would agree to that too. 

Socrates: Then does he not do away with any truth about 
the wind itself, apart from its appearance to each? 
Gorgias: The truth for him is not about the wind itself, but 
that the wind appears such-and-such to someone or other. 
Socrates: And neither are more right or more wrong than 
any other? 

Gorgias: That too. 

Socrates: And the same goes for health and disease? 
Wouldn’t he say that none are qualified more than any 
others to determine if someone is healthy or diseased? 
Gorgias: He would. 

Socrates: And navigating a ship, would any be more right 
or wrong about the season to sail and the winds and course 
of navigation? 

Gorgias: I suppose not. 

Socrates: But those things would all be as they appear to 
each? 

Gorgias: Such is his claim. 

Socrates: And only as they appear to each? 

Gorgias: And only as they appear to each. 

Socrates: And having no essence of their own outside of 
how they appear? 

Gorgias: I cannot say. 
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Socrates: Well, you can say that they appear opposite and 
contrary to different people, can you not? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And could things themselves really be contrary to 
themselves? 

Gorgias: That would be quite absurd. 

Socrates: But they do appear opposite and contrary to 
different people at the same time, right? 

Gorgias: That is sure. 

Socrates: And Protagoras says that they are as they appear 
to each? 

Gorgias: He says that. 

Socrates: But they themselves couldn’t be contrary to 
themselves. 

Gorgias: No 

Socrates Then one of two things results, either things can’t 
be as they appear to each, or Protagoras means that things 
themselves don’t exist apart from appearance, or, in other 
words, that things have no essential nature themselves, that 
there is nothing outside of appearances. 

Gorgias: I assume his meaning is the latter, that things don’t 
exist apart from how they appear. 

Socrates: So, you see, Protagoras would likely agree with 
your first claim, that nothing exists. 

Gorgias: In a rather shrouded way, yes. 

Socrates: And with your second claim too. For, he says 
there is none that are more right than any others and none 
that are more wrong about anything, and that no perspective 
is more true than any other, nor any more false. 

Gorgias: That is at least implied in what he says, yes. 
Socrates: Neither are their qualified experts in any field 
under that hypothesis? 

Gorgias: I suppose not. 

Socrates: Then does he not do away with knowledge, even 
though he seems to say that each is right about how things 
appear to him? 

Gorgias: In that sense, yes. 
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Socrates: Well he at least says that things themselves can’t 
be known, that the essence of things outside of appearances 
can’t be known, doesn’t he? 

Gorgias: That much is clear. 

Socrates: Then he, as much as anyone else, agrees with 
your second claim, that even if things existed they couldn’t 
be known. 

Gorgias: He seems to imply that. 

Socrates: And if things have no self-nature or essence of 
their own outside of how they appear, and they appear 
differently to each, and none are more right or wrong about 
either things themselves or how they appear, then how 
could they possibly speak about things? I dare say that they 
couldn’t even speak of how things appear. 

Gorgias: They couldn’t. 

Socrates: For, they couldn’t possibly agree about the 
meaning of words, as the meaning of words would be as 
they appear to each, and there would be no right nor wrong 
interpretation of a words meaning, nor correct or incorrect 
use. And beyond that, there would be nothing for any word 
to signify, as while each is in a sort of fagade world of his 
own, there would be no agreement about anything. 
Gorgias: That is right. 

Socrates: Then he would agree with you final statement as 
well. And I will venture to say that the reverse order of the 
argument carries greater momentum. What I mean is this. 
Zf nothing is, surely nothing can be known. And ifnothing 
is or can be known, surely nothing can be said about 
anything. That cannot be contended against, except from 
the top, by refuting the claimed hypothesis that nothing 
exists. However, you, and quite boldly as you are apt, say 
that even if something exists, it cannot be known, and even 
if something exists and can be known, it can’t be said. 
Whereas, I believe, the momentum is lost with each 
subsequent admission, and the force of the argument 
arranged as I just stated grows in momentum with each 
stage, so long as the hypothesis holds. That, however, we 
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have yet to see. Yet your arrangement of the thesis is not 
surprising if you are trying to exhibit the most difficult 
argument to defend a position that none other could uphold, 
as that would make for a most impressive display of you 
persuasive ability, and as that is what you teach your pupils. 
Gorgias: In any case, you have illustrated very well how the 
implications of Protagoras’ claim that “things are as they 
appear to each” is in agreement with my own argument. 
Socrates: I might say also that the doctrines of Heraclitus 
and the Ephesians come to similar points. 

Gorgias: In what way? 

Socrates: You are aware of there doctrine that everything is 
in motion, or, also, that everything is becoming, are you 
not? 

Gorgias: Yes I am aware of their doctrines. 

Socrates: I don’t think this will be an unnecessary 
divergence, for we will be better of interpreting your theory 
if we include those who agree with you in all but 
appearance, or in all but particulars. 

Gorgias: Then go on. I would like to hear about those who 
are arrayed on my side. 

Socrates: They would be a most troublesome group if they 
were instead arrayed against you. I will try to explain. 
They say that everything is in motion, do they not? 
Gorgias: They do. 

Socrates: And by that they mean that nothing is at rest? 
Gorgias: That is clear. 

Socrates: And that nothing is stationary? 

Gorgias: Yes 


Socrates: Now, by motion do they only mean motion in 
place or do they also include alteration and change? 
Gorgias: They include alteration and change. For, they 
often say that everything is changing. 
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Socrates: Are those not the two kinds of motion, motion in 
place and alteration or change? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And if some things are moving in place but not 
changing in quality or size or essence, and other things are 
being altered but are stationary, would they be right to say 
that everything is in motion, in that sort of wholesale 
fashion, or would things equally be at rest? 

Gorgias: Things would be at rest in one sense and in motion 
in another sense. 

Socrates: So they must mean that everything is in all kinds 
of motion at once? 

Gorgias: They must. 


Socrates: Now, by ‘everything is changing’ do they not 
mean that nothing remains the same? 

Gorgias: They mean just that. 

Socrates: And they regard something that changes in any 
way as becoming different? 

Gorgias: As do all 

Socrates: Then something that changes in any way, they 
would say, becomes different than it is? 

Gorgias: And rightly so 

Socrates: And something that becomes different than it is 
becomes what it is not? 

Gorgias: Becomes what it is not, yes. 

Socrates: And so becoming what it is not must also cease to 
be what it is? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: So again, according to them, something that 
changes in any way, either by altering in quality or size or 
by moving in place, becomes different than it is, and so 
becomes what it is not and ceases to be what it is. 
Gorgias: Precisely 

Socrates: Now, since they say that everything is changing, 
and since they mean by something changing that it, 
becoming different than it is, becomes what it is not and 
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ceases to be what it is, if we really pushed them on this 
point, they would say that nothing remains any one thing 
for any span of time. Similarly, they would refuse to say 
that anything can be any one thing since anything we 
designate as ‘something’ is always becoming something 
else. And I have even heard some of their adherents say 
just that, that something cannot be any one thing if it is 
always becoming something else. 

Gorgias: They would. And I am not surprised that you 
have heard them venture to say that. 

Socrates: But could something that is always in a process of 
changing into something else and that never remains any 
one and distinct thing ever be thought of as having a fixed 
and determinate essence? 

Gorgias: Something in that condition could not have any 
fixed essence, no, but would be wholly indeterminate, 
indefinite, and variable. 


Socrates: And since, according to them, everything is 
always being continuously changed such as not to remain 
any one thing for any span of time, don’t they have to 
abandon the words ‘such’, ‘is’, ‘are’, ‘it’, ‘they’, and the 
like? 

Gorgias: That is right. They really avoid such terminology 
when possible. 

Socrates: Do they not, then, share the position with you that 
nothing really exists. For, that is what they mean and what 
they say when they claim that everything is becoming and 
nothing is. 

Gorgias: They agree with me on that, yes. 

Socrates: You are aware of that distinction between being 
and becoming? 

Gorgias: I am. 

Socrates: And that what is implied when they say that 
everything is becoming, is that nothing really exists? 
Gorgias: Yes 
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Socrates: And could there be any knowledge of anything if 
everything is always changing from what it is into 
something else and nothing remains the same as it is? 
Gorgias: There could not. 

Socrates: For, as soon as we have come to know anything it 
will have begun to cease to be that and change into 
something else. 

Gorgias: That is exactly why. 

Socrates: And could words indicate anything if everything 
is always changing into something else? 

Gorgias: No. We already pointed out that they abandon the 
use of substantive words and try to restrict themselves to 
verbs and indicators of change and motion. 

Socrates: Then don’t you see that they agree with each of 
your three claims? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: I point this out because even if you said 
everything is becoming or everything is changing or 
everything is in motion, and nothing remains the same or is 
stationary, you could still uphold your thesis that nothing is, 
can be known, or can be said. 

Gorgias: That has become clear. 

Socrates: Perhaps we should have that settled first. For I 
anticipate that you might be wont to resort to that position 
in defense of your thesis if you should so be required. 


Callicles: But, Socrates, Gorgias’ argument included a 
refutation of that very position. It would be absurd if he 
were to adapt his argument in support of the position that 
holds that everything is coming to be after having already 
made the argument that, since as being must have either 
come to be or be ungenerated, and being can neither have 
come to be nor be ungenerated, being cannot exist.*? And, 
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in addition, neither of you hold that being came to be, and if 
you were to argue that being is ungenerated and he were to 
oppose you from there, he would be betraying his position 
that nothing exists. And, at the very least, the opposing 
sides of the argument would become obscure. 

Socrates: Oh, Callicles, I do not think Gorgias wants to 
adjust his argument in support of the claim that being came 
to be, neither does he have to. I only point out that the 
authors of the doctrine of flux are in agreement with him 
and that when we begin to inquire into whether or not 
anything can be known or said there might be a great 
degree of difficulty keeping the theories of Heraclitus from 
rising to the surface. 

Callicles: Well, you should contend with the argument as 
he presented it and show that the difficulties he pointed out 
are not involved in either the claim that being is 
ungenerated or that being has come to be. For, as of yet, 
Gorgias is unconvinced of your previous argument with 
Phaedrus that something must exist. 

Socrates: Might we then have the argument repeated? For 
neither did Gorgias wait for my admission after each 
premise, nor was I able to follow every step of his unbroken 
reading of the argument. 

Callicles: That should be done. 

Socrates: And will you, Callicles, repeat the argument for 
us or shall be plead for Gorgias himself to do it? 

Callicles: That should be the task of Gorgias himself, as 
that is not something that I am able to do, as I am as but a 
listener, and your refuting me would not mean anything for 
the validity of his argument. 

Socrates: How, then, Gorgias, did the argument go? For, if 
you should not only want to impress us, which indeed you 
have, but should also want to convince us, as it seems to me 
you will yourself want to repeat at least the relevant part of 
the argument. 
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Gorgias: I gladly consent to repeat the argument. If being 
exists, it must have either come to be or be ungenerated. 
Mustn’t it? 

Socrates: There is no alternative. 

Gorgias: But, first of all, being cannot have come to be. 
For, observe. What has come to be must have come to be 
from being or non-being. Or is there any alternative? 
Socrates: There is not. 

Gorgias: But no one would say that being came to be from 
non-being. For, something can’t come to be from nothing. 
Socrates: Heavens no. 

Gorgias: Neither, however, could being come to be from 
being. For, in that case, being would not have come to be, 
if whatever has come to be couldn’t have existed before 
coming to be. And also, in that case, being would undergo 
achange. And, just as if non-being were to come to be 
from non-being it would no longer be non-being, so also, if 
being were to come to be from being means that being 
would undergo a change, and would no longer be being. 
Socrates: Neither could being come to be from being. 
Gorgias: But if being could not have come to be from being 
or from non-being, then being could not have come to be.*” 
Socrates: It could not have. 

Gorgias: Neither, however, could being be ungenerated.”! 
Socrates: That is a point I wish to contend against. 
Gorgias: Then do make your stand. 

Socrates: And you make your advance. 

Gorgias: If being is ungenerated, then it didn’t come to be? 
Or is that not what we mean by ungenerated? 

Socrates: That is what we mean. 

Gorgias: But what didn’t come to be couldn’t have had a 
beginning, could it? 
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Socrates: It couldn’t have a beginning, no. 

Gorgias: Then being, if it is ungenerated, has no beginning? 
Socrates: It has not. 

Gorgias: But a beginning is a limit of what it is the 
beginning of. Or is something that has come to be not 
limited by its beginning? 

Socrates: A beginning is a limit, yes. 

Gorgias: Then, if being has no beginning, and a beginning 
is a limit, it must be unlimited. Mustn’t it? 

Socrates: It must be. 

Gorgias: And is not what is unlimited infinite? 

Socrates: Yes, infinite 

Gorgias: But could what is infinite be in any place? 
Socrates: Oh how I foresee the crashing weight of the 
argument if I am not to get a footing here. 

Gorgias: Then here is where you will cease to permit my 
advance and take your stand? 

Socrates: Would that I were able, not just to make an 
attempt, but to disarm that ingenious device you have 
resorted to. The amount of time that Agamemnon persisted 
to besiege Troy is but a fraction of the time I have persisted 
trying to solve that enigmatic riddle. 

Gorgias: Do make an attempt, then, for what other 
preparation could you hope to acquire? 

Socrates: You can be assured that I will, Gorgias. 

Gorgias: You are right to say that mighty is the collapsing 
weight of the argument from here. For observe. If 
anything that is must be in some place, and what is nowhere 
is nothing, then if what is infinite cannot be in any place, 
and being is infinite, then being is nothing. 

Socrates: That would follow. However, before dealing with 
this last proposition, that whatever is must be in some 
place, I should like something clarified. We will inevitably 
have to return afterwards to the claim that what is not in 
anything and is nowhere is nothing. 

Gorgias: What would you like clarified. 
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Socrates: If being is ungenerated and without a beginning in 
time, mustn’t being be limitless in respect of time, and not 
in respect of magnitude? Or does the unlimited and infinite 
have these differing senses— infinite in respect of time, an 
infinite magnitude, and an infinite multitude? 

Gorgias: There are those different senses of infinity. 
Socrates: Then, what should rather follow from the 
argument is that, if being is without a beginning in time and 
so is unlimited, then it could not be in time. That is, instead 
of saying that if being is unlimited, then it could not be in 
any place. 

Gorgias: I don’t see why that should not be permitted. Nor, 
however, do I think that will alter the argument. 

Socrates: Neither do I wish to avoid that Gorgon-like 
premise, that whatever is anything must be in something 
else, lest it resurface unawares to me elsewhere. 

Gorgias: Then try the argument for a throw. 

Socrates: First we shall have to be on the lookout that we 
are not speaking with obscurity. 

Gorgias: And how should that be prevented? 

Socrates: There is an obscurity about place and about being 
in something, that might be dispelled. 

Gorgias: In what way? 

Socrates: By specifying about the following. When we say 
that something is in a place or that something is in 
something else, do we mean anything other than that it is 
contained by what it is in? 

Gorgias: That is quite surely what we mean. 

Socrates: And that what is contained is in what it is 
contained by? 

Gorgias: Without question 

Socrates: And the contained is contained by the container? 
Gorgias: Precisely 

Socrates: And, likewise, the container contains the 
contained? 

Gorgias: Indeed 
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Socrates: Now, according to this Gorgon or fury-like 
premise, what is contained is given precedence over what it 
is contained by. For, I assume that you will grant that to 
say that anything that is must be in some place is the same 
as saying that whatever is must be contained by something. 
But the proposition does not read that anything that is must 
contain something. 

Gorgias: That is right. 

Socrates: But should that be so? Or would you say with me 
that if the contained is taken away the container remains, 
yet if the container is taken away there cannot be a 
contained? Or, in other words, there can be a container 
without anything contained but there cannot be anything 
contained without a container. 

Gorgias: I should rather agree. 

Socrates: Then, if there can be a container without anything 
contained but there cannot be anything contained without a 
container, the demand should not be made that if a 
container is then it should be contained by something, nor 
that if place is then it should have to be somewhere. 
Gorgias: And yet, Socrates, I cannot distance myself from 
the assertion that if something is then it must be 
somewhere, and that anything that is nowhere is nothing. 
Socrates: You have heard that some of the mathematicians, 
albeit some of the less sophisticated of them, define unity as 
a point without place. Have you not? 

Gorgias: I have 

Socrates: Now, I am sure that the author of that ingenious 
device, I mean the premise that anything that is must be 
somewhere, would not allow that something without 
magnitude like a point could be anything, since his other 
armament is the supposition that anything that when added 
or subtracted from another doesn’t result in increase or 
decrease doesn’t exist. Nor should I expect that to be 
something that you ought to immediately allow. However, 
that is one instance of something that is commonly admitted 
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to exist without place. Yet we should rather turn elsewhere 
for a definite solution to this problem. 

Gorgias: That should not prove decisive in the scope of this 
argument. Where ought we to turn? 

Socrates: Well, we are yet to reach a decisive agreement 
about what is unlimited, whether that, if admitted to not be 
anywhere, or, more appropriately, if admitted not to be in 
time, would thereby not exist. Although we are halfway to 
a definite solution about whether everything that is must be 
somewhere, we might make somewhat of a fresh start 
without abandoning our dilemma about place by 
considering the same question in the context of the limited 
and the unlimited rather than, as we were, of the contained 
and the container. 

Gorgias: I see how that sort of maneuver might, again, 
prevent obscurity, since the terms are rather analogous. 
Socrates: I would hope so. Beware, however, lest we be 
releasing the Titans from Tartarus. Or are there any more 
formidable concepts than the limited and the unlimited, the 
finite and the infinite, the definite and the indefinite, and all 
their host? 

Gorgias: That is, if we already haven’t. 

Socrates: Well said, Gorgias. We are, as yet, already in 
their midst. 

Gorgias: May this, then, not amass confusion nor end 
undecidedly. 

Socrates: Let us then begin with the limited and the 
unlimited. Now, perhaps because the infinite cannot be 
traversed, neither by thought nor by motion, if not, as I 
think is the case, for some other reason, the greatest 
misunderstanding, more so that even than confusion, has 
arisen regarding their meaning and application. I say that 
because I often hear the many applying them in contrary 
ways to contrary things, and sometimes I think they are the 
most assured of principles, while at other times I hardly 
know what they mean. 
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Gorgias: Yes, they are a source of great confusion and we 
ought to take caution as you heed. 

Socrates: Neither should we forget that we are inquiring 
after the unlimited, of whether being, if ungenerated and 
unlimited, and so not in time, would, by not being ‘in’ 
something, not exist. 

Gorgias: That has not slipped my mind. 

Socrates: Good. Now, I suggest that, of the pair, we should 
take first the limited, for that will, I think, be less difficult 
to comprehend, and from there we will be well disposed to 
grasp the unlimited. 

Gorgias: That seems like the natural order to take them. 
Socrates: Then look closely. What is limited has a limit. Is 
that right? 

Gorgias: Undoubtably 

Socrates: And is this how things are for the limited? Would 
you say with me that the limited is limited by a limit? 
Gorgias: That cannot be denied. 

Socrates: And that a limit is the limit of the limited? 
Gorgias: Assuredly 

Socrates: Just as we said that the contained is contained by 
a container, and a container contains the contained? 
Gorgias: Just so 

Socrates: Before we were asking if we are compelled to 
accept the premise that states that anything that is has to be 
somewhere and in something, and if, likewise, anywhere 
something is must also be somewhere and in something, 
and that too must be in something else, and so on. 

Gorgias: That was the problem, or rather the paradox, the 
argument rested on. 

Socrates: And after the same manner, we agreed that if that 
were so then the same thing should apply to the contained 
and what contains it. Such that, if anything that is has to be 
contained by something, since that is the same as being in 
something, the container too, if that is, must also be 
contained by something else, which must also be contained 
by something else, ad infinitum. 
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Gorgias: And there is no question that the two cases are 
analogous. 

Socrates: And we came to the agreement that, at least, what 
is contained cannot exist without what it is contained by, 
and also that what contains, that is the container, can in fact 
exist without anything contained. 

Gorgias: And from there, I believe, we reached a stand still. 
Socrates: Let us then advance from there in a similar 
fashion, this time in terms of the limited and the limit. 
Gorgias: What would be the analogous method of inquiry? 
Socrates: There are two things we should ask. First, 
whether if, as we say that what is limited must be limited by 
a limit, so also a limit must be limited by yet something 
else, and after that, whether a limit can exist without what is 
limited yet what is limited cannot exist without a limit, or 
not. 

Gorgias: Yes. That seems to be the same course of inquiry. 
Socrates: So, to begin. We say that surfaces are the limits 
of bodies, or, in other words, bodies are limited by surfaces. 
Do we not? 

Gorgias: We do 

Socrates: But surfaces, being the limits of bodies, are 
themselves limited by yet something else. Are they not? 
Gorgias: Indeed, they are. 

Socrates: And what is it that surfaces are limited by? Or, 
what are the limits of surfaces? 

Gorgias: Lines 

Socrates: And we might ask the same thing about lines, 
whether they, although being the limits of surfaces, are 
themselves limited by something else? 

Gorgias: That would be the appropriate step. 

Socrates: And are lines limited by something different from 
lines? 

Gorgias: Yes. Lines are limited by points. 

Socrates: That is, points are the limits of lines? 

Gorgias: Yes 
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Socrates: But are points, being the limits of lines, limited by 
yet something else? 

Gorgias: The question is but absurd. For what magnitude 
or interval is there within a single point to limit, and what is 
there of a point to be contained in or between anything 
else? 

Socrates: Then a limit does not have to itself have a limit in 
something else? 

Gorgias: By the looks of the argument, no. 

Socrates: Then, also, what is unlimited is the limit of the 
limited. Or, in other words, what is the limit of the limited 
is what is unlimited. Has that not become evident? 
Gorgias: Well, Socrates, I cannot tell if you have resolved a 
paradox or if you have set a contradiction in place of an 
impassable passageway. I am, however, dissatisfied with 
admitting that a point, being without interval or magnitude, 
is unlimited. 

Socrates: Then, stepping back, I should ask you to consider 
if you can have any doubt that the limits of a body are 
surfaces? 

Gorgias: Iam much more comfortable admitting that 
surfaces are the limits of bodies. 

Socrates: But if anything that is has to be somewhere and 
has to be in some place, such that the place anything is in 
must itself be in yet some other place, if the place is to 
exist, and that in some other, ad infinitum, if in that case we 
must finally come to something that can only be said to be 
in the whole cosmos? 

Gorgias: Yes, and where, the argument goes, is the cosmos? 
Or what is the cosmos in? Or, better yet, what is the whole 
in? 

Socrates: Well, the cosmos is a body. Is it not? 

Gorgias: A body, yes. 

Socrates: But is what something is in what it is limited by? 
Or are the limits of something not the place in which it is? 
Gorgias: I suppose those are congruent, the place and the 
limit. 
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Socrates: But the limits of a body are surfaces? 

Gorgias: Surfaces, yes. 

Socrates: And the whole is a sphere? 

Gorgias: Indeed 

Socrates: Yet a sphere, being a body, is limited by a single 
surface? 

Gorgias: By a single surface 

Socrates: A single spherical surface, then, is the limit of the 
whole cosmos? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And a body is in what it is limited by? 

Gorgias: Again, yes 

Socrates: Then what the cosmos, or the whole, is in is a 
spherical surface? 

Gorgias: That can be said. What, however, is the spherical 
surface of the cosmos in? 


Socrates: Well, is that not the same as asking what the 
limits of the surface of that sphere are? 

Gorgias: Quite the same 

Socrates: Now, the only limits of a surface are lines? 
Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: But whichever way we turn the surface of a 
sphere, we never reach a line limiting the surface, nor do 
we find any edge or boundary. 

Gorgias: No we do not. 

Socrates: Then the surface of a sphere is without limits. 
For, if the surface of a sphere, being the limit of the sphere, 
were to be limited by anything else, that would have to be 
lines, as all other surfaces are limited by lines. But 
whichever way we go around a spherical surface we never 
reach a bounding line nor an edge, so we cannot say that the 
surface of a sphere has any limit. 

Gorgias: That follows, according to the argument. 

Socrates: And as we found before that the points which are 
the limits of lines are not themselves limited by anything 
else, so now, the surface which is the limit of a sphere is not 
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limited by anything else. For there is no line that forms the 
boundary of a spherical surface. Although you complained 
before of my account that points, although without 
magnitude, are unlimited, being the limits of lines but not 
being limited by anything else, in this case I present you 
with something that does have magnitude, a surface, which 
is not limited by any line nor by anything else. And if that 
is So, we cannot ask what the surface of the sphere of the 
fixed stars is in, nor what its limits are. But although we 
can say that the whole cosmos including the other heavenly 
spheres are within and have as their limit the surface of the 
sphere which carries around the fixed stars, that spherical 
surface is not limited nor bounded by any line, but is 
unlimited and cannot be said to be within anything else. 
Gorgias: Before you asked me to admit that the limits of 
lines, that is, points, being entirely without magnitude or 
interval, are unlimited. Now you ask me to agree with you 
to what, that the surface encompassing as a limit the 
spherical cosmos, although not extending outward, is 
without limit and unlimited? 


Socrates: The argument only demands that what is 
unlimited can be the limit of others. As, naturally, if there 
are some things that are limited and they are limited by 
others which are the limits of them, then we ought to look 
for what is without a limit in those which are themselves 
limits of others. 

Gorgias: You speak of something counterintuitive to how 
our forebearers spoke of these matters. For everywhere we 
hear of their proclamations that bodies limit each other, and 
that if one magnitude is limited by another, that other is 
also limited by it, not that a magnitude is limited by 
something of a different order rather than by something of 
the same order of magnitude. For the men of old would say 
things like the air is limited by the earth and the earth by the 
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air, meaning that they share a common boundary and limit 
each other. 

Socrates: Quite so. For if, as they say, the limit of a body is 
another body, that also will be limited by what it is the limit 
of. Yet if a body is limited by surfaces, surfaces wont then 
be limited reciprocally by the body they limit, nor will the 
surfaces be limited by other surfaces, but by lines. 

Gorgias: And what bearing does this have on the argument? 
Socrates: We were in the midst of that grueling proposition, 
that anything that is has to be somewhere. The problem, I 
remind you, is that if that is true then the same thing applies 
to the place, which will then also have to be in something 
else, and that in yet some other. But if, as place is 
congruent with the limit of what is limited and to the 
container of the contained, and the limit of what is limited 
doesn’t itself have to be limited by something else, then 
neither does place have to be in something else nor does 
what is a limit that is itself unlimited have to be in some 
place. 

Callicles: Your idea of the limit as being itself without a 
limit, Socrates, is indeed compelling, yet difficult for us to 
accept, as we had been thinking of something being without 
a limit as a boundless magnitude or an endless successive 
series. Nor are we ready to admit of what something is 
limited by as not reciprocally being limited by what it 
limits. The argument, I think, is inconclusive. 

Gorgias: Callicles speaks very much to my mind, Socrates. 
I must say that I am similarly reserved as to accepting that 
what is a limit of something shouldn’t also have a limit in 
something else, or shouldn’t be limited by what it limits or 
by anything else. 


Socrates: Well, Iam deeply compelled to thank Callicles 
here for reminding me about the issue of completion and 
conclusiveness. When just now referring to the argument 
as inconclusive you, Callicles, reminded me of something 
which I should have been able to recollect on my own, 
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something which is very much to the point of this idea of 
the limit of others being itself without limit in anything 
else. So tell me, Callicles, would not something be lacking 
from the argument if it were to continue in an endless series 
of successive steps without ever reaching a conclusive end? 
Callicles: It would be unresolved and terribly lacking, yes. 
Socrates: And something like that would be wanting of 
completion? 

Callicles: Of completion, yes 

Socrates: And imperfect? Or could an endless series ever 
reach perfection? 

Callicles: And imperfect 

Socrates: Is not the infinite, if thought of as an endless 
series, then also always lacking completion and perfection? 
Callicles: Well, in that sense you might say so. 

Socrates: And would you say that what isn’t lacking any 
part is a whole? 

Callicles: I would say that. 

Socrates: But the infinite always has some part outside of 
it? 

Callicles: Well, what can always increase is always 
becoming more. 

Socrates: But can the infinite ever reach and encompass all, 
or would that make it a fixed finite quantity? 

Callicles: The infinite can always be more. 

Socrates: But at every successive step of an unending 
increasing series, whatever multitude the infinite 
encompasses becomes finite. Is that right? 

Callicles: But the successive series isn’t finite. 

Socrates: Then there is always something left over, but an 
‘all’ is never reached. 

Callicles: No, for like you said, all would be made to be 
fixed and finite. 

Socrates: Neither is the infinite a whole, for every 
increasing multitude, every whole, that is reached and 
encompassed becomes finite, and the whole of every 
increasing multitude becomes a part of the next, but no 
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whole is reached in an infinite series that doesn’t become 
part of another, and, Callicles, even if a whole were reached 
and encompassed that weren’t to become part of another 
greater multitude, it would be finite, being a multiple of 
finite quantities. But the infinite, as I say, is never whole 
and is always lacking some part, never encompassing all. 
Callicles: What a peculiar thing to say, that the infinite is 
lacking anything. 

Socrates: But when we talk about the infinite as an endless 
series that is what we must say. 

Callicles: And what, on the other hand, was that you were 
saying, that the limit is unlimited and infinite, rather than 
what never reaches an end or a limit? 

Socrates: That was my claim. 

Callicles: Is that not equally absurd? 

Socrates: Perhaps I should illustrate what I have reference 
to when speaking about the limited and the limit and the 
unlimited in this way... There are some things that we 
would never choose to do for their own sake, but which we 
willingly choose to do for the sake of something else? 
Callicles: There are 

Socrates: And we might take up some task in order to do 
something else, neither of which we would choose for their 
own sake, so that yet some other, which can’t be resulted 
without the others, may be secured? 

Callicles: Yes 

Socrates: And a truly endless series of tasks, one that for 
the sake of one thing we have to do something else, and in 
order to do that we have to complete some other, and before 
than another, an endless series like that would be futile and 
pointless without reaching that for the sake of which we 
began? 

Callicles: That would indeed be futile and unfulfilling. 
Socrates: And we call that for the sake of which something 
is done the end? 

Callicles: The end 
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Socrates: And that for the sake of which we do something 
isn’t chosen for the sake of the means but for the sake of 
itself, while the means isn’t chosen for the sake of itself but 
only for the sake of the end? 

Callicles: Yes 

Socrates: But the end isn’t pursued for the sake of anything 
else? 

Callicles: No 

Socrates: And that for the sake of which we do something is 
the end? 

Callicles: As we agreed 

Socrates: Then if the end isn’t pursued for the sake of 
anything else, the end is itself without an end, or is endless? 
Is that right? 

Callicles: I suppose so. But, Socrates, again you offer an 
infinite that is not an unlimited continuation but a 
termination. 

Socrates: And you, Callicles, would have something 
indeterminate and indefinite in favor over what is 
determinate and definite. For if the infinite is anything 
valuable, then it is as I say, but if the infinite is the same as 
the indefinite and indeterminate and the finite is the same as 
the definite and determinate, then the infinite, I say, is less 
than invaluable. And fear not that the end for the sake of 
which we willingly endure pains and all manners of 
difficulty should turn out not to be perpetual or continual. 
For observe that whatever those things are which a person 
loves they can’t get enough of. As Gorgias and I never 
cease to indulge in knowledge and dialectic, and others in 
tragedies and music, and others in all sorts of things. Yet 
their enduring difficulties for the sake of whatever they may 
love is limited, as they only choose to take pains for the 
sake of those other things, but those other things for the 
sake of which they take pains they endlessly transfix upon, 
so far as they are not prevented. 
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Callicles: Well Socrates, I must say that I am gladdened to 
hear that this termination of other things is not only a 
termination and is not itself terminated. 

Socrates: The point, Callicles, is that we find what is 
endless in what is the end of other things or that for the sake 
of which they are done, or again, that we find what is 
unlimited and limitless in the limit of what is limited. 
Callicles: The distinction is more agreeable regarding 
things for the sake of which we choose to do other things 
which we otherwise would never choose to do, much more 
so than your account of the limits of lines, that is points, 
being themselves without limits and therefore unlimited. 
Socrates: But I spoke of the limits of lines being themselves 
without limits and unlimited with much the same thing in 
mind. Regardless, we shall have to see if Gorgias is willing 
to accept this account of something endless being the end 
for the sake of which we endure a sequence of actions. 
Gorgias: That appeals to me a great deal more than your 
account of the limits of lines as unlimited and yet without 
magnitude. But how does all this bear on the argument? 
Was this digression not geared towards the premise that 
something infinite or unlimited cannot be in anything or in 
any place? 

Socrates: Well the premise tied to that, yes, according to 
which anything that is has to be in something and 
somewhere, and that whatever is nowhere is nothing. 
Gorgias: I recall. 

Socrates: We have since agreed that the limits of other 
things may themselves be without limits and so be 
unlimited. Have we not? 

Gorgias: We have. 

Socrates: Now, the place of anything is the limit of what it 
contains? 

Gorgias: Quite so 

Socrates: And these are congruent, the place and the limit, 
as well as, I should say, the container? For what is in any 
place is contained and limited therein as if by a limit. 
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Gorgias: That is agreeable enough. 

Socrates: But the limit, we said, of what is limited doesn’t 
itself have to have a limit, just as the end for the sake of 
which otherwise disagreeable actions are chosen and 
performed may be itself without end and not be for the sake 
of anything else. 

Gorgias: That was said. 

Socrates: Then neither can we say that the container of 
something contained has to be contained by some yet other, 
but if we are to be consistent we must say that what 
contains others may be uncontained. Nor, again, can we 
say that everything must be somewhere or in some place, 
since the place in which things are, if anything like a limit 
of them, may not be in any other place, if as the limit of 
what is limited by it and the container of what is contained 
need not have a further limit nor be contained in anything 
else. Place, then, will not need be in some yet other place, 
nor will anything that is have to be in some place. 

Gorgias: I suppose not. 

Socrates: Neither if being is ungenerated and so without 
beginning and unlimited can we demand that it must be 
somewhere and in something. For a limit need not be 
limited by some further limit, nor what contains be 
contained by something else, and a limit as well as a 
container we say is and may be, without being within a 
limit and without being contained by some yet other. So 
none shall demand that place must be in something else, nor 
then that anything that is must be in something else. 
Gorgias: According to the argument, Socrates, that follows. 
Yet I am hesitant, besides for the sake of consistency, to 
admit the conclusion. 

Socrates: Well, we cannot throw out the conclusion without 
throwing out the premises which were agreeable. 

Gorgias: Nor would I readily throw out what we agreed to 
previously. 

Socrates: Then let us consider the subject matter for which 
these difficulties were raised. 
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Gorgias: Yes. The difficulties raised about ungenerated 
being were that being, if without a beginning and limitless, 
could not be in anything and could not be anywhere. 
Socrates: But the premise that anything that is has to be 
somewhere has been dispelled. 

Gorgias: Somewhat reservedly, yes. 

Socrates: And that, since the limit of what is limited may be 
without a limit. 

Gorgias: Right 

Socrates: Now, being, if ungenerated and without a 
beginning or limit, would be primarily unlimited in respect 
of time, rather than place. Didn’t that become evident to 
us? 

Gorgias: More so in respect of time, yes. 

Socrates: Let us then consider time in terms of what we 
have gathered about the limit, the limited and the unlimited. 
For time is certainly the limit of anything we say has its 
beginning in time, and the unlimitedness of being has been 
considered by us to be in respect of time. 

Gorgias: Certainly 


Socrates: Then, if everything that has come to be is limited 
and has its beginning in time, time must, being the limit of 
everything else, itself also have a limit or be unlimited. Is 
that right? 

Gorgias: Undoubtably 

Socrates: And if time, although the limit of everything that 
has a beginning and is in time, also has a limit and is in 
something else, then would not that have to be ungenerated 
and limitless, without a beginning? Or could something that 
is not in time have a beginning or be generated? 

Gorgias: If time is limited by something else, whatever that 
is couldn’t have a beginning in time, no. 

Socrates: But we said that if being is ungenerated then it is 
without a beginning and unlimited? 

Gorgias: We did 
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Socrates: Then time, having something outside of it, would 
be limited by being? 

Gorgias: I suppose 

Socrates: But if being is the limit of becoming and time as a 
whole, and being outside of time is without beginning or 
limit, then no absurdity results... Instead, we again find that 
things are limited by a limit which is itself without limit. 
And we find that what is unlimited has the relation of a 
limit to what is limited, but is not reciprocally limited by 
what it is the limit of. Once more, as before we found that 
surfaces are limited by lines and lines are limited by points, 
but points are not limited by anything else, and as we found 
that the end for the sake of which we choose to endure 
hardships and difficulties is not for the sake of anything 
else and so itself has no further end, so also being, if 
ungenerated and so without a beginning and limit, cannot 
be in time, but time which is the limit of everything that has 
a beginning is itself limited by being, we find being to be, 
while the limit of others, unlimited. 


Callicles: You have not, Socrates, proved that something 
must exist, yet you have dispelled the difficulties that 
Gorgias said would result from the previous hypotheses. 
Most, if not the rest, of his vast array of arguments that 
prove that nothing exists remain unresolved. 


Socrates: Can that not always be said in defense of the 
refutation of an argument which is structured in such a way 
as to presume that if something exists, such as motion or 
anything else, one of two contraries must be true, such as 
that motion must be either continuous or discrete, and then 
assuming each of them in turn, reduces both of the 
hypotheses to absurdity, leaving the only inference that 
doesn’t result in absurdity to be that the thing in question, 
for example motion, doesn’t exist? I assume your meaning 
is that if I were to show that continuous motion, again for 
example, does not result in the absurdities which the 
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argument concludes, then that would be insufficient to 
prove that either motion in general exists or that motion is 
continuous. 

Callicles: That, I think, is what I mean to say. 

Socrates: Then let us turn from the previous argument as 
from impassable roads, which seem rather to have been 
adopted from the arguments of previous figures and to have 
combined them in ways in which they seem to contradict 
each other. For Zeno and Melissus, who were generally in 
agreement yet argued for the same thing from different 
angles, seem to have provided a storehouse of premises and 
propositions in general which Gorgias here seems to have 
set against themselves. Let us turn away from all that and 
towards an argument of Gorgias’ that seems to have been 
entirely his own unique invention. 

Callicles: Whether your opinion of the previous arguments 
is fair or not I should leave ignored so as to prevent 
distraction. 


Socrates: But, Gorgias, something comes to my mind. 
Recall the decree of Parmenides. He said, I think, to never 
follow the way of thinking that says ‘what is’ is not and 
‘what is not’ is’. I wonder if he, and specifically that 
statement of his, is not the target of your argument. For, 
you go directly against that in a way that none other before 
you has. Perhaps there is more to your argument than a 
rhetorical exhibition even without your entirely supporting 
and believing the claims you make. 

Gorgias: Yes, that is directly opposed to my thesis. 
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Socrates: There are two ways of interpreting his decree that 
I was aware of before hearing your writings read, but now I 
have learned of a third, for you don’t so much stand 
opposed to the two others but to the blatant meaning at face 
value that I had overlooked. 

Gorgias: Which do you mean? 


Socrates: The first interpretation which I assume 
Parmenides primarily meant when he said “never to permit 
the path of inquiry that says ‘what is’ is not, and ‘what is 
not’ is” is that ‘what is’ couldn’t have come to be from 
‘what is not’. For, he says, “if nothing was, what could 
have compelled something to come to be, and why then 
rather than before or after?”*? The assumption being that if 
something comes to be it must come to be from something, 
or in other words, there has to be a cause which is the 
reason for something’s coming to be, and it couldn’t have 
come to be from nothing without a reason for coming to be 
and without a cause. That is altogether most important for 
his argument. But that is not the interpretation of 
Parmenides that you contradict. 

Gorgias: No it is not. 


Socrates: Then, secondly, there is the interpretation of the 
same statement, this time that something can’t be and not 
be at the same time. And I don’t mean anything profound 
in this case, but something irreplaceably valuable to 
discourse and philosophy— that something can’t be and not 
be such-and-such at the same time and in the same way. 
This interpretation Protagoras contradicts, but you leave it 
untouched and unviolated. For, under this interpretation, 
Parmenides is saying that something can’t both be and not 
be white or equal or anything else at the same time. Or, 
that if something is rectilinear, then it cannot not be 
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rectilinear, or again, that if something is not rectilinear, then 
it cannot be rectilinear. This, I think, must be what 
Parmenides means when he says that “it is impossible for 
being not to be’ and “it is impossible for non-being to 
be”*> and “this shall never be, that the things that are not 
are’, and perhaps also, that “it is impossible to say or think 
that being is not”. Protagoras, however, as we have already 
noted, says that something can be such-and-such to one 
person and not be the same such-and-such to someone else 
at the same time. And we know that is just the path which 
Parmenides warned against when he said, “wandering 
herds, deaf and blind, for whom being and non-being are 
judged to be the same and yet not the same**.” But we need 
not bring Protagoras back into the picture. 

Gorgias: That is not so much the target of my thesis either. 
Socrates: And before hearing your thesis those were the 
only interpretations of Parmenides’ statement that I was 
aware of. I didn’t so much as imagine that anyone would 
attempt to strike that tenant of his at face value. Again, 
Parmenides said in warning “never to allow this course of 
thinking, that being is not and that non-being is*” or in 
other words “that ‘what is’ is not and that ‘what is not’ is”. 
You however take that head on, as one man rushing ahead 
crashes through the enemy’s lines, and proclaim boldly that 
“nothing exists” and that “being is not”. Whereas others 
have gone against the interpretations of his same statement 
and have said that “something can come from nothing” or, 
as Protagoras declares, that “the same can both be and not 
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be such-and-such at the same time”, you take the more 
abrupt route, and taking his words at face value declare that 
“non-being is” and that “being is not”. 

Gorgias: That is a quite correct observation, Socrates, that 
my thesis is the direct inverse of his. 

Socrates: And whereas before I wondered if you were just 
making a rhetorical display of your talent at making a 
difficult argument, now I wonder if you aren’t quite in 
earnest and deliberately attacking Parmenides. 

Gorgias: One might have multiple motives, Socrates. 
Socrates: In any case, although you oppose almost every 
philosopher before you, and, indeed, all of mankind, 
Parmenides would be more apt than any to contend with 
you, for only he do you directly contradict. 

Gorgias: Again, you are right to point out that my argument 
is the direct inverse of his. If he were alive today, he would 
undoubtably see it that way. 

Socrates: Then suppose he were to interrogate you, and not 
I. I will play his part and merely voice what he would be 
likely to say in response to all this. 

Gorgias: That is fine. Go on then. 


Socrates: He would say, I imagine, “Gorgias, most famous 
and wealthy of all the sophists of your day, is this not your 
claim? You say, do you not, that since non-being is non- 
being, non-being simply is?” 

Gorgias: That is what I say. 

Socrates: Would you also say that non-being is the same as 
and another name for ‘what is not’? 

Gorgias: I would. 

Socrates: Then might we replace the words non-being in 
that proposition with ‘what is not’ without changing the 
meaning? 

Gorgias: I suppose we could. 

Socrates: Then the proposition would read, “what is not is 
what is not”? 

Gorgias: It would. 
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Socrates: Now, we are asking about ‘what is not’, whether 
that is or is not. In order to avoid redundancy, are we 
permitted to reformulate the proposition to read, “what is 
not is not’? 

Gorgias: I am under the impression that the proposition in 
that form might not be the same. 


Socrates: Then, imagine that Parmenides is still questioning 
you and that I am only relating what he would say. 
Gorgias: That is indeed a very fanciful thing to imagine, 
Socrates. 

Socrates: Could anyone deny that ‘what 1s’ is real? 
Gorgias: None could deny that. 

Socrates: And don’t we also say that ‘what is not’ is not 
real? 

Gorgias: We do. 

Socrates: And we say that ‘what is’ is something? 

Gorgias: That ‘what is’ is something, yes. 

Socrates: And ‘what is not’ is nothing? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: You say, do you not, that since ‘what is not’ is 
‘what is not’, ‘what is not’ is? 

Gorgias: That is what I say. 

Socrates: Then, if ‘what is not’ or non-being ‘is’, what it is 
is not real and nothing? 

Gorgias: Still, I would maintain that ‘what is not’ or non- 
being ‘is’, even then. 

Socrates: But ‘what is not’ would not as you say exist no 
less than ‘what is’. For ‘what is’ is real and something, but 
‘what is not’ is not real and nothing. 

Gorgias: I would account for that by saying that both 
equally are, but are different things. 

Socrates: And one of them, being, is real, and the other, 
non-being, is not real? 

Gorgias: That might be said. 

Socrates: And ‘what is’ is something, while ‘what is not’ is 
nothing? 
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Gorgias: We agreed to that. 

Socrates: Then can what is not real and nothing be equal in 
terms of being as what is real and something? 

Gorgias: I don’t quite know how I would like to answer the 
question. 

Socrates: Well, imagine that Parmenides were then ask you 
if the measure of being and existence is not more real and 
less real. 

Gorgias: That is fair enough. 

Socrates: Does not, he would say, that which is more real 
have a greater claim to existing than that which is less real? 
Or could you possibly contend that what is less real exists 
equally as what is more real? 

Gorgias: Well my original claim was that ‘what is not’ 
really is ‘what is not’, and that ‘what is’ really is ‘what is’. 
Socrates: But what is real is the same as ‘what is’? 
Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And what is unreal or not real is the same as 
‘what is not’, or do we mean anything else by calling 
something not real than that it doesn’t exist? 

Gorgias: I admit that. 

Socrates: And what is unreal and is not is also the same as 
nothing? 

Gorgias: That also. 

Socrates: Then is there any avoiding the conclusion that 
‘what is not’ or non-being doesn’t exist, if ‘what is not’ is 
not real and nothing? Or could what is not real and nothing 
exist? 

Gorgias: I am compelled to agree, Socrates. 

Socrates: I think, Gorgias, that Parmenides would have 
more to ask you on this point. 

Gorgias: What would he say? 

Socrates: He would, I imagine, ask you again if ‘what is 
not’ is the same as unreal. How would you reply? 

Gorgias: I would ascent. 

Socrates: And he would then ask you if your claim is not 
that since ‘what is not’ is ‘what is not’, or in other words, 
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since non-being ‘is’ non-being, ‘what is not’ or non-being 
‘is’. 

Gorgias: That is my claim. 

Socrates: But ‘what is’ is the same as real? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: Then, the result is that ‘what is not’ is both real 
and unreal. Is that not true? 

Gorgias: According to the argument. 

Socrates: And we said that ‘what is not’ is the same as 
unreal? 

Gorgias: We said that. 

Socrates: Then also, what is unreal will be real. But is that 
possible? 

Gorgias: That is a great difficulty. 

Socrates: A great difficulty indeed. For, if what is unreal is 
to be real, then what is unreal won’t be unreal. But if 
unreal is anything, it has to be unreal, else the very word 
‘unreal’ would be reft of meaning. 

Gorgias: Yes. That was is unreal is not unreal is even more 
obviously an impossibility than that what is not real is real. 
Socrates: Really, Gorgias, this sort of mess requires our 
invoking Heracles to clean the stables. 

Gorgias: Let Heracles then be invoked, for I am in a mess 
with your arguments as also you perhaps find with mine. 
Socrates: Now, we agree that ‘what is not’ is the same as 
nothing, do we not? 

Gorgias: We do. 

Socrates: But you say that, since ‘what is not’ is ‘what is 
not’, or that non-being ‘is’ non-being, ‘what is not’ or non- 
being ‘is’? 

Gorgias: I say that. 

Socrates: But ‘what is’ is the same as something? 

Gorgias: Yes. ‘What is’ must be something. 

Socrates: Then the result is that ‘what is not’ or non-being 
is nothing and something, or, really, that what is nothing is 
something. 

Gorgias: The same problem, you probably think, as before. 
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Socrates: And again, if nothing is something, then nothing 
is not nothing. I don’t think there is a sharper contradiction 
than that. But if we deny that nothing is nothing, then how 
could we say anything else about nothing, that, for instance, 
it is something? 

Gorgias: I am at a loss with that contradiction, Socrates. 


Socrates: And when you say that being is not, and we have 
agreed that being is the same as real, and ‘what is not’ is the 
same as unreal, then what is real will be unreal. But what is 
real cannot be unreal, if what is real is to be real, and that 
cannot be denied. For if what is real is not real, we cannot 
go on talking about what is real, saying that it is something 
else, especially its opposite, and calling it by the same 
name. We would rather be talking about something else, or 
the discourse would be completely lost. 

And if, as you say, being is not, and being is something but 
what is not is nothing, then something will be nothing, but 
something cannot be nothing, if we are to affirm that 
something is something. For, again, if something is not 
something, then our discourse will be shipwrecked, for 
something has to be something. 

Gorgias: I follow the argument. 

Socrates: Parmenides would also say this to you, Gorgias. 
If you say that what is not ‘is’, because ‘what is not’ is 
‘what is not’, ‘what is not’ will then not be ‘what is not’. 
And if you say that ‘what is’ is not, then ‘what is’ will not 
be ‘what is’. In other words, non-being will not be non- 
being, if non-being is, and being will not be being, if being 
is not. Yet that was your first premise of the argument. 
And if we couldn’t say that being is being and non-being is 
non-being, all would be confounded and confused, like the 
chaos of Anaxagoras, an unsortable and indiscernible 
mixture. 


Callias: You have very impressively resolved the current 
dilemma, Socrates, however, rather than pressing Gorgias 
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on this point, why don’t you advance to his second claim. 
For what is most daring about his thesis is that he goes on 
from his claim that nothing exists to claim also that even if 
anything exists nothing could be known. And then 
conceding the prior stage of the argument, and taking that 
concession as a hypothesis, says also that even if anything 
exists and can be known, still even then it couldn’t be said. 
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Il. 

Gorgias: You discern clearly the unique nature of my 
argument, Callias. For even if I should make a concession 
that something exists, the thesis as a whole then takes that 
as a hypothesis and refutes the possibility that anything can 
be known or said. Nor do those who find shock that I argue 
that nothing exists comprehend the gravity of the whole 
argument, as the successive stages go even further when 
compounded sequentially. 

Socrates: And I count myself among those who find the 
first stage of the argument that nothing exists to be so 
shocking that I fail to comprehend the gravity of the 
subsequent stages that using the concession of the first 
point as a hypothesis then refute the possibility of 
knowledge and meaningful discourse. But neither am I 
able to recollect on my own the course of the second stage 
of the argument, so be kind enough to remind me how that 
part of the argument went. I am only able to recollect 
without being reminded that you said that even if anything 
exists, it couldn’t be known. Remind me how again that is. 
Gorgias: If, as I said, anything can be known, all objects of 
thought would exist, and there could be no thought of non- 
being, nor any thought that is false.** 

Socrates: Forgive me if I require you to illustrate your 
meaning, for I could not follow this part of the argument 
when you were giving your exhibition. 

Gorgias: I have no qualms with clarifying my meaning. 
Socrates: As my intention is not merely to be contentious, 
but discovery, I will not strike down what appears at first 
sight to be a leap of faith. For someone might have 
contended with you that for there to be knowledge, it is not 
required that every thought is true and no thought false. I 
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do, however, perhaps track your meaning. Is it this— you 
mean that if knowledge were natural to thought, then 
thought would be set over being in the same way that sight 
is set over what is visible? That, if thought does not have 
being as its object, as sight has what is visible as its object, 
then there would be no hope for thought striking upon 
being and truth. And, further, that thought would never 
permit non-being nor falsity if its object were being in the 
same way that the object of vision is what is visible.” Is 
that your meaning? 

Gorgias: Precisely so. 

Socrates: The question then rests on the object of thought? 
Gorgias: On just that. 

Socrates: Let us, then, further consider that point. There 
ought to be some object of thought, of which all thought is 
the thought of, as there is an object of sight, the visible, 
which all sight is the sight of. Might we safely assume that 
much? 

Gorgias: There must be something of the sort. 

Socrates: The object of sight, we know, is what is visible, 
such that all vision is vision of what is visible and nothing 
that isn’t visible can be the object of sight. Might we also 
say that? 

Gorgias: Yes 


49 This is the only interpretation of Gorgias’ argument that renders it in 
any way intelligible. I consider this to be his actual meaning and the 
only possible interpretation of an otherwise senseless argument. This 
interpretation is a reconstruction of the following— “Even if anything 
exists, it is unknowable. For otherwise, all objects of thought must exist 
and non-being, since it does not exist, could not be thought of. But were 
this so, nothing could be false.”— One translator notes, “the whole of 
this passage is unsatisfactory, but in the mutilated condition of the MS it 
is hopeless to attempt a sound emendation.” 
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Socrates: And is not the object of hearing sound, to take 
another example, such that all hearing is hearing of sound 
and only sound? 

Gorgias: It is. If anything is heard it is sound. 

Socrates: Sight, we said, cannot be the sight of anything 
that is not visible, or, if we are to specify, sight is the sight 
of color and of nothing else. 

Gorgias: Nothing that is not visible, that is not color or 
perhaps surfaces, can be seen. But that is not a point I wish 
to dispute. 

Socrates: Things, however, are composed of more than just 
colors, are they not? 

Gorgias: Of course 

Socrates: When we say that ‘we see something’ we really 
mean that we see the color of something, but not that we 
see what the color is a color of. 

Gorgias: Fair enough. 

Socrates: Well we said that sight is always and only the 
sight of color and nothing else, but that things are 
composed of much more than just color. 

Gorgias: We did. 

Socrates: Then by vision we see the color of them but not 
what the color is the color of? 

Gorgias: Not the thing which the color is the color of, not 
by vision at least. 

Socrates: And by hearing we hear sound and only sound 
and nothing else? 

Gorgias: We agreed to that, yes. 

Socrates: But the sound of something is merely one aspect 
among others belonging to what it is the sound of. I mean 
to say that the thing a sound is the sound of is composed of 
much more than sound, but hearing only hears the sound it 
makes. 

Gorgias: Yes, there is a great deal more to things than the 
sounds they make. 
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Socrates: Then by hearing we hear the sound of something 
but we don’t hear the thing the sound is the sound of. Does 
that not follow? 

Gorgias: It does. 

Socrates: And sight cannot perceive sound, but only color 
or what is visible, while, on the other hand, hearing cannot 
hear color but only sound? 

Gorgias: Without question. 

Socrates: Then sight cannot be that through which we 
apprehend that something the color of which we see and the 
sound of which we hear is the same thing? 

Gorgias: It cannot. 

Socrates: Neither can hearing be that through which we 
discern that it is the same thing which the color we see is 
the color of and the sound we see is the sound of. 

Gorgias: Neither could hearing tell us that. 

Socrates: Neither, we should say, could any of the senses, 
should we not? 

Gorgias: Nor the other senses. They each have their 
separate domain. 

Socrates: Could, then, anything else besides thought 
apprehend that the thing whose color we see is the color of 
and whose sound we hear is the sound of is one and the 
same? 

Gorgias: No, that must be the function of thought. 
Socrates: And would we be right to say that the color of a 
thing is not the same as the thing itself, or the being of a 
thing, but is a sort of quality or attribute— as, that is, the 
color of a thing may change yet the thing itself remain? 
Gorgias: That would be right to say. 

Socrates: And the sound of something is not the same as the 
thing itself? 

Gorgias: At any rate, the thing itself is more than just the 
sound it makes. 

Socrates: Yet while sight sees the color of something, and 
only the color but not the thing of which the color is the 
color of, and hearing hears the sound of something, but 
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only the sound and not what the sound is the sound of, 
thought apprehends the thing itself which alludes sight and 
hearing, of which the color seen is the color of and the 
sound heard is the sound of. 

Gorgias: We are in agreement about that. 

Socrates: Then would not thought, apprehending the thing 
itself, be receptive of being? 

Gorgias: Thus far the argument seems to hold. 

Socrates: We are, I remind you, searching for the object of 
thought, looking for something equivalent to what color or 
visibility is to sight and to what sound is to hearing. 
Gorgias: I recall. 

Socrates: And whether that is being or not. 

Gorgias: Right 

Socrates: We have, however, not to stop there before a 
complete judgement can be made. 

Gorgias: Where does the argument lead? 

Socrates: Well, thought does not stop at identifying as one 
and the same object that whose color we see and whose 
sound we hear. Thought will not rest content with that. 
Perhaps this will indicate what thought is the thought of. 
We obviously, as agreed, don’t think we know any object 
when we hear a sound but have not ascertained what the 
sound is the sound of, nor when we see a color but do not 
know what the color is the color of. Neither, however, do 
we think we know something when we know that a color 
we see and a sound we hear are the color and sound of the 
same thing. Thought rather hastens forth and asks what the 
thing is. My meaning is that knowledge does not consist of 
pointing to something there, and uttering ‘this’, nor of 
apprehending that something we can point out is of a 
certain color, magnitude, or has a certain attribute. Thought 
does not stop there but has the natural inclination to 
demand an answer to the question what the thing is. 
Gorgias: There is nothing disagreeable about that. 
Socrates: What that indicates to us is that our previous 
criteria for being is insufficient, but also that the object of 
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thought is not met at that preliminary stage, and that 
thought, nonetheless, hastens towards being. 

Gorgias: I should agree. 

Socrates: Now, we know something more so when we 
know what it is than when we know that it is of a certain 
quality or of a certain magnitude or position or in a certain 
place. Isn’t that so? 

Gorgias: Certainly 

Socrates: What, however, are we really asking for when we 
ask what something is? 

Gorgias: I follow not your meaning. 

Socrates: Is not the question what something is only 
sufficiently answered with reference to a certain kind of 
thing? Or can there be a sufficient account of what 
something is without reference to the kind of thing it is? 
Gorgias: It seems to me that what something is should 
reference some kind of thing. 

Socrates: Otherwise the question what it is would not be 
settled and could still be asked. 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And when we know what something is with 
reference to the kind of thing it is, do we not then have 
knowledge of its essence. Or could the essence of 
something be anything other than what it is and the kind of 
thing it is? 

Gorgias: We would know its essence if we knew what it is 
with reference to what kind of thing it is, yes. 

Socrates: Those are then the same— what a thing 1s, its 
essence, and the kind of thing it is? 

Gorgias: I cannot see any difference among them. 
Socrates: But whatever kind of thing we say anything is 
includes others besides the particular thing in question. 
Does it not? 

Gorgias: It does. 

Socrates: Yet we could not know what something is without 
identifying what is common between itself and others of the 
same kind? For unless we know its kind we don’t know its 
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essence, nor what it is, yet the kind of thing it is includes a 
great many more besides itself. 

Gorgias: That is evident. 

Socrates: Yet again, the kind of thing answers sufficiently 
to the question what it is. 

Gorgias: Yes. We know what something is when we know 
what kind of thing it is. 

Socrates: Then we need not be disturbed at finding that 
identifying what a particular thing is requires including 
others besides itself that fall under the same kind. For 
when we reach the kind, what that is will be a single thing 
in exclusion of all others, including, nonetheless the 
particular instances of it. And, moreover, answering what 
something is required a definable kind, which is what 
demands this maneuver. For if knowledge of what 
something is is more so knowledge than knowledge that 
something is of a certain quality or quantity, then 
knowledge of what a particular thing is, by being defined 
according to a kind, will also be at the inclusion of other 
particulars. That is, since a particular thing cannot be 
defined at the exclusion of all others, as that would amount 
to merely pointing a finger at it and uttering ‘this’. 
However, if we were to ask about a general term, like 
isosceles, democracy, or piety, our specifying its kind 
would not include anything else and would without 
obscurity be in reference to a single thing at the exclusion 
of everything else. Our objective in this, if you recall, is 
tracing out what thought is thought of, and we seem to be 
closing in on an answer. 

Gorgias: I am not disposed to contend with the point, 
Socrates, but I am indeed bewildered to permit that 
knowledge of what something is should be at the inclusion 
rather than the exclusion of others. 

Socrates: Your bewilderment, I assure you, would be 
incommensurately greater if you were to attempt to 
discover knowledge of what something is, and I mean here 
a particular thing, without resorting to a kind. Iam 
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speaking of conventionalities and our haphazard 
descriptions of individual men like Callias as ‘the son of 
Hipponicus’ or ‘of the deme Alpinike’ without reference to 
man and the definition of man or to their profession in 
general terms, nor to a particular chariot as the chariot of 
the Great King without reference to the kind of thing a 
chariot is. And here, Gorgias, that very perplexity 
overtakes me. For even asking what ‘this chariot’ is carries 
with it the implication of the kind of thing that is a chariot, 
and if we were to wholly avoid kinds of things when 
answering what a thing is, we would be quite stripped of 
language and words. That is why I used as an example of 
trying to answer what something is without resorting to 
kinds of things pointing with a finger and uttering ‘this’. 
As, all else— I mean all words— aside from proper names, 
which I should say aren’t even really terms and are only 
names and words in an improper sense, indicate kinds of 
things. Thus, answering what some particular chariot is 
without giving the kind of thing which a chariot is would 
amount to pointing and uttering ‘this’. And, again, 
knowing what a particular chariot is implies and is derived 
from the knowledge of what a chariot in general is. As you 
observe the difficulty I find myself in at the attempt of 
trying to describe what the knowledge of what something is 
without resorting to kinds of things would entail, you might 
also observe the necessity of what I have said about 
reference to kinds when answering what something is and 
the regularity, unskilled though it be in the speech of 
common folk, of the task. 

Gorgias: Then to bring you back to my own bewilderment, 
of only being able to say what something is by including 
other things within the same kind or class, and the inability 
of saying what some individual thing is while excluding 
other individuals... 

Socrates: That only indicates to us, Gorgias, the direction 
which we should look for that which thought is thought 
of— that as sight is the sight of color or the visible and only 
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that and nothing else, and hearing is the hearing of sound 
and nothing else, so also thought is the thought of perhaps 
kinds or the definition of kinds or something in that 
direction away from particulars. Whether or not the 
activity of thought is therefore disposed to know we have 
yet to decide. 

Gorgias: | think I perceive the course of the investigation 
and the direction you describe. 

Socrates: I might offer greater clarity thus. First of all we 
agreed that we more so have knowledge of something when 
we know what it is than when we know that it is of a certain 
quality, quantity, or in a certain place. Did we not? 
Gorgias: We did 

Socrates: And a sufficient response to the question what 
something is would result in a definition? 

Gorgias: It would likely take that form. 

Socrates: But a definition has to be the definition of a 
certain kind? 

Gorgias: Of a certain kind. 

Socrates: Only then, when we have the kind of thing 
something is and the definition of the kind, would we know 
what it is? 

Gorgias: Only then 

Socrates: And we would then know its essence? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And can what it is and its essence be any different 
that its being? 

Gorgias: Presumably not, for the knowledge of the one has 
to be the knowledge of the other. 


Socrates: What thought is the thought of ought thus, then, 
to be characterized? 

Gorgias: If we are to be consistent 

Socrates: But perception leads in the opposing direction, 
and is rather twice removed from the primary objects of 
thought? Was that not what was previously said? 
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Gorgias: Towards particulars or away from what things 
themselves are? 

Socrates: In any case, none of the senses perceive what kind 
of thing anything is. For sight we said doesn’t see the thing 
the color is the color of, but only sees the color, and so 
could definitely not be said to see the kind of thing or what 
the thing is, of which the color seen is the color of. Nor 
could hearing hear what kind of thing anything is,. That is, 
since hearing only hears the sound of something, but not 
that which the sound is the sound of, or in other words, 
cannot hear what makes the sound, neither can hearing hear 
what kind of thing makes the sound. And this is evident. 
For perception is only of particulars, and not even of 
particular things themselves but of some attribute of them, 
but we may be presented with the particular without 
knowing what kind of thing it is or the universal class it 
falls under. 

Gorgias: Yes, the contrast is clear. 


Socrates: Perhaps I should illustrate the inclination of 
thought in the direction away from particulars. 

Gorgias: If you would. 

Socrates: Does thought not proceed thus— when boys a 
learning their shapes, and already know what a triangle is, 
but not what a right triangle is or not what an isosceles 
triangle is, they first discern a similarity amongst some 
triangles, not as yet such as to discern what makes them 
similar, only that they are all similar with each other in 
some way and dissimilar with other triangles; then from a 
multitude of similars they discern that they all are the same 
in some respect, that they all have a right angle if night 
triangles or two sides equal if isosceles, while differing in 
the relative magnitude of their sides and angular space 
otherwise. And, from grouping together a multitude of 
similars, and disregarding their dissimilarities and 
differences in all other respects besides what makes them 
similar, identify what is the same amongst them, and 
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consider them all to be of the same class or kind, differing 
otherwise in the length of their sides, both relative to their 
other sides and to others of the same class, and in the 
angular space subtending their vertices, except for the one 
right angle they share if we are speaking about right 
triangles. 

Gorgias: That is, indeed, the way apprehension seems to 
develop. 

Socrates: Sameness and difference, and similitude and 
dissimilitude, appear as elemental concepts primary in the 
formation of any definitory kind. For only with the aid of 
those can we ascend from a multitude of similars and 
discern what is the same amongst them by which they are 
similar, and assign them a separate class. 

Gorgias: That is apparent. 

Socrates: Whatever may be the object of thought, which all 
thought is thought of, in the way that all hearing is the 
hearing of sound, these ideas— sameness, difference, 
similitude, and dissimilitude— are used in application in 
the formation of definitions according to kinds. 

Gorgias: Those must be some sort of primary elements of 
thought. 

Socrates: Yet they are not themselves the object of thought, 
are they? We seem to rather use them as measures of what 
really are the objects of thought when we compare and 
contrast things regarding whether they are the same or 
different and in what respect. 

Gorgias: No, as you say they are more so what thought 
applies to what is primarily thought about. 

Socrates: Consider again the example of hearing. We have 
repeatedly said that hearing is the hearing of sound, or in 
other words, that sound is the object of hearing. However, 
might we not advance a step further and affirm that high 
and low pitches as well as loud and soft volumes are the 
discerning principles of hearing, and that all sounds which 
are heard are interpreted accordingly? 
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Gorgias: Those are, indeed, the distinctions with which we 
compare and contrast sounds we hear. 

Socrates: Are those not congruent in hearing to sameness, 
difference, similitude, and dissimilitude in the domain of 
thought? 

Gorgias: The two cases are congruent, yes. 

Socrates: Then as high and low pitch and loud and soft 
volume are the measures or classes with which sounds are 
compared and contrasted and distinguished, let us consider 
what thought distinguishes with the measures or classes of 
sameness, difference, similitude, and dissimilitude. For that 
must be what thought is thought of, or the object of thought, 
as sound is what hearing is the hearing of. 

Gorgias: You mean to ask what thought determines to be 
the same, different, similar, and dissimilar? 

Socrates: Yes. What is the equivalent of what sound is to 
hearing, which thinking is thought of and which thought 
classes in terms of sameness and difference and the others? 
Gorgias: Dare I say ‘anything’? For there seems not to be 
any particular kind of thing, as sound is to hearing, of 
which thought determines sameness and difference, 
likeness and unlikeness. 

Socrates: I am only as far along in the inquiry as the 
argument has hitherto advanced. In the case of hearing, 
high and low pitch and loud and soft volume can only be 
applied to sound and nothing else. Is that right? 

Gorgias: Only to sound. 

Socrates: But sameness, difference, similitude, and 
dissimilitude, what could fail to admit of their application? 
Or, what two things fall outside of those measures of being 
compared and contrasted thus, which would be irrelevant to 
sameness, difference, similitude, and dissimilitude? As, for 
anything that is not sound, highness and lowness of pitch 
and loud and soft volume are completely irrelevant. And 
for anything that is not visible, lightness and darkness are 
completely irrelevant. What accordingly is irrelevant to 
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and falls outside the application of sameness and difference, 
likeness and unlikeness? 

Gorgias: I can’t think of anything that would fall outside of 
sameness and difference, likeness and unlikeness. 


Socrates: And before it was said that thought distinguishes 
kinds of things, and this through sameness, difference, 
likeness, and unlikeness, right? 

Gorgias: That was said. 

Socrates: And the question what something is is answered 
with reference to the kind of thing it is and the definition of 
the kind of thing it is? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And what something is, the kind of thing it is, and 
the definition of the kind of thing it is are the same as its 
essence? 

Gorgias: The same 

Socrates: Then is not the essence of things the object of 
thought, what thinking is the thought of? 

Gorgias: We might go so far as to say that, according to the 
argument. 

Socrates: The aim of our inquiry was to establish what 
thinking is the thought of, congruent to what sound is to 
hearing, which hearing is the hearing of. 

Gorgias: That was our aim. 

Socrates: Then according to the argument, as sound is to 
hearing so essence is to thought, or as hearing is the hearing 
of sound, so also thinking is the thought of essence. 
Gorgias: That at least follows from what was said. 

Socrates: Yet the essence, or what something is, cannot be 
different from its being, can it? 

Gorgias: No. 

Socrates: Thought, then, is always the thought of the being 
and essence of things? 
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Gorgias: Perhaps, Socrates, yet thought permits falsehood 
and often errs regarding the task you have described, which 
is, again, the reason for my argument that thought is not 
simply set over being the way hearing is set over sound. 
For, all hearing is hearing of sound, and what is not sound 
cannot be heard, while thought on the other hand is not 
always thought of what is and is not always true, but 
thought admits of thinking what is not when a thought is 
false. 

Socrates: Your argument was that if there were knowledge, 
thought would be thought ‘of being’, but if being were the 
object of thought as sound is the object of hearing, then all 
thought would be knowledge and thought would not permit 
of falsity and there could be no thought of what is not; as, 
that is, there can be no hearing of anything that is not sound 
and everything heard is sound. Is my interpretation of your 
argument accurate?*? 

Gorgias: That is a fair restating of my argument, yes. 
Socrates: Since, then, there is falsity in thought and we 
have thoughts, as you say, of what is not and does not exist, 
thought as a whole cannot be ‘of being’ in the same way 
that hearing as a whole is ‘of sound’ and admits nothing 
else. 

Gorgias: That is exactly my point. 


50 Again, this is the only interpretation of Gorgias’ argument that renders 
it in any way intelligible. I consider this to be his actual meaning and the 
only possible interpretation of what would be an otherwise senseless 
argument. This interpretation is a reconstruction of the following— 
“Even if anything exists, it is unknowable. For otherwise, all objects of 
thought must exist and non-being, since it does not exist, could not be 
thought of. But were this so, nothing could be false.”— One translator 
notes, “the whole of this passage is unsatisfactory, but in the mutilated 
condition of the MS it is hopeless to attempt a sound emendation.” 
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Socrates: Perhaps the analogy only goes so far. We were 
inquiring into the content of thought, considering what that 
might be which thought is the thought of, as sound is the 
content of hearing and color the content of sight. Were we 
not? 

Gorgias: We were. 

Socrates: And there must be something of the sort which 
thought is the thought of as sound is what hearing is the 
hearing of. In that I don’t think we erred. 

Gorgias: Neither do I. 

Socrates: Our trouble is whether being is the content of 
thought and how then there can be falsity if it is. 

Gorgias: Precisely. 

Socrates: For, we were saying, as hearing is the hearing of 
sound and anything heard must be sound and there can be 
no hearing of anything other than sound, so also if thought 
is of being there couldn’t be thought of what is not being. 
Gorgias: That is what we were saying. 

Socrates: Let us then consider the limits of the analogy. 
Would you not say that hearing, sight, and the other senses 
passively receive their impressions? 

Gorgias: I would 

Socrates: And that there is no process left over for them to 
actively perform upon their content, but hearing passively 
receives impressions of sound and sight color? 

Gorgias: There is no active process for the senses to 
perform, no. 

Socrates: But thought, you would say, is an active process? 
Gorgias: I would 

Socrates: And something results from the process of 
thought, something different from what it starts with? 
Gorgias: Yes, I should say that also, as with all processes. 
Socrates: And is not an assertion or an affirmation or denial 
the outcome of the process of thought? 

Gorgias: Yes, just that. 
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Socrates: And when we say that something is what we 
affirm of it or that something is not what we deny of it, are 
we not in a process of combining and separating concepts 
or terms? What I mean is this— that one concept is 
affirmed or denied of another when we say that something 
is something or other, but that if we held one isolated 
concept before our minds there would be no affirmation or 
denial. 

Gorgias: That seems to be how the process functions. 
Socrates: And that is a process of combination and 
separation, affirming or denying one thing of another? 
Gorgias: Apparently, yes. 

Socrates: Is this then not implied— that things associate 
with and are attended by some things and are absent from 
and unconnected with others. Perhaps I should clarify my 
meaning. 

Gorgias: That seems to be implied, yet I wish you would 
clarify what you mean. 

Socrates: When we make the assertion that fire is hot or that 
snow is cold, we mean that where there is fire there also is 
heat and where snow is there also is coldness, and then 
when we say that heat is opposite of coldness we mean that 
where there is coldness there cannot be heat and where 
there is heat there cannot be coldness, and combining the 
previous assertions, we say that where fire is there cannot 
be cold and where snow is there cannot be heat. That is, a 
concept or an idea cannot be separated from some but 
always attends upon them, and yet the same concept or idea 
cannot be connected with or present with others. 

Gorgias: There is nothing contentious about that. 

Socrates: And again, when we say that a triangle is a three 
sided rectilinear figure, we are saying that the idea of 
triangle contains the ideas or the concepts of three and 
rectilinear figure, and that the concepts or ideas are related 
thus? Or if either of the concepts three or rectilinear figure 
were taken away would the concept of triangle remain? 
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Gorgias: The concepts or ideas are thus related, as you say, 
as one contained in another, or perhaps as part to whole. 
Socrates: If we didn’t want to think of them, whatever we 
should so choose to call them, ideas or concepts, as being 
contained one in another or as having the relation to each 
other as part to whole, we might prefer to think of them as 
one of them being logically dependent on another, or one of 
them being logically prior to another. 

Gorgias: Whichever way we may prefer to speak of them, I 
follow your meaning that if the concept of three or the 
concept of rectilinear figure were taken away, the concept 
of triangle would not remain. 

Socrates: And when we assert that three is an odd number 
we are saying that the concept or idea three contains the 
concepts odd and number? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And if oddness or number were taken away, three 
would no longer remain? 

Gorgias: That is right. 

Socrates: But the concept three refuses to admit the concept 
even? 

Gorgias: Refuses 

Socrates: And the concept of even includes the concepts of 
divisible and equal halves? For what is even is divisible 
into equal halves. 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: Then the concept of three, by refusing to admit of 
even, refuses also to admit of equal halves? 

Gorgias: That also 

Socrates: Some concepts are then contained in others or are 
associated or present with and inseparable from them and 
others are never present with them nor connected to them? 
Gorgias: As you have shown 

Socrates: And the outcome, we said, of the process of 
thought is an assertion, that is, an affirmation or denial? 
Gorgias: An assertion 
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Socrates: And an assertion is a combination of terms that 
affirms or denies one thing of another? 

Gorgias: Precisely that 

Socrates: But the outcome of a process is not the same thing 
as the materials it starts with, is it? 

Gorgias: No 

Socrates: And any process may be performed well or not 
well? 

Gorgias: That is right. 

Socrates: An affirmation or denial may then also be 
performed well or not? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And when not performed well it will be false but 
when performed well it will be true? 

Gorgias: Of course 

Socrates: But the assertion will nonetheless be of the thing 
itself, when we affirm or deny that something is such and 
such? 

Gorgias: That is something of which I should like a further 
explanation. 


Socrates: Consider. If an assertion is made about a sphere, 
that a sphere is a body enclosed by a single surface 
equidistant from its center, is the assertion not about what a 
sphere is or what properties are inseparable from what a 
sphere is, stripped of whatever color or magnitude some 
particular sphere may happen to have and whatever 
material some particular sphere may happen to have been 
made of? 

Gorgias: Presumably 

Socrates: Where else could the essence of a sphere, or what 
makes a sphere a sphere and without which a sphere would 
cease to be a sphere, lay bare and separate from the color, 
magnitude, and material which particular spheres may 
happen to have, if not in the concept of ‘sphere’ which is 
thought? 
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Gorgias: Nowhere else if not there. 

Socrates: Doesn’t our perception of some particular sphere 
include much else besides the essential nature of what a 
sphere is, things that are accidental or incidental to the 
essence of a sphere, things without which the essence of a 
sphere persists but which a sphere may or may not 
incidentally have? 

Gorgias: Yes, the perception of a particular sphere includes 
much else besides the essence of sphere. 

Socrates: And perception does not separate and identify 
what a sphere is from the attributes which are not essential 
to a sphere, accidental things which a sphere may or may 
not have, such as a specific color, size, and material, but 
which when taken away the sphere still persists. Does it? 
Gorgias: It does not. 

Socrates: But thought attempts to determine what the thing 
is and uses a concept with which to signify the thing itself 
apart from those particular attributes which are not essential 
but are accidental to its nature? 

Gorgias: Thought does that. 

Socrates: And thought also makes assertions with the 
intention of stating what the essence of the thing is, or 
about which attributes are essential to it which all such 
things of the sort must have? 

Gorgias: We often intend to say what the essence of 
something is with an assertion, yes. 

Socrates: If an assertion may be made about what the 
essence of something is, and assertion is the activity of 
thought, would not thought also be about the essence or 
nature of the thing? 

Gorgias: That follows, at least for some thoughts. 
Socrates: At least for, you should say, the scope of thought. 
Gorgias: That would be well said. We have, I perceive, 
strayed somewhat from the position that thought is simply 
‘of being’. 

Socrates: Well, thought, we said, is an activity which 
results in one thing being asserted of another? 
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Gorgias: We said that. 

Socrates: And that consists in combining concepts into an 
affirmation or denial? 

Gorgias: Combining concepts, yes. 

Socrates: Then concepts are that from which the activity of 
thought results in an assertion, and that, of what the essence 
of something is or what properties are essential to 
something? 

Gorgias: Undoubtably 

Socrates: Are then concepts, being most useful for asserting 
what the essences of things are, not tailored to essences of 
things? 

Gorgias: Perhaps, Socrates. However, all men of any 
learning would be quick to assert that concepts are not the 
same as things themselves. And they would readily 
continue to push you back, saying that thought is of 
concepts of things and not of things themselves. 

Socrates: And I would just as quickly admit that a concept 
apart from the process of combination with other concepts 
into an affirmation or denial does not unmediatedly make 
plain the essence of what it is a concept of. However, the 
distinction between concepts and the things themselves the 
concepts are concepts of may not be a hinderance to using 
concepts to reveal the essences of things. 

Gorgias: And how is that? 

Socrates: Concepts seem to be, if considered as a whole, 
perfectly suited to distinguish the essence of something 
from all else and to display with precision what that is. 
Gorgias: Even while admittedly differing from what they 
are concepts of? I do think you are falling back into an 
impossible defense. 

Socrates: Observe. Nothing else is able to distinguish 
something as completely separate from everything else. 
What a concept or term grants to something is something 
with which it is completely distinguished from not just 
other things, but attributes and particular characteristics 
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which are not included in its essence but which happen to 
be present to some individual cases of it and not to others. 
Gorgias: The significance of that could be clarified. 
Socrates: The essence of something does not include 
particular attributes which are present only to some 
instances of that thing. The essence of a sphere, for 
example, does not include any quality, magnitude, or 
material of any particular sphere, but only what is common 
to all spheres and what makes a sphere a sphere, without 
which a sphere would cease to be a sphere. 

Gorgias: What significance has that to your point? 
Socrates: The concept of anything completely distinguishes 
it from not only all other things but from characteristics and 
qualities which are not included in its essence but which 
may be attributes of particular instances of it. Only a 
separate and unique term permits the essence of something 
to be considered and signified as separate from the 
qualities, magnitude, and all other attributes that are not 
included in its essence but characterize some instances of it. 
Gorgias: Nobody would find that contentious. 

Socrates: Consider the difficulty we would have if we were 
to use pictures instead of concepts to signify things. If we 
were then to attempt to signify ‘figure’ in general, we 
would have to resort to drawing some particular kind of 
figure, such as a triangle or square, and would include 
something which is not included in the bare essence of 
‘figure’. Or if we were to attempt to signify ‘animal’ in 
general, we would have to resort to depicting some species 
of animal and include more than is contained in the essence 
of animal. Difficulties would arise then in making the 
assertion that a triangle or a square is a figure and that a 
man or a horse is animal. Then consider the piercing clarity 
of concepts like ‘same’ and ‘different’ and ‘possible’ and 
‘actual’ and ‘impossible’, and how, being applicable to so 
many things, they remain distinct from them, and that their 
distinctness is comprehensible to us due to their having a 
concept or a term which is separate. That is to say that a 
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concept separates something off as having a unique nature 
or essence. 

Gorgias: For the sake of things being referred to as separate 
I observe the usefulness of concepts. 

Socrates: And do you observe that perception always 
includes more than is included in the essence of a thing, 
such as quality, magnitude, and material? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: A concept, then, grants to the essence of 
something the ability to be isolated and conceived 
separately from the attributes which characterize particular 
instances of it as well as from everything else, without 
which it might be confused with other things. 

Gorgias: That is plain. 

Socrates: Yet an isolated concept only displays that it is 
some separate thing different from others without 
illustrating what its essence is. 

Gorgias: Undoubtably 

Socrates: Thus the process of thought as the combining of 
concepts or terms into an assertion becomes most needed. 
Gorgias: How specifically so? 

Socrates: Well the essences of things are not wholly 
separate, but, as was earlier said, are some of them 
inseparable and some of them not associable, some of them 
present where the other is and some of them necessarily not 
present where the other is. 

Gorgias: That was said. 

Socrates: And by combining concepts we produce 
assertions, such as that, by combining the concepts three, 
sides, rectilinear, and figure, we produce the assertion that a 
triangle is a three sided rectilinear figure. Thus, although 
the concept ‘triangle’ when isolated only signifies that there 
is some such separate and distinct thing, when combined 
with other terms in an assertion is specified as to its nature. 
If, however, ‘figure’ and ‘three’ were not separate concepts 
different from ‘triangle’ they would not be useful for 
clarifying what a triangle is. And if triangle were not a 
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distinct and isolatable concept from them and all others, the 
essence of triangle would be without a placeholder with 
which its essence could be displayed and conceived as a 
separate thing. 

Gorgias: That is also clear. 

Socrates: Thus we are in a position to make a statement 
regarding what thought is the thought of. Thought, we said, 
wants to know what the essences of things are. 

Gorgias: Right 

Socrates: We also said that thought makes assertions as to 
what the essences of things are. 

Gorgias: We also said that. 

Socrates: And by assertions we meant the combination of 
concepts into a statement affirming or denying one thing of 
another. 

Gorgias: We meant that. 

Socrates: Assertions would be the outcome and product of 
the process of thought, while concepts would be more 
properly what thought is of. Is that fair? For, thought 
inquires about and makes assertions as to what the essences 
of things are, but thought does not receive passively the 
essences of things, not as a homogeneous and continuous 
‘stuff like sound or color. But if there is some material of 
thought, the concepts which are combined into assertions 
would be what that is. 

Gorgias: That is perfectly fair. 

Socrates: But merely having the concept of something does 
not amount to knowledge? 

Gorgias: Not at all 

Socrates: Concepts do, however, distinguish that something 
is some separate and isolatable thing, which provide us with 
something to distinguish the essences of things from their 
accidental attributes, qualities, magnitude, and material. 
Gorgias: Right 

Socrates: Having the concept of something is then, although 
not amounting to knowledge, akin to potentially and 
latently having knowledge. Might we say that? 
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Gorgias: Indeed 

Socrates: And things are such that one thing is dependent 
upon others, as figure is to line, and never present with yet 
others, as number is to continuous? 

Gorgias: As was said before 

Socrates: Having the concept of ‘figure’, we would not yet 
have knowledge of what a figure is if we didn’t combine 
the concept ‘line’, and perhaps also ‘surface’ and ‘bounded 
by’, with that of ‘figure’ into an assertion of what ‘figure’ 
is, would we? 

Gorgias: Not as yet 

Socrates: But the one concept is made clear through its 
stated relation to the others, especially those which it is 
inseparable from? 

Gorgias: Quite so 

Socrates: Then if— being is not some homogeneous stuff, 
but rather the essence of something is dependent upon and 
connected with some other things, without which it cannot 
be known, and never present with yet others, and so also are 
concepts related, such that one thing cannot be known 
without reference to others, but thought starts with isolated 
concepts, then, if we say thought is simply ‘of concepts’, 
thought will not be unmediatedly of being, at least not as 
some ‘stuff as we say hearing is of sound and sight of 
color. However, thought as an active process will 
nonetheless be ‘of things themselves’ and of the being and 
essence of things, as the outcome of the process of thought 
are assertions about things themselves and what is essential 
to them. 

Gorgias: I would be weary to contend 

Socrates: There is no difficulty, however, in stating whether 
the process of thought, as any process or activity, may 
sometimes err and miss the mark. 

Gorgias: The process of thought may miss its mark and err. 
Socrates: And may also strike upon knowledge? For, every 
process has some natural end, and without that would fail 
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even to be a process, especially one which is integral to a 
faculty of ours like thought. 

Gorgias: The possibility of attaining knowledge should be 
thereby assured. 

Socrates: Then, whether we say that as hearing is of sound 
so also thought is of concepts or something like that, 
thought as an activity or process will be about things 
themselves and will nevertheless possibly err and strike 
falsehood. 

Gorgias: That much has been said. 

Socrates: But it will not be as you said, that if there is 
knowledge everything conceived must exist and never 
could falsehood be thought. 

Gorgias: I suppose not. 

Socrates: That is, since thought does not receive being or 
essences of things passively, in the way hearing receives 
sound and sight receives color, but starting from isolated 
concepts which do not amount to knowledge themselves, 
actively seeks which other concepts are essentially 
connected with some one concept. Thought, then, does not 
have as unmediated but as partial the essence of things by 
having their isolated concepts. And we should not say 
thought is ‘of being’ as hearing is ’of sound’ but that 
thought does have a great affinity towards being and 
essence and as a process tends towards that end. 

Gorgias: Fair enough 


Socrates: And thought, having such a capacity, must not be 
incapable of knowledge. 
Gorgias: Not as things stand. 


Socrates: Neither, Gorgias, does thought admit of non- 
being in the unqualified sense. 

Gorgias: Yet falsity is thought of what is not. 

Socrates: What is more so non-being, that which is 
impossible or that which is possible but not actual yet may 
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or may not have been actual before or may or may not at 
some later time become actual? 

Gorgias: That which is impossible is more so non-being. 
Socrates: And is not that which is contradictory impossible 
in the absolute sense? 

Gorgias: Most impossible, yes. 

Socrates: If then thought admits of non-being and there can 
be thought of non-being in the unqualified sense there 
ought also to be thought of what is contradictory. Ought 
there not? 

Gorgias: There ought to be. 

Socrates: Could, however, anyone possibly conceive in 
thought a rectilinear circle or a curvilinear square? 
Gorgias: Not that 

Socrates: Why, a rectilinear circle would cease to be a 
circle, wouldn’t it? And a curvilinear square would no 
longer be a square at all. Would not the conception of a 
circle as rectilinear rather fail to conceive of a circle than to 
be logically contradictory. And wouldn’t any thought of a 
square as curvilinear fail to think of a square rather than to 
think what is logically contradictory? 

Gorgias: The thought would altogether fail to grasp the 
concept in either case. 

Socrates: And if someone were to voice the proposition that 
‘a circle is rectilinear’ or ‘a square is curvilinear’ they 
would not even be speaking of a circle or a square 
respectively, but would be using the word not with 
reference to the concept circle or square but to something 
else entirely. 

Gorgias: What they would call a circle in name would by 
no means be a circle but they would have to have in their 
mind something else entirely, and likewise in the other 
case. 

Socrates: And so thought is altogether repulsed by what is 
contradictory and refuses to admit anything of the sort. 
There may perchance appear a contradiction in name when 
someone voices such an opinion, but for the reason that 
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what they mean to signify by the name is not the 
contradictory of what they affirm of it, or they fail to 
conceive of what they speak about. 

Gorgias: Contradiction is indeed an anathema to thought. 
Socrates: Now, although we have established that there is 
such a thing as falsehood in thought and so in a qualified 
sense there can be thought of what is not, we find that 
thought does not admit of non-being in any unqualified 
sense but cannot think of what is impossible and 
contradictory. 

Gorgias: That is evident. 

Socrates: And if thought were to conceive of non-being 
itself, would that not rather be thought of nothing? 
Gorgias: Of nothing 

Socrates: Ought we not rather to say that such a one would 
not even be thinking? For thinking of nothing would 
amount to not thinking at all. 

Gorgias: We ought rather to say that. 

Socrates: Then there can be no thought of non-being, 
neither of non-being per se nor of what is impossible and 
contradictory. We can, however, think of things as they are 
not, and so think what is not when what we think is false. 
Gorgias: In that last sense only does non-being enter into 
our minds. 

Socrates: We are contented to affirm that there can be 
knowledge, and that thought is disposed to tend towards the 
being of things, and being repulsed by non-being refuses to 
allow any thought of what is impossible and contradictory. 
Gorgias: Given what was said we are in agreement about 
that. 

Callias: However, again, Gorgias’ argument is such that 
even if he is willing to make a concession here and admit 
that there can be knowledge, using that as a hypothesis, his 
argument then contends that even if something exists, and 
even if anything can be known, whatever that is couldn’t be 
said or communicated to another. 
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Gorgias: Callias is right to remind us of that. For, as I said, 
even if anything could be known, it couldn’t be said or 
communicated to another. 

Socrates: And remind me, again, Gorgias, how that is. 
Gorgias: Well, Socrates, things are not words, are they? 
Socrates: Things are not the same as words, no. 

Gorgias: And I might think a word means something 
different than what it means to you? 

Socrates: That is often the case. 

Gorgias: The same word may then really mean one thing to 
me and something else to you? 

Socrates: It may. 

Gorgias: And when speaking with the word I would be 
speaking about something different than what you would be 
speaking about if you were to speak with the same word? 
Socrates: You would 

Gorgias: For, I would mean something different than what 
you mean by the same word. 

Socrates: And that, indeed, happens. 

Gorgias: Words, then, do not inherently mean one thing 
rather than another but may be used to mean whatever we 
should so decide they mean? 

Socrates: Let that be so. 


Gorgias: Should not also the same thing appear dissimilar 
to people that are not entirely similar?°! 

Socrates: It should appear so, yes. That is, if you mean that 
the same thing might appear small to someone from a great 
distance, and large to someone that is near to it. Or, that the 
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same wine might appear sweet to someone that is in health 
and bitter to someone that is diseased. If that is what you 
mean, then yes, the same thing should appear dissimilar to 
people that are not entirely similar. 

Gorgias: If the same thing should appear dissimilar to 
people that are not entirely similar, and the same word can 
mean different things to different people, the hearer could 
not have in his mind the same thing as the speaker, could 
he? 

Socrates: He could, so long as the same word can also mean 
the same thing to different people. So far I have only 
agreed that sometimes the same word means different 
things to different people, but not that the same word 
always means different things to different people, nor that 
the same word never means the same thing to different 
people. 

Gorgias: Yet if things appear dissimilar to people that are 
not entirely similar, the things words mean to them will also 
be dissimilar. 

Socrates: There will in that case obviously be a 
disagreement between them. Let us, however, examine the 
matter more closely. If the same thing appears dissimilar to 
people that are not altogether similar, their descriptions of 
the same thing, what appears differently to them, will 
necessarily differ, won’t they? 

Gorgias: Their descriptions of it would have to differ. 
Socrates: Would they then, however, when their 
descriptions of the same thing differ, agree nonetheless that 
they are talking about the same thing and use the same 
name for whatever appears differently to them? Perhaps an 
example is required. If the same storm appears destructive 
to a sailor and nurturing to someone else who is a farmer, 
and so is described differently by them, would they not still 
mean the same thing by the word ‘storm’? And would not 
their disagreeing about what appears differently to them 
demand their talking about the same thing while describing 
it differently, as well as demand their using the same name 
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for what they disagree about? For they would fail even to 
disagree if they didn’t disagree about the same thing and 
didn’t use the same word to mean the same thing, of which 
they descriptions differ. 

Gorgias: Or they would be speaking about not the same but 
about different things altogether. 

Socrates: There is the off chance that something appearing 
differently to different people may result in their 
disagreeing about whether what appears differently to them 
is either one thing or entirely another thing. Yet that is not 
the primary, or at least not the only, way that the difference 
of appearance creates a disagreement. I refer, instead, to, 
not when a difference of appearance results in a 
disagreement about whether what appears differently is one 
thing or something else entirely, but when a difference of 
appearance results in a disagreement of how what appears 
differently is, in terms of not the thing itself but its quality 
or quantity or place and things like that. When something’s 
appearing differently to different people results in their 
describing it differently and disagreeing about how it is, the 
word they use to mean whatever appears differently to them 
will mean the same thing to both of them, which then from 
there is described differently by each of them. The 
disagreement rests in their different descriptions of 
something which appears differently to them, but not in 
their disagreeing about the subject of what they describe 
differently, nor about the word they use to mean the subject 
of their differing descriptions. 

Gorgias: Are you not, Socrates, raising trivial distinctions? 
Socrates: I do not think so, but perhaps my lack of brevity 
might grant that impression. Consider. According to what 
was said, something’s appearing differently to different 
people does not mean that it appears to be different things 
to different people, does it? 

Gorgias: Not according to what you were saying. 

Socrates: But only that what appears differently to them 
appears to have different qualities and so would be 
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described differently by each of them, not that what appears 
differently should appear to be altogether different things to 
each of them. 

Gorgias: That is the distinction that was made. 

Socrates: Then if they use the same word to mean what 
appears differently to them, but what appears differently to 
them does not appear to be altogether different things to 
them, neither will the same word mean different things to 
each of them. 

Gorgias: That seems to follow. 

Socrates: But if the same word can mean the same thing to 
different people, even when they mean by the word 
something which appears differently to them, the hearer can 
also have in his mind the same thing as the speaker. That 
is, as when a storm appears destructive to one person and 
nurturing to someone else, what appears differently to 
them, the storm, does not appear to be entirely different 
things to each of them, but appears to be qualified 
differently and so will also then be described by them 
differently. And so, the same word, ‘storm’, will mean the 
same thing to each of them, and the subject of their 
differing descriptions will be the same thing. So also, the 
hearer will have in his mind the same thing as the speaker, 
even when it appears differently to each of them and when 
their descriptions of it differ. 


Gorgias: But perhaps I should not acknowledge the 
previous distinction between something appearing as 
entirely different things to different people and something 
appearing to be qualified differently, but appearing to be 
the same thing nonetheless. For I would not be the first to 
hold the opinion that wealthy Callias and impoverished 
Callias are not the same person, or that it is not the same 
fruit that is at one time unripe, and at another time ripe, nor 
that the same fruit then becomes decaying, but that a fruit 
which becomes ripe from being unripe becomes a different 
fruit and something altogether different. Then, indeed, 
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something appearing differently to different people would 
appear as entirely different things, and the word, also, that 
they use to mean what appears differently to them would 
mean entirely different things and not the same thing. 


Socrates: You mean to say that, according to you, there is 
nothing that persists through any change, or that if 
something changes in any way, whether becoming a 
different color or becoming hot from being cold or 
becoming large from being small, that something entirely 
different results? 

Gorgias: That is what I mean and, indeed, if you are 
attentive you will not think this claim to be a maneuver of 
mine instrumental for the sake of preserving my side of the 
argument in our present discussion, but as part of the 
original argument I displayed here earlier. It is not the 
same thing, I say, that becomes hot from being cold, nor 
that becomes large from being small, nor that becomes a 
different color, but that what changes in any way becomes 
something else entirely. 

Socrates: I think I do remember you making that point in 
one way or another when you gave the public display of 
your argument. Remind me if I am mistaken. You said, I 
believe, that different people can scarcely even perceive the 
same thing, since even to the same person things appear 
differently at different times.” Is what you are saying now 
what you meant by that statement? 

Gorgias: That is what I meant. For if it is not the same 
thing that becomes large from being small but something 
entirely different results, nor the same fruit that becomes 
ripe from being unripe but a different fruit results, nor the 
same man that becomes musical from being unmusical but 
a different man results, then what appears as large to some 
and small to others would be altogether different things. 
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Socrates: Well, now we shall find out good and well 
whether we are philosophers or not. For this is an argument 
that would leave anyone who is not a dialectician dizzy 
with perplexity, as, I am sure, if any who were not a 
dialectician were to hear your argument, even if they 
disagreed they wouldn’t be able to contend with it. 

Gorgias: No they would not. For, observe. If something 
changes in any way, mustn’t it become different? 

Socrates: It must 

Gorgias: And if something becomes different, then it cannot 
remain the same? 

Socrates: Not in the same respect 

Gorgias: Forget what respect. If something becomes 
different, mustn’t it become what it is not? 

Socrates: I suppose so. 

Gorgias: And could something become what it is not while 
remaining what it is? 

Socrates: That is not something easy to contend with. You 
mean this, do you not? That if I, Socrates in health, become 
diseased, I become what I am not? 

Gorgias: Quite so 

Socrates: Or if I become musical from being unmusical I 
become what I am not? 

Gorgias: And that what results is not the same person, for if 
you become what you are not then what you are cannot 
remain. 

Socrates: Dear me. Now if you were to set these questions 
to one of the budding youths that were present earlier they 
would likely be stunned with perplexity, feeling, perhaps, 
as though they had drank an unmixed draft. For they would 
undoubtably be unable to contend with the claim that what 
changes and becomes different becomes what it is not, nor 
would they be able to contend with the claim that what 
becomes what it is not ceases to be what it is. At best, they 
would be utterly confused. 
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Gorgias: Utterly confused and, I suppose, unable to answer, 
let alone contend. 

Socrates: Or even enraged. I have seen that same argument 
have the effect of utter confusion and bewilderment on 
Ctesippus and Cleinias when put forth, less skillfully 
however than as you have just made, by the sophist brothers 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus.** Ctesippus, becoming 
angered and enraged, let out the curse that a plague might 
befall Dionysodorus in response to being told that he 
wished for Cleinias, his favorite, to perish— since as 
Dionysodorus and Euthydemus had argued, if Ctesippus 
and I wanted Cleinias to become wise, but he was not wise, 
then we wanted him to be what he is not and no longer be 
what he is, and so then wanted him to perish. 

Gorgias: I can imagine the argument having that effect. 
Socrates: Which is why I said that this is one of those 
arguments that really test whether one is a philosopher or 
not. And yet, as difficult as the argument is to refute, it is 
exceedingly daring and, I should almost say, risky to put 
forth. 

Gorgias: Why would you say that? 

Socrates: Aside from that Ctesippus or some other might 
curse you with a plague, those to whom you put forth the 
argument might be wont to think you are jesting with them 
and are not in earnest. There is something daring in another 
way about making an argument that goes against what is 
perceived by the senses, like those of Zeno of Elea that 
disprove the possibility of motion, or that goes against 
commonly accepted belief and conventions, but the present 
argument is daring also in this other sense. Many of the 
arguments put forth by Euthydemus and Dionysodorus to 
Cleinias and Ctesippus had the effect of appearing as being 
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made in jest, as if the brother sophists were attempting to 
display their wisdom by making fools of and fooling with 
the boys, as if, that is, someone’s wisdom were to be 
displayed by their making a fool of others with arguments 
that the questioner doesn’t even believe, or the answerer 
and onlookers marvel at merely as devices of humiliation 
and jest. And that sort of use of argument, although 
different, appears somehow akin to the equally bold and 
daring attempt of rhetoricians like yourself ‘to make the 
weaker argument the stronger’ or to make a defense for a 
seemingly impossible position in order to display talent in 
argumentation. 

Gorgias: My intention is not to fool with you, Socrates, or 
make the argument in jest. 

Socrates: I can tell that you are not trying to fool with me 
and that you, if not convinced yourself by the argument, 
find it to be something that cannot be refuted. And anyone 
who takes arguments such as these seriously must be 
convinced by an argument that he thinks cannot be refuted. 
Gorgias: I don’t think the argument can be refuted. 


Socrates: You would dare to say, would you, that an 
unpolished sword that becomes polished becomes a 
different sword? 

Gorgias: I would 

Socrates: There is something, is there not, which makes a 
sword a sword? I mean to ask if there is something without 
which a sword would cease to be a sword and with which a 
sword is a sword. 

Gorgias: There is 

Socrates: And that is what it is to be a sword, or in other 
words, what the essence or nature of a sword is? 

Gorgias: And just that 

Socrates: But would a sword cease to be a sword upon 
being polished? Or perhaps you mean this, that a sword 
ceases to be a sword when it becomes unpolished. 
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Gorgias: It would not cease to be a sword, but it would 
cease to be the same sword. 

Socrates: But can something become something else 
without ceasing to be what it is? 

Gorgias: It cannot 

Socrates: And could a sword cease to be what it is without 
losing that with which a sword is a sword and without 
which it would cease to be a sword? 

Gorgias: It could not 

Socrates: But is being polished or unpolished what makes a 
sword a sword? 

Gorgias: Perhaps 

Socrates: But if being polished is what makes a sword a 
sword and without which a sword is a sword, then an 
unpolished sword would not even be a sword, and would 
not, as you say, be a different sword. 

Gorgias: Fair enough 

Socrates: Then being polished or unpolished is not part of 
what makes a sword a sword and without which a sword 
would cease to be a sword? 

Gorgias: No 

Socrates: Then a sword wouldn’t cease to be what it is by 
being polished or unpolished? 

Gorgias: It would not 

Socrates: But we said that something can’t become 
something else without ceasing to be what it is? 

Gorgias: We said that 

Socrates: Then by being polished or unpolished a sword 
wouldn’t become another sword. 

Gorgias: No 

Socrates: But an unpolished sword that becomes polished 
would be the same sword. 

Gorgias: According to the argument 


Socrates: And, according to what you were saying, a tunic 


that becomes dyed a different color becomes a different 
tunic? 
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Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And something cannot become something else 
without ceasing to be what it is? 

Gorgias: It cannot 

Socrates: There is something which makes a tunic a tunic 
and without which a tunic would cease to be a tunic, is 
there not? 

Gorgias: There is 

Socrates: And is being one color or another that by which a 
tunic is a tunic and without which it would cease to be a 
tunic? 

Gorgias: Should that be denied? 

Socrates: If it is not denied, then all other tunics that are of 
a different color would not be tunics at all. 

Gorgias: That seems troublesome. 

Socrates: Then being of one color or another cannot be that 
by which a tunic is a tunic and without which a tunic ceases 
to be a tunic. 

Gorgias: Right 

Socrates: And a tunic won’t cease to be a tunic when dyed a 
different color, will it? 

Gorgias: No 

Socrates: But something can’t become something else 
without ceasing to be what it is? 

Gorgias: It cannot 

Socrates: Then neither will a tunic become a different tunic 
when it is dyed, if something can’t become something else 
without ceasing to be what it is, and if a tunic will not cease 
to be a tunic upon being dyed a different color. Will it? 
Gorgias: Apparently not 


Socrates: A further example might offer greater clarity. 
According to what you were saying, a cup that is filled with 
wine becomes a different cup, right? 

Gorgias: A different cup 

Socrates: But something could not become something else 
without ceasing to be what it is? 
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Gorgias: No 

Socrates: And there is something, is there not, by which a 
cup is a cup, or which makes a cup a cup, and without 
which a cup ceases to be a cup? 

Gorgias: There is 

Socrates: And could being full or empty be that by which a 
cup is a cup and without which a cup would cease to be a 
cup? Consider. If being full is part of what makes a cup a 
cup and without which a cup is a cup, then cups that are 
empty would not be different cups, but would not even be 
cups at all. And if being empty is part of what makes a cup 
a cup, by which a cup is a cup, and without which a cup 
would cease to be a cup, then we couldn’t say that a full 
cup is a different cup, but a full cup wouldn’t even be a cup, 
as it would lack that which makes a cup a cup and without 
which a cup ceases to be a cup. 

Gorgias: Then that must be denied. 

Socrates: And if being full or empty is not part of what 
makes a cup a cup and without which a cup would cease to 
be a cup, then a cup being filled or emptied will not cease 
to be a cup. 

Gorgias: It will not 

Socrates: And something couldn’t become something else 
without ceasing to be what it is? 

Gorgias: No 

Socrates: Then, if a cup does not cease to be a cup by being 
filled or emptied, neither will it become a different cup. 
Gorgias: According to the argument 


Socrates: And for all other things as well, the same thing 
persists through any change or alteration, so long as what 
makes it to be what it is, without which it would cease to be 
what it is, remains unaltered. If a person becomes musical 
he does not become a different person, nor if a person 
becomes sitting from being standing does he become a 
different person, so long as what makes a person a person, 
without which a person ceases to be a person, remains 
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throughout the qualitative change. Neither is all change 
and alteration the same as generation and destruction. 
Instead, we must say that something that changes in quality 
does not become a different thing, nor cease to be what it is, 
but the essence of what it is remains throughout the 
qualitative or quantitative change. 

Gorgias: Let that be agreed upon. 

Socrates: And so, to get back to the point of our digression, 
if something appears differently to different people, and the 
same cup appears to be made of silver to one and of tin to 
another, what appears to them differently will not be, nor 
appear to be, completely different things, but to be qualified 
differently. 

Gorgias: At least for those kinds of differences of 
appearance, as opposed to when the same thing appears to 
be a snake to one and a rope to another. 

Socrates: I need not to contend that there are no such 
differences of appearance, but only that some, and a great 
many of them, are of something appearing not as entirely 
different things to different people but as the same thing 
qualified differently. 

Gorgias: Then where were we with the argument? 
Socrates: If what appears differently to different people 
does not appear as entirely different things, and they use the 
same word to mean what appears differently to them, then 
the same word won’t mean entirely different things to 
different people. Instead, when using the word ‘cup’ to 
mean what appears differently to them, they will mean the 
same thing and yet disagree about how they describe it, 
either as tin or as silver or as invaluable or valuable, for 
instance. 

Gorgias: That shall be accepted. 

Socrates: And when a word means the same thing to 
different people, the hearer will have in his mind the same 
thing as the speaker. 

Gorgias: In that case 
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Socrates: And if things appearing differently to different 
people, Gorgias, does not demand that the word they use to 
mean what appears differently to them will mean entirely 
different things to each of them, what will? 


Gorgias: I shall cease altogether to appeal to things 
appearing differently to different people and shall instead 
appeal to something more fundamental in order to 
demonstrate that even if something could be known it 
couldn’t be conveyed to another by speech. 

Socrates: What other device have you in mind? 

Gorgias: Just what I presented earlier during my public 
display of the argument. 

Socrates: You will have to remind me, for I was unable to 
follow the entire argument as you rapidly advanced from 
one point to the next, leaving me behind to fixate on a few 
of the things which were said. 

Gorgias: Then consider. Sight does not see sounds, but 
only colors. Neither does hearing hear colors, but only 
sounds.°° 

Socrates: Undoubtably 

Gorgias: Likewise, he who speaks, speaks not a color nor 
anything else but a word.°° Is that not right? 

Socrates: That is 

Gorgias: Then, how could someone put into words that 
which they have seen? And how could something which is 
not already in the mind of someone be conveyed to them by 
word?*” 
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Socrates: You seem to be saying something profound. 
Gorgias: Profound indeed. For you cannot put the vision of 
something into someone else’s mind by speech, as words 
cannot carry the entirety of the vision. Like trying to carry 
water with a sieve, words fail to capture and to carry the 
contents of perception, conveying only the course remains 
of what doesn’t pass through the sieve. 

Socrates: Yes, you are revealing something great, Gorgias, 
and much to my mind. Let us consider together this 
difference you speak of between words and perceptions of 
things. What exactly is lost in putting a perception into 
words? 

Gorgias: The whole perception is lost. For there is not even 
a resemblance between words and colors, for example. 
Socrates: If you, unfamiliar with Glaucon, are told that his 
eyes are blue, what is conveyed to you through those words 
does not encapsule his eyes? Or again, the words ‘rosy 
fingered dawn’ fails to capture and convey the perception 
of the morning dawn? 

Gorgias: Completely fails 

Socrates: Even if you know the color blue or, in the other 
case, the color red? 

Gorgias: As if I didn’t know them at all, for the word ‘blue’ 
does not convey the splendid uniqueness and peculiarity of 
his eyes. Nor does the word ‘rosy’ carry the peculiar gleam 
of the dawn, which is transformed upon being put into 
words as if into a corpse. 

Socrates: Although his eyes, we would rightly say, really 
are blue? 

Gorgias: Quite so 

Socrates: But the word ‘blue’ you still maintain fails to 
capture or convey the color of his eyes? 

Gorgias: Fails 

Socrates: Is not the particular shade or hue of the color of 
his eyes not adequately distinguished from other instances 
of blue things we may perceive? Is that not where there 
failure rests? 
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Gorgias: Quite so 

Socrates: But should that failure be attributed to the word or 
to the perception? 

Gorgias: What possibly could you mean, Socrates? We are 
evaluating whether words are sufficient to convey 
perceptions, not if perceptions can sufficiently be conveyed 
by words. 


Socrates: Answer this first. Each perception of blue we 
may have is of a particular instance of blue. Is it not? 
Gorgias: It is 

Socrates: But the word ‘blue’ signifies what is common to 
all particular instances of blue things. Is that right? 
Gorgias: That is right. 

Socrates: Neither, then, could we perceive the word or the 
concept ‘blue’. Is that also right? 

Gorgias: We could not perceive the word ‘blue’, no. 
Socrates: No more than we could verbalize a particular 
instance of blue without including the practically infinite 
variation of all other blue things? 

Gorgias: Equally, Socrates, we could neither perceive the 
word ‘blue’ nor verbalize a particular instance of blue 
without including other blue things. 


Socrates: And is that true of all perceptions, whether of any 
other color or any shape, material, or anything else? If we 
perceive something that is bronze or something that is 
marble, what we perceive are particular instances of bronze 
and marble. 

Gorgias: We perceive particular instances of them. 
Socrates: But the word ‘bronze’ refers to what is common 
to all particular instances of bronze? And likewise with 
marble, the word ‘marble’ refers to what is common to all 
particular instances of marble? 

Gorgias: Yes 
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Socrates: And we cannot, as you say, use the word ‘bronze’ 
to indicate a particular instance of bronze that we perceive 
without including all other instances of bronze things? 
Gorgias: Not without including other instances of bronze of 
infinite variety. 

Socrates: Nor can we speak of a particular instance of 
marble without including under the word ‘marble’ all other 
instances of marble things? 

Gorgias: No 

Socrates: And neither, as I suggest, can we perceive the 
word ‘bronze’ nor the word ‘marble’, nor the concept in 
either case. 

Gorgias: Heavens no 

Socrates: But our perceptions of them are of particular 
instances of them? That is, just as we said previously that if 
we perceive anything that is blue we perceive a particular 
instance of blue, but not the word or the concept that is 
common to all instances of blue. 

Gorgias: Right 

Socrates: Then is that true for all perceptions? Are not all 
perceptions of particular instances of things? 

Gorgias: That is true for all perceptions 

Socrates: And what about words? Are not all words 
universals? Does not each word indicate what is common 
to all instances of what it is the word of? 

Gorgias: I dare say. 


Socrates: Your claim was that we cannot speak of colors 
since we don’t speak colors but words. Was it not? 
Gorgias: It was 

Socrates: And we only perceive particular instances of a 
color when we see a color in something. Right? 

Gorgias: Right 

Socrates: Nor could we verbalize a particular instance of a 
color, could we? 

Gorgias: Which was my point. 
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Socrates: And with what do we arrive at the concept of 
what is common to the many particular instances of blue, 
for example, that we perceive? With sight, or with 
something else? 

Gorgias: I suppose we cannot perceive the concept of blue, 
which we agreed encompasses all the particular instances of 
blue things. 

Socrates: With what then do we arrive at the term ‘color’, 
and the concept of what color is itself, or what is common 
to all kinds of color? For, sight only perceives particular 
instances of blue and the other colors, but we arrive at the 
concept of ‘color’ in general, and we do not see ‘color in 
general’, nor ‘blue in general’ but only particular instances 
of blue and the other colors. 

Gorgias: Not with sight. 

Socrates: Then how do we arrive at the concept or word 
‘color’ and ‘blue’ if perception and sight is not of blue in 
general? 

Gorgias: I suppose through thought rather than perception. 
Socrates: Not just the concept or idea, but the very word 
‘blue’ as well as all other words are general or universal 
terms, right? That is to say, again, that words are of 
universals. As, even the word ‘this’, which is above all 
used to distinguish particulars, is a general term common to 
many. 

Gorgias: I follow the argument. 

Socrates: Yet perceptions are of particulars, and we only 
see particular instances of blue— blue being the term that 
references what is common to all instances of blue things 
we might perceive. Is that right? 

Gorgias: That is right. 

Socrates: And we cannot perceive the general terms we use 
to signify things, neither any color, nor shape, nor anything 
else? 

Gorgias: We cannot. 

Socrates: And we cannot speak particulars, but whatever 
term we use to indicate something indicates what is 
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common to other instances of that thing or kind of thing, 
whether a color, shape, equality, or anything else? 
Gorgias: We cannot speak particulars either. 


Socrates: Then we can be sure that if knowledge is of 
particulars then perceptions and not words are that which 
conveys knowledge to us, but on the other hand, if 
knowledge is of universals then words and not perceptions 
must be that with which knowledge is conveyed. Can we 
not? 

Gorgias: Of that we can be sure. 

Socrates: Does not knowing that a bronze sphere is 
spherical require knowing what a sphere is in general? Or 
could someone, not knowing what a sphere is in general, 
discern what a particular bronze sphere is? You hesitate to 
answer. If someone were not to know what bronze is in 
general, would they be able to discern anything about the 
material of a bronze sphere? 

Gorgias: I see the difficulty you raise. 

Socrates: Could there be knowledge of anything that is 
entirely unique and individual? 

Gorgias: How could there not? 

Socrates: Well, we must be able to recognize that which we 
know. Mustn’t we? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: But what could we recognize about something 
that appears entirely unique and individual? 

Gorgias: Hardly anything 

Socrates: But the only thing we would notice would be its 
difference? 

Gorgias: Its difference 

Socrates: But does this amount to knowledge of what 
something is, knowing that it is different from something 
else? If we can only tell that something, say, an 
octahedron, is different from a cube, do we know what an 
octahedron is? 

Gorgias: Presumably not 
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Socrates: Consider when schoolboys are learning grammar. 
If they cannot recognize the same letter when present in any 
word that it is contained in, would they be rightly said to 
know the letter? 

Gorgias: They would not 

Socrates: But if they know a letter then they must be able to 
recognize it in all words that contain it? 

Gorgias: Quite so 

Socrates: Only then would they know the letter? 

Gorgias: Only then. But I would rather you not appeal to 
examples about words as a comparison with words is the 
point in question. 

Socrates: Well, surely you will admit that there is such a 
knowledge as possessed by the medical physician? 
Gorgias: Of course 

Socrates: Of what would you say is his knowledge 
concerned? 

Gorgias: With health and disease 

Socrates: With health and disease in general or with some 
particular instance of them? 

Gorgias: Well here I would claim that the physician is 
concerned with particulars rather than universals. 

Socrates: If someone really is a physician and has the 
medical art they must be able to recognize and treat 
ophthalmia and fever and other diseases and restore the 
body to health. Mustn’t they? 

Gorgias: They must 

Socrates: But if they perchance happened to discern that 
something is wrong with a patient’s eyes in one instance, 
but are unable to recognize ophthalmia when it is present in 
other patients, could they truly be said to know ophthalmia? 
Gorgias: Presumably not 

Socrates: And if their medical knowledge is to include 
diagnosing and treating fevers, but they are unable to 
recognize fever wherever and in all cases that its symptoms 
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present themselves in their patients, they would not have 
medical knowledge? 

Gorgias: They would not 

Socrates: And the task of the medical art is to discern and 
treat not just ophthalmia and fever but all diseases? 
Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And disease is what is common to those and 
dysentery and the rest? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And a particular instance of disease, would you 
say, is unlike a particular instance of blue, but as a 
particular instance of color is a particular instance of a kind 
of color, so a particular instance of disease is a particular 
instance of a kind of disease? 

Gorgias: I think I follow your meaning. 

Socrates: He must, I mean, have knowledge of the kinds of 
disease in general and also have knowledge of what is 
common and universal to them, that is, disease in general. 
Gorgias: Indeed 

Socrates: And he must know what produces health in not 
just some particular body but in all bodies, whether that be 
a balance of fluids or anything else. 

Gorgias: That is undoubtably a requirement of the art. 
Socrates: And so must know health in general, or what is 
required to restore the body to health. 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: Then the difficulty that you raised refers not to 
voicing what we know in general terms, but the difficulty 
would be saying something about particulars without 
reference to generalities which are common to other 
instances of the thing besides the particular as perceived. 
That is, when you said that we do not speak colors, but 
sounds, and so we cannot speak ‘of colors’. 

Gorgias: Yes. The difficulty would be speaking of a 
particular instance of some color without referencing the 
color in general which is common to all instances of that 
color. 
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Socrates: And we agreed that knowledge is of universals, as 
in the case of the medical physician knowing health and 
disease in general as well as the particular kinds of disease? 
Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And we just said that words are general terms that 
indicate something common to all instances of whatever 
particular instance of a thing we may perceive, didn’t we? 
Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: Then, would there be any obstacle in voicing 
what we know, if knowledge and words are both of 
universals? 

Gorgias: I suppose not. 

Socrates: The difficulty, we said, would be saying 
something that is particular or saying something about a 
particular instance of a thing without reference to what is 
common to many other instances of that thing or that kind 
of thing. 

Gorgias: Right 

Socrates: But there is no difficulty in saying what we know, 
as there is no leap from particulars to universals or from 
universals to particulars. And have you heard this— that 
speech is merely the image of thought in sound? 

Gorgias: I have heard that somewhere. What, however, is 
the meaning? 

Socrates: I think the meaning is that speech only differs 
from thought by the addition of sound or voice, and that 
thought is conceived with language— that we think and 
speak words, and that the domain of language is the 
common medium of each. 

Gorgias: I see. 

Socrates: Then, if something can be known it can also be 
said? 

Gorgias: According to the argument. 

Socrates: And we already agreed that if something is, it can 
be known? 
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Gorgias: We did. 

Socrates: And before that we agreed that at least something 
has to really exist? 

Gorgias: We also agreed to that. 

Socrates: And, again, what is known is universal? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: And what is said in speech is universal— that is, 
words are always general terms that indicate what is 
common to many instances of something or some kind of 
thing? 

Gorgias: Yes that too. 

Socrates: And that speech is merely the voicing the image 
of thought in sound? 

Gorgias: Yes 

Socrates: So, we can have no doubt that what can be known 
can also be said? 

Gorgias: We cannot. 
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THEAETETUS I, or THE 
PHILOSOPHER 


A SEQUEL TO THE SOPHIST AND STATESMAN 
DIALOGUES 


CHARACTERS OF THE DIALOGUE 
Socrates 

Theodorus of Cyrene 

Theaetetus 

Younger Socrates 

The Eleatic Stranger 


SCENE 

Euclides and Terpsion meet in front of Euclides’ house in 
Megara; they enter the house, and the dialogue is read to 
them by a servant. The dialogue, as a previous 
conversation related from Socrates to Euclides*® and then 
retold from Euclides to Terpsion*’, takes place as retold in 
Megara immediately following Euclides’ narration of the 
Theaetetus dialogue to Terpsion. However, the 


58 Plato. Theaetetus 142d-143a 


59 Plato. Theaetetus 143a-c 
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conversation that is retold in Megara took place 
immediately following the conversations of the Sophist and 
Statesman, which occurred the following day after Socrates 
first conversation with Theaetetus”. 


Euclides: Here, Terpsion, I have another transcript of a 
conversation between Theaetetus and Socrates that you 
would like to hear. I think you are familiar with the 
conversations that took place the day following the one we 
just read. Instead of Theodorus and Theaetetus conversing 
with Socrates by themselves, the following day they 
brought the younger Socrates, a companion of Theaetetus, 
and they brought a stranger from Elea who is a disciple of 
Zeno and Parmenides, and he explained the natures of the 
sophist and statesman. 

Terpsion: I am aware of the discourses about the sophist 
and statesman. What was the topic of this other dialogue? 
Euclides: Well, the following topic in sequence after the 
sophist and statesman discourses was the philosopher, as 
Theodorus and the stranger from Elea agreed would also be 
illustrated.°! 


60 “Theodorus—According to our yesterday's agreement, 
Socrates, we have come ourselves, as we were bound to do, and 
we bring also this man with us; he is a stranger from Elea, one of 
the followers of Parmenides and Zeno, and a real philosopher.” 
Plato. Sophist 216a 


6! Theodorus—Do not grow tired of being kind to us, but go on 
and tell us about the statesman or the philosopher, whichever you 
prefer to take first. Plato. Statesman 257b-c 
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Terpsion: I remember that. 

Euclides: That exactly is the topic of this other discourse 
that Socrates narrated to me on my visits to Athens and I 
wrote them down from memory and, afterwards, would 
return to Athens and make corrections after talking to 
Socrates again”. 

Terpsion: I would greatly like to hear that discussion, for it 
must have taken place the following day after the 
discussion we just listened to being read between Socrates 
and Theaetetus. 

Euclides: Yes, it was the day after their previous discussion 
concerning the nature of knowledge that we just went over, 
and this discussion was between Socrates and Theaetetus 
also, for reasons which will be clear when you hear it read. 
Terpsion: Please, then, proceed. 

Euclides: Here, boy, take and read the transcript of the 
discussion now. 

Servant reads: 

Now let younger Socrates rest and let also the stranger sit 
back. If Theaetetus had been the last one talking with the 
Eleatic stranger, then I should like to have my turn with the 
younger Socrates, my namesake, but the younger Socrates 
needs a break and we should let the stranger have a chance 
to observe the speech of Athenians amongst Athenians as a 
visitor and friend, and not press him to such a task. For, the 
Eleatic stranger says that he is somewhat ashamed to carry 
on the discussion as if he were giving a sort of exhibition, 


62 Euclides—But I made notes at the time as soon as I reached 
home, then afterwards at my leisure, as I recalled things, I wrote 
them down, and whenever I went to Athens, I used to ask 
Socrates about what I could not remember, and then I came here 
and made corrections; so that I have pretty much the whole talk 
written down.” Plato. Theaetetus 143a 
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either as an address of his own or in response to another.© 
Wouldn’t the gods, or even the wise among men, rather be 
spectators in the Pythian or Olympic games than 
competitors,™ for I have heard so on the other side of our 
visitor’s Italian peninsula, on the coast of the Ionian Sea 
rather than the Tyrrhenian Sea where his Eleatic school is 
set. He himself claims he isn’t visiting Athens to give 
instruction and leave with our wealth, like Gorgias and 
Hippias do, after sometimes less discussion than our friend 
the Eleatic stranger has already presented for us. Then also, 
I owe you, Theodorus, for introducing me to Theaetetus and 
the Eleatic stranger, and I owe the stranger for bringing to 
light the natures of the sophist and statesman.© And 
beyond that I prefer Theaetetus among Athenian youths in 
conversation, now that Alcibiades son of Cleinias and 
Glaucon son of Ariston, and the uncle of Glaucon on his 
mother’s side, Charmides, have aged. And I think that if I 
don’t have to yield to request the strangers aid in our next 
discussion, the debt of the other two discussions will be 


oF “Stranger—Socrates, this is the first time I have come among 
you, and I am somewhat ashamed, instead of carrying on the 
discussion by merely giving brief replies to your questions, to 
deliver an extended, long drawn out speech, either as an address 
of my own or in reply to another, as if I were giving an 
exhibition; but I must, for really the present subject is not what 
one might expect from the form of the question, but is a matter 
for very long speech. On the other hand, it seems unfriendly and 
discourteous to refuse a favor to you and these gentlemen, 
especially when you have spoken as you did. Plato. Sophist 217d- 
e 

84 Cicero. Tusculan Disputations IV. 3 


65 Socrates—Really, I am greatly indebted to you, Theodorus, for 


my acquaintance with Theaetetus and with the Stranger, too. 
Plato. Statesman 257a 
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more than paid®. However, Eleatic stranger, don’t resist 
coming to my aid if we turn off course. 


What is the philosopher’s art? Now that we have come to 
terms about the sophist and statesman, tell me Theaetetus 
whether you think the philosopher has the same expertise as 
either the sophist or the statesman, or if he has an entirely 
different kind of skill. 

I should say he has an entirely different kind of skill. 

Then answer if we should look for the philosopher among 
the same divisions we made in our course after the 
statesman? 

Which do you mean? 

The first, where we admitted a division of all expertise into 
theoretical and practical.® 

Yes, that is where we should begin looking for the 
philosopher too, where almost no one can escape our net, 


Oy Theodorus—Presently, Socrates, you will be three times as 
much indebted, when they have worked out the statesman and the 
philosopher for you. 

Socrates—Indeed! My dear Theodorus, can I believe my ears? 
Were those really the words of the great calculator and 
geometrician? 

Theodorus—Why, what do you mean, Socrates? 
Socrates—When you rated sophist, statesman, and philosopher at 
the same value, though they are farther apart in worth than your 
mathematical proportion can express. 


Theodorus—By Ammon, our special divinity, that is a good hit, 
Socrates; evidently you haven’t forgotten your mathematics, and 
you are quite right in, finding fault with my bad arithmetic. I will 
get even with you at some other time; but now, Stranger, I turn to 
you.” Plato. Statesman 257a-b 


87 Plato. Statesman 258e 
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that is, unless we conclude that he is only amadman. Like 
the sophist he could escape our net if we aren’t careful. 

So first tell me, Theaetetus, if you would place the 
philosopher in the class of theoretical or of practical 
expertise, art, or science? 

In the theoretical class, for even their declaimers say their 
disconnected from anything with the slightest admixture of 
earth in its composition. And for this they point to their 
lack of any practical use or interest in anything of practical 
utility. Many don’t even regard the seasons of the year, 
their own health, their own poverty, or depravity of their 
city, or the well-being of their family. 

Then if they are regarded as struck with madness® will that 
really throw them outside the bounds of theoretical and 
practical? 

In any case, their defamers will say so, though I doubt they 
won’t have a defense for accusations about their insanity. 
Still, we can begin with placing them in the theoretical class 
of expertise, and divide that into parts which the 
philosopher must fall into. 

Then of the kind of expertise concerned only with words 
and of making judgements without producing anything, 
what is the primary division? 


68 “tHowever, I fancy it is not much easier, if I may say so, to 
recognize this class, than that of the gods. For these men—I mean 
those who are not feignedly but really philosophers—appear 
disguised in all sorts of shapes, thanks to the ignorance of the rest 
of mankind, and ““‘visit the cities,” [Homer. Odyssey 17.485-7] 
beholding from above the life of those below, and they seem to 
some to be of no worth and to others to be worth everything. And 
sometimes they appear disguised as statesmen and sometimes as 
sophists, and sometimes they may give some people the 
impression that they are altogether mad. Plato. Sophist 216c-d 


69 Plato. Statesman 259d 
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I don’t know. Can you say? 

We can follow the strangers lead and divide the theoretical 
class into those that command or direct some process with 
their knowledge and those that don’t, but are only 
concerned with persuasion and judgement.” 

Okay. And which of these paths should we follow in our 
course after the philosopher? 

The theoretical class that does not command or direct any 
action. 

And how should we divide that? 

That is a difficult question. 

And with good reason, Theaetetus. 

What is that? 

Because of the diverse figures that are concerned with 
speech and persuasion. Do you think there is anything that 
people, some people at least, won’t lapse into what is called 
“idle chatter” about, and that people don’t try to convince 
each other about? Are there not myriads of people listening 
to each other talk about what Homer means by something 
or other, or about what the best of any art or craft is, of 
what is the best painting, whether of some collection here 
or of all paintings, or between two paintings, and ten 
thousand other trivial concerns? 

Yes, people get so carried away convincing each other and 
other people about almost all things that here in Athens I 
could turn around any street corner and think the people 
whose conversation I encountered were arguing about the 
most important things to them, and that the will of some 
common relative was disagreed upon, or that they were 
arguing over the cause of the loss of our ships at Syracuse, 
and then find out that they are arguing over which of two 
comedies or tragedies is better, or something else as trivial 
as you can imagine. 


70 Plato. Statesman 260b 
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Then ‘persuasion’ extends as an art to things verging on 
triviality? 

It seems that if rhetoricians can’t spin webs into trivial 
concerns, that the idle talkers, especially groups of old men, 
or of their wives, that pick up on the following morning 
with the thread, or one of the threads of conversation they 
left off on the day before, at least the common groups that 
collect together in the agora spin their threads of 
conversation about even trivial concerns. 

Then expertise in words and persuasion, separated from 
anything practical or productive or acquired, will include 
figures like the rhetorician and sophist along with the 
philosopher’s expertise we are after. Or is there not a 
resemblance in the difference between the philosopher and 
the statesman and between the rhetorician and the 
statesman, or between the philosopher or the rhetorician 
with the craftsman, doesn’t the difference appear similar? 
Both the philosopher and the rhetorician and the people that 
like to listen to speakers seem equally disconcerned with 
practical use, spinning webs out of words and sounds, like 
their kinsman perhaps, the poet, whose attention never rests 
on daily concerns. 

Yes. The people who specialize in speech are a diverse 
crowd. 

Can we at least make a division along the line of the stage 
dividing the performers of the speeches and the rest that 
pay to listen to them, or that wait to listen to them in the 
council hall? 

In what way? 

Do you really think that if you hear a single discourse by 
Prodicus about the meanings of words and the roots of 
words, that you are as able to explain the meaning of some 
word as well as Prodicus? Or do his students not 
distinguish themselves by if they paid to listen to the one or 
two drachma speech or if they paid for the fifty drachma 
course? 
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You mean to ask if someone can make the listeners of a 
single speech educated about those things he was speaking 
about? 

Yes, you follow my meaning. Is listening to one speech 
from anyone about anything enough to teach them about 
that so that they have the same expertise? 

No, even the simplest processes require further instruction 
than hearing a single speech about it. 

Then there is a significant difference we must take hold of, 
within expertise in language, between the kind that takes 
the form of a speech from one person to a crowd of many 
listeners, and the kind of expertise in language that is 
between two people. 

That is easy to agree on. 

And instruction from one-to-one person is the common way 
of learning any craft, especially in the productive arts, is 
that right? 

Yes, that is the way an apprentice learns from a master. 
However, those examples are productive, whereas we are 
looking for expertise in language apart from making or 
catching something. Still, have you noticed that an expert 
can use language to walk his apprentice through the steps of 
the process, and that without explanation in language there 
is something missing from the understanding shared with 
the apprentice, and that the apprentice’s ability to answer 
questions in speech from his master about the process he’s 
learning is a sign of his having received the expertise? 

Yes, and that goes well with what we talked about 
yesterday, when we agreed that knowledge should be able 
to provide an explanation. 

And do you hear anything like an explanation when there is 
a speech and the many listeners are left to take each his 
own interpretation with them when they leave? 

No, I don’t. 

But would an apprentice be left to guess at his labor like the 
students of Prodicus are left to go on unaided with their 
practices? 
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No, a true apprentice would beg for an explanation before 
letting his master leave him to his work. 

Then at least the rhetorician will be distinguishable from 
the class we are looking for the philosopher in, since we 
agreed that one person speaking to many people on a single 
occasion won’t make the listeners instructed (so that they 
gain the science that the lacked before listening to the 
speech). 


I’m afraid there are a variety of other characters that need to 
be separated off the theoretical class that is not spoken to a 
crowd. The sophist’s art you found with Theodorus earlier 
seems jumbled up in the theoretical class in which we are 
considering to find the philosopher. 

Which one of the definitions we found of him? 

Remember that the stranger from Elea and you classed him 
as making imitations? And that you specifically placed him 
in the division of the image-making art that was according 
to appearance, as opposed to the kind of image-making that 
makes the image in proportion to the original?” This image 
making ‘by appearance’ was the class we placed the 
sophist, since that was the only way that he could feint to 
teach about “all things”. 

Yes, that was why we said he was more of a painter than an 
instructor. 

Okay. Then consider if something made according to the 
same proportion isn’t the same thing... whatever we say are 
its components—as in the case of a dish being cooked, the 
ingredients we would admit, so long as the parts were 
mixed to the same ratio, make up the same dish so long as 
the ratio of ingredients is stable. 

Sure, that is no problem. 

Then again, if someone either mixes the ingredients to the 
wrong ratio, yet the appearance of the same dish is 


™ Plato. Sophist. 236c 
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preserved, or they paint or duplicate an image of the dish 
that seems to pass for the actual dish according to the true 
proportions, wouldn’t you say that is an appearance only 
and shouldn’t be called by the same name as what its 
modeled after? 

Yes 

But if it were according to the true proportions of the thing, 
and its components weren’t only painted the same color, 
and not only two dimensional, as some kinds of likeness 
making are, but the elements or ingredients in the 
composite thing were the same, then wouldn’t the duplicate 
be also called by the same name as the thing it is a duplicate 
of?, since its own parts would be in the same ratio as the 
parts of the original thing that is copied? 

What do you mean? 

That in the design of either ships or buildings, or in our 
previous example, in cooking a dish, in all these cases the 
proportion or ratio of the things parts defines what the thing 
is. If it is a ship or a building and the dimensions are of the 
same ratio as the original and made with the same kinds of 
things, then the design is the same; and if we are talking 
about a dish of food, then so long as the ingredients are of 
the same ratio, the outcome is the same dish. 

I agree with that much. 

And remember that we were talking about theoretical 
expertise, not practical? 

I remember 

And our recent examples were of instruction about cooking 
a dish and designing or constructing ships and buildings? 
That is right. 

But we are inquiring after something that doesn’t end in the 
production of anything or the practical use or outcome of 
anything? —only in theorizing through speech? 

Yes, that was the aim of our inquiry. 

Then where should we turn? What likenesses are made in 
language, or theory, that have no productive or practical 
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use, and yet the image has the same proportions as the 
original? 

Consider shapes and figures in geometry. Don’t we speak 
of them as like or unlike according to their having the same 
or different genus or species? As, for example, we say 
isosceles triangles are all alike in terms of both their having 
the same species, isosceles, and having the same genus, 
triangular. Then, we say isosceles and scalene triangles are 
alike in terms of their having the same genus, triangular, 
but unlike in terms of their having different species? 

Yes 

Then things that are alike are what they are alike, and 
things that are unlike are not what they are unlike, 
according to the argument? 

In the geometrical way of speaking, at least. 

I can suggest, if you don’t accept that account, that we turn 
to examples like those found in astronomy, where 
proportionate representations are made of the heavenly 
spheres, and also of maps of the oceans and continents. If I 
am to answer promptly, I must suggest those first. Although 
they aren’t only in language, they are used by many for 
understanding without any further practical use. 

Right. 

In those cases, the representation is proportional to the 
original and there is not only an “appearance of” a likeness 
the way painting and some other imitative arts cast 
likenesses without the same proportion as the original they 
are modeled after. In the cases of devices like armillary 
spheres and astrolabes, the instrument (or image, in our 
previous language) was proportional to the original, so that 
part to part, and whole to whole, the image or device made 
represented the original thing meant to be mapped, in the 
case of a planetary sphere, the heavens, and in the case of a 
map, the continents of the earth and the oceans. 

Yes, and these devices make possible the safe passage 
across seas and around continents, so that if they were false 
representations they would result in the destruction or loss 
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of ships and buildings, even though those aren’t only 
theoretical but are employed towards practical use. 

Right, Theaetetus. And you and the stranger said that the 
sophist is an image maker of “all things”, speaking as they 
do authoritatively about everything upon the earth and 
anything beneath or above the earth, which you two said 
could only be the work of a painter or some other not 
serious way of showing things. 

We said that, yes. 

And if we were to follow paintings like maps, we would 
soon find out that they were not proportional to the scene 
that is the subject of the painting. Is that not obvious? 
That would obviously result in our utter ruin. 

Then also if you and I followed some sophist like Gorgias 
or Hippias and took his account of how things are beneath 
and above and upon the earth, and how a young man should 
behave towards them, ignoring however we thought we 
should behave towards things before listening to him, do 
you think there wouldn’t be a danger in that? Or do you 
think that sophists can be right about everything from love, 
to the fate of the dead, to the legislation of cities, and to the 
way a household should be looked after? 

Following a sophist would be similar to following a 
painting of some coast as a map, and I wouldn’t expect any 
less difficulty with following a sophist like Gorgias or 
Hippias, and everything they say. 

Then again, Theaetetus, would you agree that if the 
representation were in proportion to the original, and not 
only by appearance like paintings, but having each side, as 
well as the whole, the same proportionally to each 
equivalent side and to the whole of the original model, that 
then the knowledge of the likeness that is a true 
representation would also bring with it the knowledge of 
what it is either describing or some mold or drawing of. 
Would you say that much? 

Yes, we already spoke of those kinds of things. 
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And can a proportionate representation be described by 
words as well as by lines and shapes?—if we take the 
elements of anything to be the parts we describe it by 
proportionally— if of music, low and high notes; if of 
painting, bright and dark colors. 

In some things there is no hinderance to the one way over 
the other. 

In your mathematics studies with Theodorus, you must be 
well aware that a melody can be described and taught by 
written notation or by speech, with relatively no difference 
in difficulty for the learner. And with geometry, and also 
mechanics, for example, words as well as images can be 
used to describe the figure and the qualities the figure is 
claimed to have. 

Right 

And it isn’t the appearance of a circle or triangle that 
Theodorus leads you to, even if he seems to be sketching in 
the sand. As long as the likeness drawn is proportionate to 
the semi-circle or right triangle that is under investigation, 
then the understand of the sketch in the sand is sufficient to 
convey the understanding of the model that the likeness is 
made to the same proportions of. 

I follow. And where should we go from there? 

That illustrations in words can be made either according to 
proportion or only according to appearance, and that 
sciences like geometry and arithmetic are not meant to 
illustrate anything by appearance only, and for that matter, 
neither is medicine, which uses images in language and 
figure in illustrating health and disease, where the risk in 
confusing the recipe of a potion is the health and sometimes 
the life of some patient. And in many other things there are 
proportionate images made in speech that share the 
knowledge of what they are only images of. 

That is fair enough. And are we to follow the proportionate 
and mathematical kind for our investigation of the 
philosopher? 
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Yes, and if we call the whole class “image-making by 
proportion” that was distinguished from the kind of 
likeness-making by appearance only, “theoretical”, being 
properly such, as opposed to the poetic license of other 
experts in language, we still then have to divide the 
theoretical class into kinds, or we are left with one mass of 
mathematicians and philosophers in a heap. 

I see. Then our search would be incomplete. 

So far at least the difference is clear between the 
philosopher and the figures we originally set out to 
distinguish him from, the sophist and the rhetorician, 
especially, as well as the statesman. We should recall what 
was the difference between them. We said the sophist was 
a maker of images in speech that were fantastical and by 
appearance, without the rigor of theoretical sciences like 
geometry and arithmetic. 

Right 

And we said the rhetorician spoke as one person to a crowd 
of many, which was opposed to how instruction works, as a 
master instructing a single apprentice at a time. And the 
same things we said about the rhetorician apply to the 
sophist when he isn’t speaking privately. For it is obvious 
how much more wealth can be collected by speaking to 
crowds rather than individuals. 

Yes, the sophist and rhetorician seem very closely related 
from this perspective. 

And remember that they were indistinguishable at first 
within the class of theoretical science that we started with, 
because they were impractical like the philosopher, unlike 
the productive arts, and concerned only with words without 
generating any product. 

I remember that also. 

Consider also if we haven’t made an error. 

What are you talking about? 

I’m afraid we let into the theoretical class everyone who 
was not practical, and then had to go in a round-a-bout way 
to part off these stray arts that are also concerned with 
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persuasion and judgement, but that we agreed are not 
theoretical in the precise sense of the word. Perhaps every 
expertise that is not practical is not necessarily theoretical, 
and they are not contradictory classes. We will have to 
further consider. A sign of our having made this mistake is 
the use of the same term “theoretical’ in the species of 
expertise opposite of practical, and then again, without the 
addition of anything else, using the same term to designate 
a subspecies of the species with the same name, and calling 
rhetoric and sophistry “not really theoretical” after placing 
them in that class before. We ought to recall how the 
stranger advised us to divide down the middle into classes 
of equal halves, not separating one species—like humans— 
from the rest of animal species immediately, without going 
through further differentia like two-legged and four-legged, 
then winged and unwinged, and after that horned and not 
horned, and so on, until we come to the species we set out 
for. We should be careful to avoid that mistake by parting 
off rhetoric and sophistry individually from all other arts 
similarly concerned only with persuading judgment in 
speech. 

Can you list the divisions made thus far for me? 

Yes. See if you think we only have to alter the repeated 
title of theoretical, or add something to the name, or if we 
have made a more serious mistake. 

Okay 

Starting with the genus of expertise, we followed the 
division that the stranger made before, between practical 
and theoretical, and we took the path of theoretical. Then 
we followed his second division, but instead of following 
the statesman into the commanding or directing class of 
theoretical expertise, we followed the opposing class for the 
philosopher, which was said to merely furnish knowledge 
without commanding or directing anything like a state or a 
household.” It was from this class of ‘theoretical expertise 
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that does not command or direct anything’ that we admitted 
the rhetorician and sophist, along with the philosopher we 
seek. 

I follow that far, Socrates, and I don’t see a problem with 
rhetoric and sophistry falling within the same class as 
philosophy at that point in the divisions made. For, unless 
they fall into the practical class, they will have to fall within 
the theoretical class, and within that they cannot be said to 
command or direct anything either, which was the only 
other species mentioned. Plus, what ties together rhetoric 
and sophistry to philosophy at that species is concern purely 
with words and persuasion and judgement. 

And do you think persuasion and judgement are the same? 
Yes, as they have been used in the argument so far. 

Maybe we should wait to consider that. 

Okay 

Then so far, we agree that the sophist and rhetorician are in 
the same class as regards to the divisions mentioned? 

Yes 

Do you remember in your conversation with the Eleatic 
stranger that the first, second, third, and fourth attempts at a 
definition of the sophist involved his concern with making 
money, whether selling what he himself produces or as a 
merchant of the productions of others? 

I remember that, yes. 

And that would in one fell swoop place the sophist in the 
practical class, rather than the theoretical? 

I suppose so. 

But then the sophist and rhetorician shouldn’t resurface 
again in confusion with the philosopher, mathematician, or 
statesman’s crafts. 

They shouldn’t have in that case, but of course they have in 
the argument so far. 

That is probably why the stranger continued with your 
investigation and didn’t rest content with “money-making” 
as the final distinction. 

Yes, at that point the matter was indistinct and not final. 
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That is, nonetheless, a common attack that philosophers 
make upon sophists, and with good reason. However, we 
should be weary to distinguish sophists or any other craft or 
art or science by something which is common to them all, 
or at least common to most, as exchange for money is, 
wouldn’t you say, Theaetetus? 

That wouldn’t be appropriate, no. 

Take, as an example, medicine and gymnastics, which are 
both set over the benefit of the body. If medicine were a 
craft that didn’t receive wages, and I should ask you to 
recall that Asclepius, son of Apollo, was said to be struck 
down by lightning in punishment for receiving a bribe from 
a rich man to heal him on point of death, and personal 
trainers of gymnastics did earn wages, then would our 
distinction of these two arts set over the body and its benefit 
by the one receiving wages in exchange for their service 
and the other not receiving wages in exchange for their 
service be credible, or would something be lacking from 
that explanation? 

I think something would be lacking from that explanation, 
Socrates, for without doubt there is a further and more 
prominent difference between medicine and gymnastics, 
even under the assumption of the hypothesis that medicine 
doesn’t receive wages and gymnastics does. 

Because, Theaetetus, even if trainers in gymnastics receive 
wages and medical physicians do not, if the physical trainer 
were receiving wages in exchange for something other than 
the benefit of the body in respect of gymnastics, you 
wouldn’t then call his profession a trainer in gymnastics on 
account of his receiving pay, would you? 

No, I wouldn’t. 

Then we can’t call them money makers, and distinguish 
them in that way, if we can’t call them physical trainers 
while they make money by some other means, like selling 
copper or tin. 

No 
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And is a herder of horses an expert in anything except the 
benefit of horses? 

No. 

And if he herds and benefits horses, whether or not he 
receives much or little pay, or none at all, wouldn’t make a 
difference as to you calling him an equestrian? 

No, either way he would be an equestrian. 

And with all the other arts and crafts and sciences, aren’t 
their differences in terms of the differences of their subject 
matter, not of their wages? 

Yes, that seems right. 

Then, won’t we have to say the same thing as regards the 
sophist? If his subject is the goods of the soul, and we 
further say he produces or resells those in exchange for pay, 
and attempt to define his art thereby, we will have the same 
problem with a superficial distinction that doesn’t refer to 
the subject of the art itself and only to something common 
to many, if not all, other arts? 

Yes. That is most likely why the stranger from Elea 
continued with our quest of catching the sophist. 

And it is also apparent that the sophist would reappear and 
not settle in our defining him by his earning wages, right? 
Yes 

Then, to continue with our divisions, we went on to 
distinguish speech from one person to a crowd of many 
from speech between two people, in terms of persuasion 
and judgement. And after that, we made another division 
between likeness making by appearance and likeness 
making by proportion, agreeing to take up the kind that was 
by proportion, and not to follow the kind that is only by 
appearance, which we agreed was the sophist’s class. 

Do you expect that I see a problem there? 

Only perhaps that the first distinction follows the second in 
order, instead of the sequence in which we took them, or 
again that the question about the difference or similitude of 
persuasion and judgement, or of different kinds of those if 
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they were, as you said they were, used in the same sense 
thus far, can be raised. 

Can you explain? 

First, we divide ‘theoretical expertise that does not direct or 
command’ by the differentia of ‘by appearance’ and ‘by 
proportion’ and, after that we divide the kind that is by 
appearance into the same division that we used to separate 
rhetoric, ‘one person speaking to many’ and ‘two people 
speaking together’. Or else, if we begin with the distinction 
of speaking to crowds or individuals, we would have to 
look for the sophist among the kind that is “between two 
people’ and not ‘from someone to a crowd of many’, which 
otherwise wouldn’t have to yet be determined, and then the 
sophist would be more related to the philosopher than to the 
rhetorician, and rhetoric would arguably fall outside of the 
kind distinguished as ‘by appearance’, and might fall within 
the kind we said was ‘by proportion’. But perhaps you 
don’t see the difference. We want to place the rhetorician 
and the sophist under the class we distinguished as ‘by 
appearance’. That is why I asked if there are two kinds of 
persuasion and judgement, or if those themselves were 
different or the same. If both rhetoric and sophism use the 
same kind of persuasion or judgement, and that’s what 
separates them from the proportional kind of persuasion or 
judgement, then that distinction should be made before 
asking about whether the persuasive speech is given to a 
crowd or is held between individuals, or else rhetoric will 
be indeterminate as regards to the distinctions of ‘by 
appearance’ and ‘by proportion’. I would ask you if that 
difference is the distinguishing factor of the kinds of 
persuasion, and if both the rhetorician and the sophist use 
the kind that is ‘by appearance’ rather than ‘by proportion’, 
or since we already affirmed that about the sophist, if you 
would deny that the rhetorician isn’t also a weaver of 
appearances? 
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Yes, I agree that they use the same kind of persuasion that 
is distinguished as ‘by appearance’ and how that clears up 
the issue. 

That we should ask that before asking whether or not the 
speech is directed at a crowd or back and forth between two 
people? 

Yes 

And either way, we have the problem of calling the kind of 
‘theoretical expertise in persuasion that is by appearance’ 
not really theoretical, as opposed to theoretical expertise in 
persuasion that is by proportion really being theoretical. 
Maybe, Socrates, we only have to adjust the names. 
Because, perhaps, there is a loose sense of using the word 
‘theoretical’ as opposed to the practical species, that 
includes persuasion in the general sense, as meaning 
nonpractical and purely concerned with speech and 
persuasion; and that we use ‘theoretical’ in the more precise 
meaning of the word to designate mathematics and the kind 
that was said to be ‘by proportion’. 

That is clear. 

Even the agile can be tripped by that confusion if we don’t 
spell out the difference when using terms in both the loose 
and the precise meaning of the word. 

At least we agreed and can take caution from here on. 


Good. Now, I think we can proceed. The statesman wasn’t 
tied in this mess at the beginning our discussion, was he? 
No. We started from the same division we made to find the 
statesman, but where the statesman was classed in 
theoretical science at first, we made him the director of 
producing something, the peace and independence of the 
state and all the people in the state. Didn’t we say he 
directs more than just passes judgement, that he has to 
oversee the production or maintenance of those things in 
the state. Whereas the purely theoretical class finishes with 
their task when they come to the conclusion of the 
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inference, without needing to produce, acquire, destroy, or 
maintain anything. 

Yeah, we said that. 

And besides that, you and the stranger used the example of 
the wholesaler and the retail salesman, to show the king or 
statesman was like the wholesaler and the “herald” or local 
governor was like the retail salesman. And you also 
distinguished them by the king and statesman ruling 
themselves and others, while the herald and governors 
direct the rule of others without possessing the origin of 
what they apply. 

We also said that. 

And the wholesaler is similar in that distinction too, by 
being the origin of the product sold, rather than in the 
middle, where the middle buys from someone other than 
themselves and resells to yet others. In both cases the 
origin of the product or authority is distinct from the resale 
and application of the product or authority. 

Then consider if there isn’t a parallel between the 
mathematician in the theoretical class and the king or 
statesman in the practical and productive and maintenance 
class. 

In what way? 

Wouldn’t you say that geometry and arithmetic are like 
parents to the other theoretical sciences, either both together 
or how they are spoken of by Theodorus and others as 
singly producing by their own application, other sciences. 
There are the two obvious ones, astronomy and harmonics. 
Astronomy is generally taken to be an application of 
geometry. Where geometry is of static, motionless shapes 
and their qualities, astronomy has the same subject matter 
of shapes and of points set in motion traveling along 
shapes. Then harmonics is said to be the application of 
arithmetic, where numeric ratios determine the pitch, and 
numbers are applied as a tool to sound, and also has the 
addition of motion that neither arithmetic or geometry have. 
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Yes, we have been made familiar with harmonics and 
astronomy and their relative complexity compared to 
arithmetic and geometry. 

Then is there a parallel between the mathematician and 
other theoretical sciences and how we spoke of the 
statesman as relative to the herald, in the same way we said 
the wholesaler is different from the retail salesman? That a 
king is the source of his authority, as distinct from the 
heralds and governors of provinces that are not the source 
of their authority but implement the laws they receive from 
some authority that doesn’t implement anyone else’s laws, 
with the mathematician’s relationship to harmonics and 
astronomy as well as other theoretical sciences? 

Should we say that the relationship between these things is 
through application? At least the mathematical ones are 
applied to the other theoretical sciences and the authority is 
applied or implemented from the statesman or king to the 
heralds or governors. 

Yes, and the retail salesman might be said to apply the 
product that he buys wholesale when he sells it again to 
someone else. 

Then we can agree that by application mathematics and the 
authority of statesmanship are used by other theoretical 
sciences and governors of provinces, can’t we? 

We can, and then are similar in that way. One as the leader 
of the theoretical class and the other as the leader of the 
productive class. 

Then we ought not to forget that the statesman’s craft and 
the mathematician’s craft are of entirely different subject 
matter, but have the analogous role in their own classes of 
being the source of the others, and applied in them, the one 
of harmonics, astronomy, and other theoretical sciences, 
and the other of governors implementing the laws they 
legislate. 

Then it seems like the mathematician has prevailed like the 
great king’s royal cavalry, and has saved the theoretical 
kinds of expertise from both the practical and the poetic. 
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You know how the general is granted statesmanship 
through victory when the state is disposed to being 
overcome by its enemies? 

Yes, the general is said to be granted statesmanship through 
custom and law in some places and often secures his own 
position when either the spoils are significant enough or the 
state is at risk as a whole, or the king dies. 

Then see if the mathematician didn’t secure the head of the 
theoretical class through the same way a general obtains 
kingship through a victory over a threat to the whole state. 
How do you mean? 

See also if you think the victory of saving the theoretical 
sciences from the practical and poetical and rhetorical arts 
doesn’t grant it a position that it rightly deserves. 

How again do you mean? 

Are there then theoretical sciences that fall outside the 
application of mathematics? Suppose the mathematician is 
pleading his own case for chief position in the theoretical 
sciences, and he is speaking to us after making the 
philosopher along with his own art to be separate from the 
sophistic, rhetorical, and statesman’s arts. And suppose he 
asks us whether all theoretical science falls under the 
application of number and shape, or if there can be 
theoretical science without applying one, and same, and 
different and two, and equal and unequal, and such things 
that are characteristic of mathematics. How will we answer 
him? 

I can’t see how we can find a science that doesn’t use “one, 
many, same, different” at all. 

And imagine he doesn’t force us to theorize without 
number directly. And only asks us if there is anything that 
doesn’t either have interval, I mean space and dimension, or 
not have interval? How will we respond to him then? 

We will have to say that everything is either with or without 
interval, space, and dimension. 

Now, suppose he asks us if everything that is only divisible 
along one interval is a line, which we call a single 
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dimension; and if everything that is divisible along two 
intervals is a surface, which we call two dimensional; and if 
everything divisible along three intervals is a body, which 
we call three dimensional? Is that way of speaking about 
dimensions of magnitude familiar to you, Theaetetus? 

Yes, I would agree to that. 

Isn’t that intuitive in considering the meaning of the word 
“dimension”? For the legislators must have looked to its 
parts “di-” which means “two”, or else perhaps is a 
shortened form of “dia”, meaning “across”, and to the 
second part “mensuration” or measurement, synthesizing 
out of those some meaning about measurement along lines. 
Yes, that is intuitive in the word. 

And aren’t each of those dimensions the subject of 
mathematics? Or is some other science to determine if the 
regular kinds of lines are straight and circular and the 
irregular class mixed, and of regular and irregular figures 
according to the equality or inequality of their sides? 

No, that must fall under the mathematician’s science. 

And don’t mathematicians claim that same territory as the 
subject of their measurements with numbers along lines and 
their corresponding numerical evaluations of surfaces and 
bodies? 

Yes, that usually falls under their sciences. 

Then if we are to evaluate the position of mathematics, we 
must admit that nothing else can claim the domain of 
interval, space, and dimension except the mathematician. If 
you don’t admit the geometer this domain than at least 
mechanics and everything that has to do with motion in 
space, both astronomy and physics, claim to be 
mathematical also. 

Yes, the mathematician has claim to the domain of interval 
and space, whether of lines, surfaces, bodies, or the motion 
of things along any of those, and that isn’t much disputed. 
Then imagine the mathematician asks us if everything that 
doesn’t have dimension, space, or interval, whatever you 
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wish to call it, whether that is not the mathematician’s 
domain also? 

How would he put the question? 

He would say, do you call that which has no space or 
interval “discrete”, and do you mean by that the opposite of 
continuous, which can always be divided? 

I don’t know how to respond. 

Between the two units of a duad or those of a triad or tetrad 
or any other number, is there any space between them? I 
don’t mean when points are made in the sand, or some 
number of specific things are counted, but the two or three 
itself, does it not have its multiple units unseparated by 
space, so that one part isn’t over here, and another over 
there, and another somewhere else, but the triad or tetrad 
for example have their units or parts together, not like the 
fingers of a hand, counted a part in succession, and unlike 
points, which when placed one on the other, there is neither 
increase in magnitude nor in numerical quantity. And as 
such, numerals can’t be divided by anything coming 
between them or cutting them at any point of any line, since 
there is no separation between them in space. First should 
we admit that about number and the class of discrete 
quantity? Or do you think you can divide numerals like the 
triad or tetrad by moving them apart in space, and produce 
them by bringing their parts together in space? 

I follow the argument. The three or four that is not three or 
four horses or donkeys, or anything else except for three or 
four units, doesn’t have a dimension of space to be either 
pulled apart or brought together. 

So, if the mathematician asks us if this domain of spaceless 
numerals isn’t also his own, what will we say? 

We will have to either contend with arithmetic or concede 
to mathematics’ chief position among theoretical science. 
And the other sciences that are without interval in space, 
like harmonics, could they conceivably function without 
using terms like “both”, “two”, “one”, half, equal, and the 
same? 
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No, they must use or serve under arithmetic. 

Then let’s continue with the mathematician and suppose the 
philosopher is with us and we, together with him, and we 
ask questions in turn to the mathematician, now that he has 
already made us agree about his position among theoretical 
sciences, and helped rid the theoretical class of the 
rhetorician, the sophist, and the statesman. 

What should we ask first? 

We should ask if the domain of theory is about things that 
are provable? What do you think the mathematician would 
say in response? 

He would agree, and would point to geometry and his own 
sciences as the most clear examples of proofs. 

And by provable we mean what is proved is proved to have 
to be such by necessity—as, for example, how any triangle 
made within a semicircle is and has to be right-angled, or 
how a triangle always contains two right angles, or one 
straight line, or half a circle or rectangle? 

Yes 

Then also, if a proof is established to have to be such by 
necessity, do we also say it is impossible not to be such? 
As we say a triangle must contain two right angles, and to 
not contain two right angles, either more or less, would be 
impossible, and would render the figure non-triangular. 
That also. 

And if in the first place it is established that it is impossible 
not to be such, is it then equally established that it must be 
such by necessity? 

Yes, from what I can tell at least. 

Then would he agree if we asked him if proof is restricted 
from anything that comes to be and passes away, that 
eventually becomes false? 

Yes, he would say proofs are reserved for things that have 
to be such. 

Then if what is and what is true have always been that way, 
and will always be that way, then will the mathematician 
admit that all of the truths and things the truths are about 
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were always as a whole together the same as they are and 
will always also be the same as they are? 

Yes 

And being the same as they were and the same as they will 
be, they will all together be the same one whole? 

Yes 

And we give the singular name being to this? 

Yes 

And we give the plural name beings to the same things, 
with terms like everything and all? 

It seems we do. 

And is it not that way with all things? Is there not a unity 
that every plurality of things that share a common name 
derive their name and essence from? 

Can you explain? 

With horses or people, for example, we notice a virtually 
unlimited number of them that fall under the same name, 
horse or person, and by simply admitting they all have that 
in common, being and being called by the same single 
name, whether it is a person or a horse, we admit there is a 
single thing common amongst all of them, which they are 
and that they are called by. 

That is fair enough. 

Then is it the same with being and with beings? Mustn’t 
they, by admittedly being many with the designation “are”, 
“is”, or “being”, have that as a single thing in common, and 
that be different than any one of them that falls under their 
common appellation? 

That seems undisputable. 

Then the mathematician will claim, if we ask him, that this 
unity called being runs through the whole theoretical class, 
and that the mathematician is positioned to be an expert in 
being itself, since that is what is common to unchanged 
things with and without magnitude or spatial interval. Will 
he then claim that if we ask him? 

I think he would boastingly claim that. 
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Then, we should ask him, what is this being that you are 
superintendent over that is always one and the same? 

I don’t know how he would answer that. What should we 
suppose he says? 

I don’t think he will have an answer. Perhaps we should 
suggest another question. 

What question? 

We should ask him if all things that are unchanging are 
either continuous like lines and bodies or discrete like 
numbers without magnitude; either continuous or not. 
What would he say to that? 

He would be accustomed to admit that. 

Then can you answer for him if we put the question to him 
again, what is being? 

The only answer I can give is that he would say being is 
both all unchanged continuous magnitudes and discrete 
numerals. 

That it is both those things? 

Yes, both kinds of unchanged beings together, like we 
admitted being was divided into, continuous and discrete, 
dominated by shape and number. He would probably say 
those together are what being is. 

Theaetetus, I ask for one answer and you give me two. If I 
had asked what is clay? And you responded by listing to 
me the different kinds of clay, it wouldn’t be any clearer to 
me what the kinds of this thing clay, are kinds of. Or if you 
answered the question what number is, by stating the odd 
and the even. Or to the question what is a triangle? The 
answer that equilateral triangles and isosceles triangles are 
triangular wouldn’t help me if I didn’t know what a triangle 
was in the first place. When we are dividing into classes as 
we have been accustomed to proceed with the stranger, we 
are not looking for the thing we are dividing—before we 
weren’t asking what expertise is, but we were searching 
through divisions of expertise to find some one of them. 
We started with a genus and went through its species in our 
quest for the sophist and statesman. 
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in this case being, and or when we have multiple species 
and are looking for the genus—we aren’t looking for one of 
the things it divides into, but we are going from a collection 
of species toward the genus that they’re differentiated 
within, in the reverse direction. 

Then we must abandon this definition of being as 
unchanging things both with and without space and 
dimension. 

Yes, that is the turn the argument has taken. Discrete and 
continuous separately or together can’t be the definition of 
being, as they are specific kinds of being. Instead, we 
should look for what is common to them both. Again, 
where we were dividing down into classes before, we have 
to now collect these kinds not by their differentia, as we 
used to separate them, but by their commonality, the 
background for the differentia. 

And where should we go from there? 

Does he talk about anything common to continuous and 
discrete things? 

I am not sure how you mean. 

Is there any sense in talking about the finite and the infinite 
as found in both continuous and discrete things. Does 
Theodorus teach you the different ways numbers and 
shapes are infinite? 

Of numbers, that they increase infinitely is commonly said. 
That is what I mean. And with shapes can you tell me how 
the infinite is involved? 

There is no sense of talking about an infinite shape in 
increase, as all shapes are bounded by lines. Only by 
division along something continuous is the infinite moved 
toward in shapes. 

Yes, then do you agree in our making two classes out of the 
infinite, that by division of figures and that by increase of 
numbers? 

Yes, that is clear. 

Now is there a division in the finite, like we just admitted a 
division in the infinite? 
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You will have to take the lead and advise me on the 
question. 

Look among them where you would seek the indivisible 
and the divisible, among the finite found in the continuous 
or in the finite found in things without magnitude? How are 
the divisible and indivisible distributed among the 
continuous and discrete finite things? 

Can you rephrase the question? 

Sure. Is there anything among continuous bodies and 
shapes that is indivisible? 

Not exactly. Even triangles, which are what other figures 
are divided into, are always divisible into other triangles, 
though you could say in a sense that all other figures like 
squares and pentagons and so on, are divisible into 
triangles. 

Leave those aside for now. Take numbers, where among 
them can you find indivisibles? 

Well, all the prime numbers and all units and unity are 
indivisible. Then all numbers that are not prime are 
divisible into other numbers that are eventually prime and 
indivisible. 

Then we should ask the mathematician if the infinite and 
finite, and the divisible and indivisible, aren’t also species 
of being. Would he agree? 

I think he would. 

Then we should ask him if the infinite isn’t found in both 
continuous and discrete things? 

We already admitted that. 

And we should then ask if the infinite can be divided? 
The infinite can be divided without exhaustion. 

Do you agree that is because we may take away any finite 
quantity any consecutive amount of times from the infinite 
and the same infinite remains? 

Yes 

After that we should ask if we found the indivisible 
amongst finite numbers? 

We found the indivisibles amongst primary numbers. 
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Then we should ask if those were not found on the opposite 
side of numerals, indivisibles and the kind of infinite that 
relates to numbers? 

He would agree they were. 

Then we should ask the mathematician if these are 
different, infinity and indivisibility, or infinity and unity, if 
you prefer? 

Yes, they are different. 

And being different they are two? 

Two, yes. 

But we were looking for a single thing, being, and again we 
find two sets of opposites at its roots, this time, infinity and 
finitude, and divisibility and indivisibility. 

Yes, these opposites leave us perplexed about what to say 
being is. 

And they were found in the species and differentia of 
being? At least we found the infinite and the finite amongst 
the first divisions we made of being, continuity and discrete 
numerals. And we found the indivisible and divisible 
dispersed variously amongst them too. So really there are 
four, or two sets of opposites that make up being in this 
argument: the infinite and the finite, and the divisible and 
indivisible. 

It seems so. 

Then that is the answer the mathematician will give when 
we ask what being is? —infinity, finitude, divisibility, and 
indivisibility. 

I think so. 

But before we said being couldn’t be defined by its two 
species, and now we have collected even more fragmented 
compartments of being scattered throughout everything in 
different places. 

Yes but at least they cover all things. 

Then are they not another set of species of the common 
genus being, scattered throughout both continuous and 
discrete things? Just like we said anything must fall 
somewhere within either continuous or not continuous, and 
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we placed shapes and things derived from shapes in the 
first, and then placed numbers and harmonics and things 
like that in the second, are we saying these are four classes 
which anything must fall into, either the class of finite, or 
infinite, and either of indivisible or divisible? Suppose we 
ask the mathematician that. What do you think would be 
his reply? 

I don’t think he would want to deny them as classes or 
kinds of being. We got into trouble before with that kind of 
answer though, didn’t we? 

We should reply if he doesn’t deny them as classes of 
being, that a list of four kinds of a thing doesn’t get us any 
closer to the essence of the thing than a list of two kinds of 
it. Ifthe question were what is animal? And we answered 
with a collection of kinds of animal, two legged, four 
legged, with and without wings, with and without horns, 
and so on, even if every animal falls within one of those 
classes and none fall outside them, the definition of the 
whole genus—which they all have in common and are 
differentiated within—regardless of their species—hasn’t 
been reached that way. In response to the question “what is 
being?”, the answer that everything finite, infinite, 
indivisible, and divisible comprise what being is together 
will fall victim to the same criteria as before. We might ask 
him if it is by being infinite, that finite things and other 
classes of being exist too, or if it is by being unity or 
indivisibility, that divisible and infinite things are. The 
stranger led you this same way when he said that if anyone 
posits motion and rest, or any other pair of opposites, as 
together comprising being, first to affirm they are 
opposites, then that they both equally are, and finally, that 
neither alone can be what being itself is, which must be 
some third thing besides them they are included in. It is the 
same now. Now the mathematician wants to say that being 
is anything that is either finite or infinite, and either 
indivisible or divisible...Do you remember how before a 
third thing common to the pair of contraries stood out as the 
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genus common to their differences? —whether of motion 
and rest, hot and cold, or now in this case with the infinite 
and finite, and the divisible and indivisible. If they both 
are, then being must itself not be simply either infinite or 
finite, or either divisible or indivisible. And then we can’t 
call being both finite and infinite, or any other opposites, if 
we are trying to answer what being is, even if we can say 
that the finite and infinite both are. 

Yes, that is the problem we got into before with the 
stranger, whenever two opposites were said to define 
being—that it would always stand outside both hot and cold 
or motion and rest, if both equally were. 

Do you see what a great difficulty we are involved in, to set 
out to define being? 

Yes, it is not a task for someone of my age. 

Then tell me if you assent to what I think makes the task 
difficult. 

What is that? 

Not only that being stands outside any pair of opposites we 
say are—Don’t you see that if we were to properly define 
being, we would make it the species of something, and that 
other thing—its genus—would contain it, but stand outside 
of it, and so would not be “being” and thus not be real or 
true. But if all kinds are kinds of being, which we surely 
agree, then being is the ultimate genus. 

..And if being is the ultimate genus that all kinds of things 
are differentiated within, and we make divisions in being in 
our quest for different kinds of things, then is there 
anything more receptive to division than being? Will being 
be infinitely divisible in that case, and common to all of its 
different classes? 

It would have to be divisible in as many ways as there are 
different kinds of things. 

Then we’d reach it not by definition through a species but 
by following the single feature common to many kinds of 
things. And in the end our conception can only be given a 
name, not a formula or definition; for a definition is a 
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formula of two elements, a genus and a specific kind of that 
genus. But we can’t find the ultimate genus of things 
unless we make our leap from the ultimate species or kinds 
of things to what is common amongst them. Is that not what 
we tried to do turning around from dividing down a class to 
collecting the different divisions into something common to 
them all. Do you see the problem we’re in with defining 
being? 

Yes, specifying anything about it takes away its place as a 
genus, and a definition requires specification. 

And did we not fall victim to this same mistake before, 
when we said being was “unchanging things”? 

How? 

By calling being “unchanging things”, we already specified 
within the general class of all things. These things— 
unchanging—were differentiated from things that change 
and come to be and pass away, marking off one of two 
species of some genus as being, and marking the other 
which changes as not being and as without truth. Do you 
see what a puzzle we are in if we think being is one species, 
opposite of non being, and both of those have to fall into 
some genus, first what that genus is that falls outside of 
being and non being, and then the further complications 
with non being—that changing things aren’t further from 
being than they are from not being? Even if you think this 
confusion can be averted, being won’t be the ultimate 
genus, if we specify anything about it, even that it always is 
or is unchanged. 

By the dog star, the problem now is overwhelming. 

Then we should ask the mathematician... what do you think, 
do all things not include things that change and is being not 
the ultimate genus? If we call being “unchanging things” 
whose truths are equally unchanging, then what we say is 
truly being will be specified within “all things”, and not an 
ultimate genus common to all things. Then again if we 
include things that change within “being”, if what is true 
refers to what is, then what is true can change like the 
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things the truths are about. Can you answer for him which 
he will choose, either that being is the ultimate genus and 
that also many truths are as changeable as the world of 
generation, or that truth and being are restricted to 
unchanging things and being is a specified thing, not the 
ultimate genus? 

What does the mathematician lose by granting that being 
doesn’t extend beyond provable things that don’t change? 
Or what does he lose by granting that being is the ultimate 
genus and then undefinable? 

See what happens if we accept on hypothesis that both 
changing and unchanging things equally are, as we thought 
being is the ultimate genus and not with any specification 
like “unchanging”. We are haunted by the same problem as 
before, that if both equally are—changing and unchanging 
things—then what being is falls outside both changing and 
unchanging things, including in itself both opposing species 
and their differentia. 

I remember that. 

Then, also, won’t being be one thing, as the common thing 
amongst contraries? 

Yes, it would be one. 

And at the same time be divisible in all ways, including in 
itself many things, as many as there are kinds? 

That is obvious too. 

But isn’t unity indivisible, if anything is? 

Yes, the mathematician would be the first to agree and 
demand that unity can’t be divided, or else the first 
principle of his whole arithmetical art is overturned. 

Then he would admit that being is one whole, but not one 
only, in the sense of unity that is indivisible? 

He would have to say that being is not only one and 
indivisible, but a whole collection that is divisible. 

Then we should put the same question to him that the 
stranger asked you yesterday, this time to the 
mathematician, if we should say being is one and a whole, 
because it has the attribute of unity, or that being is not a 
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whole at all, and only one indivisible thing without 
different parts. I think he will have to answer that being is 
not the same as unity. And “the all’”—which we call being 
as a whole—is more than one. 


Then, on the other hand, if he claims that only things that 
don’t change are, being won’t be an ultimate genus, and 
will be differentiated from non-being within a genus that 
includes and surpasses the opposites being and not being, 
even if we carelessly call nonbeing motion or indefinite, or 
anything else. 

And we have to consider more than just what the 
mathematician loses, if only the theoretical domain is real 
and true. First, we would lose the statesman, householder, 
and kings arts—for those you and the stranger agreed were 
the same, whether it is called political science or economics 
of the household—and all practical and productive 
processes and things would be equally irrelevant, and then 
we shouldn’t say they affect us either. Then, there would be 
no life or motion, with being fixed in rest, music and even 
the turning of the heavenly spheres would be halted to a 
stand-still. And it would be as Homer says, Zeus would 
draw up and suspend everything in mid-heaven, both the 
earth and the seas and all the other gods and mortals, by a 
golden cord, and tie it off to one of the stars on the 
firmament above so that they hang mid-air.”’ And are we 
permitted to write off the whole practical and productive 
class, and the statesman who has some purpose in changing 
things, like the maintenance of a state? 

No or else what we said before would go to waste. 

We said they all are experts in their own domains, the 
productive and practical arts, and the statesman too, who 
we said was more allied to theoretical than practical crafts, 
as the director of production, didn’t we? 
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Yes 

And experts of something, or is it possible to be an expert 
in nothing? 

If they are admitted to be experts, they must be experts in 
something. 

Then the productive and practical class must be part of 
being, not only the theoretical class that has as its truths 
things that don’t change. 

I guess so. We can’t forget about the practical class of 
expertise and the statesman, after going through a sea of 
words to find their place. 

Then being should include changing things as well as 
unchanging things? 

So the argument has turned. 

But we are confronted with the same problem as before, if 
both changing and unchanging things are, being will 
include them both and yet fall outside their opposition, and 
neither be changing or unchanging itself. 

Yes, that is troubling. 

And the mathematician will have to say being is one thing, 
neither itself either of the opposites changing or 
unchanging, won’t he? 

Yes, being would be one, then. 

And yet divisible into so many kinds? Or could something 
containing opposites like changing and unchanging be only 
one and indivisible? 

He would have to say it is divisible. 

And then being would be a whole containing a multiplicity 
and would be divisible therein, and called “one’ by 
application or by having that attribute non-exclusively. 
And would be one and infinite, or at least one and many? 
Would the mathematician then admit that? 

I suppose so. 

And those are opposites, one and many? 

Opposites, yes. 

Then both will fall within being, and being will fall outside 
of unity and multiplicity? 
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Once again, the same problem creeps up on us. 

And yet we can’t suppose that things that only sometimes 
are, don’t exist while they are, and nothing can be said truly 
about them. Then the practical and productive arts would 
be done away with, along with motion and life and the 
statesman we toiled after. 

So, we are stuck with this problem of being as neither one 
nor many, and undefinable, while the one and many both 
are. 

Yes, by the gods. 

Then will the mathematician surrender the science of being 
and truth as a whole, and will he admit that there is a 
theoretical science prior to arithmetic and geometry? Or 
will he unravel these problems? 

I think he would be relieved to turn away from these 
seemingly indefinite problems and turn back to his definite 
conclusions. 

You speak well to call it turning back to conclusions, as we 
were trying to reach not a conclusion but a principle, in the 
opposite way. 

What then is next? 

We can leave the mathematician for now and continue with 
the introduction of changing things as real. Maybe we 
should turn from being to truth, and see if we can’t advance 
there, as what is real and what is true are the same things, 
the latter only having the admixture of speech or thought, 
and take up the track there, since those are always together, 
and see if we aren’t relieved of some of the obstructions we 
have to contend with in investigating being... 

That is alright with me. I would be relieved to find an 
easier path in this investigation. 

Do we not speak of things truly if what we say corresponds 
to how those things really are, and as untrue when what we 
say doesn’t correspond to how things really are? 

Yes, that is our usual way of speaking. 

And even if we make a difference between true things said 
about things that come to be and pass away and true things 
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said about things that don’t come to be or pass away but 
always are such, is there not also a significant difference 
between true and false in temporary things, that refuses us 
to cut changing things from truth and falsity? 

Yes, the word true is thrown around about things said about 
almost every kind of occurrence. 

Let’s take a common question; one that’s on the lips of 
every citizen here— “what time is it?” Say someone asks 
that to us, whether of what era, what year, what month, 
what day, or what hour of the day. Let’s imagine he asks us 
what hour of the day it is. And imagine the person asking 
us has been sleeping off a heavy unmixed draft, and really 
doesn’t know if he has woken up to the beginning of the 
day or the end of the day, but only sees the colors bleeding 
up from the horizon. He may be some visitor to the city 
that is unfamiliar with the directions of the sun’s rising and 
setting, and has just awoken from sleeping off the heavy 
draft, or be some familiar local with his clothes covered in 
his own spilled drink. In either case, imagine we tell him 
whether it is sunrise or sunset. Would he not, no matter 
how lost he was, at least think there is a true and a false 
response to the question whether it is sunrise or sunset? 

Of course 

And if we told him that it was sunrise and the colors in the 
sky soon faded into night and its decorative constellations, 
he would just as soon run back to scold us for fooling him. 
Would he not? 

He would 

Now consider this. Would you deny that the question ‘what 
is the hour of the day’ is about things that come to be and 
pass away, or would you say that the time of day is always 
the same? 

Of course the time of day is a passing event. 

Then true and false apply equally to things that come to be 
and pass away as to those that always are. Is that right? 
That is right. 
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And of health and disease, if two people disagree about 
whether one of them or someone else is healthy or diseased, 
do you think there is a truth and a falsity to the disputants 
claims about health and disease. Or could the person in 
question be both healthy and diseased? 

Not in the same sense could they be both healthy and 
diseased. 

Then there is truth and falsity to health and disease like 
there is of the time of the day or year? 

There is 

But health and disease are passing states of the body, and 
any guarantee of the body’s health at some given time 
doesn’t likewise guarantee its health at every later date. Is 
that right? 

Yes 

So again, truth and falsity apply not only to things that 
always are, but things that come to be and pass away, and 
things that have come to be and passed away or will come 
to be or pass away. 

I agree 

Then we’ll have to agree, first, that being is not definable, 
yet that we can say at least that about it, and then also that it 
is one and many, or that it is neither, or some third thing 
besides them they are included in, and after that, we can say 
that changing things are also real, and finally that the 
speculation about being itself is not a work of the 
mathematician but of the philosopher. 

I can agree with that. 

And, to continue, who will be responsible for answering to 
the problems raised about changeable things? 

Like what problems? 

I’m afraid we’ ll find more troubling problems in the class 
of changeable things than we have had to deal with about 
theoretical things that don’t change, like shapes and 
numbers. Don’t you see that mathematicians, philosophers, 
statesmen, and others too, all wade into the changeable 
class, some only up their feet or waist and some to their 
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necks, and some with their whole head and eyes and ears 
beneath the surface. Which one of them will answer to the 
question if all change is to and from opposites, or if things 
can change in some other way? 

And who will answer, whether two things are generated 
from one thing, or if one thing is generated from two 
things? 

And if there is only linear, not circular, alteration back and 
forth between qualities, and if there is circular as well as 
linear motion in place? And if something can be in motion 
in place without altering in quality? And whether motion in 
place is primary and change of quality is secondary? 

I don’t know who will answer those kinds of questions. 
Then consider, if the philosopher claims the domain of 
being, will he be split by the differentia of changing and not 
changing? Wasn’t he supposed to be fixed in the 
theoretical rather than the practical world? And if being 
itself is his business, then he will be found chasing things 
outside the theoretical world. Now, see if the same thing 
happens with rhetoricians and statesmen in regard to 
changeable things as to what I am trying to say happens to 
the philosopher. 

In what sense? 

We should examine these others and see if the problems of 
the changeable world pose similar problems as they do to 
the philosopher. 

Okay 

So, what affections will the rhetorician use for persuasion? 
Won’t he have to know how to speak to affect the hearts 
and minds of the listeners, to make them like or not like 
something? 

Yes 

And he will have to be able to affect passions in the 
dispositions of his listeners such as sympathy, ressentiment, 
pride, shame, fear, excitement, relaxing, sadness, 
industriousness, bravery, friendship, and so on, to gain their 
opinion. Is that right? 
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Yes, that is also right. 

And isn’t the rhetorician’s target the opinion of the crowd, 
and so not designed to the sentiments of some individual 
but of the majority? 

Yes 

And they would consider some one person in the crowd that 
disagrees as unworthy of notice, and concern themselves 
with persuading the majority of the crowd only? 

Yes 

Would you then admit that the rhetorician feeds the 
passions of the crowd, if we take it as given that he is after 
their approval? 

Yes, that is also how they seem to conduct themselves as 
far as I’ve seen. 

Now set aside whether or not we approve of the passions of 
the crowd, and how they are fed by rhetoricians, and 
consider if the subject of knowledge of rhetoric is the 
passions of the soul and how to affect them in speech? 
They would have to know that to affect changes in the 
dispositions of the crowd. 

And to make them like or not like the topic of the speech? 
Yes, he must be able to pull the strings of the hearts of his 
listeners like a puppeteer. 

Then as regards to the statesman, what alterations and 
affections are avoided or intended in the populace or state? 
That is a difficult question. 

In any case, won’t he legislate prescriptions for the whole 
group, and not for any particular individual that may stand 
out among the majority? 

Yes, the statesman may be said to steer the many or the 
crowd with legislation, as every prescription applies to 
everyone. 

And in that way, he is like the rhetorician, as both have the 
general populace as either their target audience or the aim 
of their legislation? 
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It is true that neither rhetoricians nor statesmen persuade or 
prescribe laws for particular people rather than for the 
whole group. 

And yet both have to know the affections of the soul? — 
Isn’t the soul involved in change both as moving and 
affecting other things, and as being affected and moved by 
other things? And the statesman and rhetorician have these 
changes in the disposition of the soul in focus? 

That is also true, but as regards the majority especially. 

Do you see the difficulty with prescribing anything in 
general for the bodies or souls of the majority? 

In what way? 

If the development of their bodies were in question, a 
gymnastics instructor would be restricting himself by only 
giving the whole group together a homogenous regime. Or 
take the coordinate art, medicine, for example, how difficult 
it would be to prescribe anything for the health of everyone 
in a state, besides the most basic and rudimentary things. 

I see that a physician would only have a few simple rules 
that would apply to the majority generally, and that 
individuals would have to be taken separately to operate 
with any detail. The only use for that kind of general 
prescription would be if there is a plague that affects the 
majority, or if the public becomes generally unhealthy out 
of habit. 

And notice how most policies don’t prescribe anything as 
regards the bodies of their citizens, with the exception of 
the institutions of Lycurgus and a few others. 

Yes, the Lacedaemonians are unique in that respect. 

Then let’s move on to the soul and behavior in general 
since that will be clearer for the topic of legislation, or we 
are limited to the Peloponnese. 

Alright 

Is there not the same difficulty with legislation as there is 
with medicine and gymnastics in prescribing some regimen 
for the benefit of the majority primarily that is not advanced 
or sophisticated enough to benefit the best of the group. 
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Yes, the statesman is in the same difficulty as the physician 
and physical trainer in that respect. 

I think this is part of what isolates the philosopher. Don’t 
you see that anyone that excels the standard for the majority 
prescribed by the lawgivers, and who requires much more 
training than the common course of discipline for the 
common herd, is compromised by the mediocrity of his 
society, and the focus of the lawgivers and the education of 
his state on the benefit on the majority? 

Yes, I have seen firsthand how the best youths with the 
most potential are held back by their own training, when it 
is aimed at a too mediocre an end, and serves more as a 
distraction than anything, for their development. 

Then consider how many philosophers are exiles or even if 
they live in the city or land they were born in, that they are 
either willingly or unwillingly astray from the concerns of 
their state. 

Many philosophers meet that fate. You are right. 

Then who is responsible for prescribing the conduct of 
individuals outside of groups, especially those that stand 
out? Don’t your friends’ parents, Theaetetus, hire slaves to 
teach them and look out after their development?” 

Yes 

Well, and aren’t there two ways of education? 

Which do you refer to? 

What the stranger mentioned either to you or to the younger 

Socrates, that first there is the common method of 
educating children by admonition, that is, by gifts and 
punishment. 

I remember that. 

And do you think that is any different than what dog 
trainers do with treats and the whip? 

No, I suppose it’s the same with dogs and with children and 
even older folks, that encouragement and gifts are given to 
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them to persuade them to keep doing something, and that 
and punishment and shame are used to persuade them not to 
do something. What again, however, was the other way of 
education the statesman mentioned? 

That is what we are looking for. Do you remember that the 
sophist was in the fifth or sixth place called an expert at 
disputation, in your conversation with the stranger? 

Yes, we said that. 

In any case we acknowledged that there is such an art that 
disputes or refutes about all things, didn’t we? 

And you said disputation is used to purge the soul of 
ignorance of thinking they know what they really don’t 
know, when they are talking nonsense? 

Yes, we said that. And we hesitated to give him that title. 
We admitted he was an expert in disputation, either way. 
And you said this ignorance of people thinking they know 
what they really don’t know is purged by “cross 
examining” them and showing that their opinions contradict 
themselves about the same things in the same ways, didn’t 
you? 

Yes 

And do you see what is at the root of every contradiction 
that is proved? 

No. What are you speaking of? 

We will make our way towards the answer to that question 
in due time. First answer this. You admit that something 
may be proposed to be something else also besides what we 
name it, as all triangles can truly be said to be rectilinear or 
animals breathing or self-moving? Or would you say with 
some older folk that think they have found some piece of 
wisdom, that refuse to say man is good, for example, and 
admit only that man is man, and good is good. 

Yes, that is plain enough. Those are too stray to be my 
associates. 

And things may also be proved not to be something else, as 
in vegetation not having blood, or that a circle can never be 
squared. Is that also plain enough for you? 
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Of course. 

And that is reached by contradiction in the course of 
refutation that we are after? 

Yes 

Now, does contradiction only prove that something is not 
‘something or other’, or from a contradiction can we reach 
an assertion of the contrary? 

I guess they can be used to affirm the contradictory 
proposition, but normally I think of contradictions as 
proving a falsehood only. 

Well, that is because a contradiction at least tells us that one 
of two contradictory propositions is false, and that the 
theory that includes the contradiction is not true taken as a 
whole, or that the conclusion and the inference it is reached 
by are false, but often one of the contradictory propositions 
is obvious, or more easily admitted. 

I see that now. 

And do you see that the answer to that question may make 
all the difference for us? 

No. Why is that? 

Because, if refutation is only aimed at disproving 
propositions, then someone may question us whether we 
think refutation is restricted to showing that something is 
not, or is not such-and-such, and cannot say or prove 
anything positively, that it is, or that it is such and such. 
Now I see how that can be a strike against us. 

And a fatal strike, perhaps. For, if it is some sophist that 
catches hold of us with this question, and not by our 
himation, he will assuredly press us further, and make us 
answer whether or not we admit that only proving that 
something is not, doesn’t do anything more than say that 
something (that was said) is false, and though we may be 
benefitted by learning that something is false, nothing has 
been affirmed positively as true. He will ask us if our art of 
refutation is concerned with what is and what is true, or 
with what is not and is false? 
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And if you are in the same condition as me, we will be 
confounded about lovers of truth being concerned only with 
saying that something or other is not, or that something 
(that someone else said) is not true, and being unable to say 
anything else that is true about the thing in question. 

Might we be falling into the same trap the sophist laid for 
us in your conversation with the stranger, when you tried to 
say he was a maker of false images in speech, and you were 
at a loss when the sophist was said to ask what you mean by 
saying what is not and what is false, how that can be 
anything at all. 

For wasn’t it said that... “don’t you see that we are 
involved in a difficult investigation, for the matter of 
appearing, but not being, and of saying things, but not true 
ones—all this now is and always has been very 
perplexing...how a man is to say or think that falsehood 
really exists, and not be involved in a contradiction.””° 
Now he would say something similar to us, that our own 
skill in refutation, if it only proves that something is not, or 
is not something or other, doesn’t say anything, and isn’t 
even speech, which is assuredly of something. For wasn’t 
it said that, “then we cannot even concede that such a 
person speaks, rather we should say he says nothing. Or, 
we must rather declare that he who says “what is false” 
does not speak at all—but murmurs sounds.” 

However, we don’t have to struggle through these 
paradoxes if disproving one proposition approves the 
contradictory proposition, do we? 

We still have to investigate that. 

Suppose this sophist gets us further into his grip and asks us 
if we prove that something is not more, if it then has to be 
less than whatever it’s compared with—or can they be 
equal? Or suppose he asks us if something has to be either 
more or less than something else, or if they may be neither 
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more nor less, but be equals. Then what would we know by 
some proof that something said is false? Or what will we 
know if something is proved to not be more than something 
else? Will that tell us that its less than the thing in 
comparison, or will it even tell us that much? 

We will have to admit that the refusal of one proposition— 
that something is not more—does not transfer into an 
admission of the opposite proposition—that something is 
less. 

Then won’t the sophist make us admit, according to the 
argument, that the dialectician’s skill in refutation is 
restricted from approving positively the truth of any 
proposition, and can only prove the incoherence and falsity 
of a thesis that somebody else makes? Or, he will say, if 
somebody proves that two people are not friends, does that 
imply that they are enemies, or could they be neutral and 
entirely unacquainted with each other? 

We will have to say that refutation only points out that 
something is false, through contradiction revealed by 
questioning, like we agreed. For, I don’t see how someone 
can be said to have to necessarily be either friends or 
enemies with someone else, without the possibility of them 
being neutral or not knowing each other, and being neither 
of the two opposites. 

Maybe we have to interpose and insist that there are 
opposites that have something that falls between them, like 
with the more and less and the equal, or with friends and 
enemies and strangers, where something is not excluded 
from falling somewhere between the two opposites; 
however, there are also opposites about which things are 
restricted to fall wholly either within one or the other, as 
with health and disease for example. We should in turn ask 
the question to him, whether someone must be one or the 
other—ceither healthy or diseased—or if there is some state 
between those? What would you suppose the sophist would 
say to that? 
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I think he would have to admit that someone has to be one 
or the other—healthy or diseased. 

And that the case was different with the kind of opposites 
that the sophist was just said by us to introduce to the 
argument in order to question the value of dialectic or 
refutation, for being unable to go from a negation of one 
opposite to the affirmation of the other, from the kind of 
opposites we are pointing out now, where something must 
be either one or the other of them. Would he agree with us 
that there are some opposites about which anything must be 
either one or the other? 

I don’t think he would refuse that some opposites are such 
that something in question must be either one or the other 
of them, and that others, like the ones he pointed out, leave 
open the possibility of something in question falling 
somewhere in between the opposition, in which case the 
question cannot be asked if something is either one or the 
other of them. 

Perhaps you see why this situation in the argument is to be 
handled as carefully as if we were handling Libyan glass or 
heated metal. The problem is similar to the one the stranger 
raised about the sophist earlier, when he said the sophist 
insisted that making images and appearances of things, but 
not real things—which was our accusation of him—was 
incoherent, and would be nothing more than babbling. In 
that case that proposition was as familiar as any to the 
stranger, especially coming from Elea, who would last of 
all admit that what is not and what is false can exist or be 
true. And yet do you see that it was used against him, 
which the sophist so cleverly devised in his escape, like 
Aeneas escaping from the fallen walls of holy Ilium with 
Anchises and Ascanius? Yet how could we say that an 
image that isn’t really the thing it appears to be but only 
seems so, can be real, if it isn’t really what it seems to be 
modelled after? In this case too we are asked to admit the 
truth of a proposition that is a familiar and valuable in our 
arguments about other things, and yet can be used as an 
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escape from the determination of something being either 
one of the other of two opposites, which is the target of 
contradiction. Or are you unfamiliar with this sophistical 
maneuver, of denying that something must be either one or 
the other of two opposites, or leading the conversation to 
that kind of opposition and claiming that the thing in 
question might fall somewhere between them? 

That does seem to be a maneuver useful to escape from a 
determinate answer if it is defaulted to for that. 

And yet, we willingly admit that some opposites are such as 
we hypothesized the sophist to use to interrogate us, such as 
more and less, which have something between them for 
something in question to fall between, neither, in that case, 
more or less, but equal; don’t we? 

Yes 

And that is like one of two principles that the dialectician 
uses in examining opposites in the course of argument. He 
has to navigate through such indeterminate oppositions, 
such as those that lend a third possibility that falls between 
the opposition, with and so as to find oppositions that 
guarantee that something must be either one or the other of 
them. 

What is the other principle besides that? 

What we said it was, the other kind of opposition, and the 
target of contradiction and refutation, the question about 
whether or not something is either one or the other of them 
leaves nothing between them for anything in question to fall 
within and thereby avoid the determination of being either 
one or the other of two opposites. As regards to them, if we 
know that something is not one of the opposites, it has to be 
the other, and vice-versa. Do you wish to have an example 
of how these different kinds of opposition are navigated 
through in the proper way? We can take up the same 
example the sophist was said to use to try to get us to admit 
that oppositions contain a third possibility between them, 
that leaves out the ability to question if something is either 
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one or the other of two opposites—he used as his example 
the more and the less. 

Yes, how can we navigate through that problem? 

We ask first if something is either unequal or equal, before 
asking about whether it is more or less. For, wouldn’t you 
say that those, equal and unequal, have nothing between 
them for the things in question to be, besides one or the 
other of those opposites? 

Yes, those fall under the other class of opposites. 

Then if something is not unequal, does it have to be equal 
(to something else)? And if something is not equal, does it 
have to be unequal? 

That is clear. 

Then suppose we agree that it is unequal. Once that is 
established, we can take the liberty to ask if it is less or 
more, can’t we? Or will the included middle that made that 
question open to escape from any determination that comes 
down to either one or the other of two things, no longer be 
available to the answerer? 

After we have established that something is not equal, we 
can ask if it is more or less with the same determination as 
we had with the equal and unequal, where something had to 
be either one or the other of them, and if it is proved to not 
be one of them, then it would equally be proved that it is 
positively the other of the two opposites. 

Then, like you suggested, if disproving a proposition 
transfers into the approval of a contradictory proposition 
when there is no middle included between them, then 
dialectic or skill in refutation will not be subject to the 
criticism we supposed the sophist to posit, that it is only 
concerned with pointing out what is not and what is falsely 
said, and not with what is and what is true in the positive 
sense. 

By the gods, what a relief. 

Do you notice the subtilty of navigating through these 
different kinds of oppositions in dialectic? 
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Yes, they are fine threads that are interwoven by the real 
dialectician. 

We might not be wholly out of the sophist’s trap, however, 
although we are most likely through the worst of his 
assault. And notice that the stranger in his conversation 
with the younger Socrates earlier said that we would have 
to one day return to the idea of some standard of the mean, 
without which no art or science would be possible, if the 
more and less were compared with each other apart from 
any consideration of a standard or mean. Now again we 
find the value in equality, or a mean, between more and 
less. For, anything was said to be reduceable to either 
equality and inequality, such that if something is not one it 
must be the other of them and vice versa. And that was not 
possible with the more and the less, which we agreed 
included some mean between them that we call equal, and 
were indeterminate compared to the kind of opposition that 
must be either one or the other of the two. And from that 
standard of equality, like the stranger said, the deviation of 
error is measured and corrected in true art and science, 
without with there is no standard or exemplar or model with 
which to consider other such things in consideration to, 
rather than towards the indefinite more and less, or in other 
words, to compare them with each other without the equal 
and the same. Now, I am sure there is more that the sophist 
would try to hold against us in terms of the argument thus 
far. Recall that at this point we have averted the accusation 
of not saying positively that anything is true, but only 
disproving things that other people say as false, since, as we 
agreed, disproving one proposition approves the 
contradictory proposition positively, when they aren’t only 
what is in these arts called contraries, or opposites with an 
intermediary, but really contradictories, of which if 
something is not one of them it has to be the other. And we 
agreed that this was such a delicate subject, to discern the 
differences in the kinds of opposition, that it is not easy to 
the student untrained in logic to determine if there is an 
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escape to some opposition in question or if there is not, and 
being of both these two kinds, contraries and 
contradictories, directing the inquiry towards a 
contradictory opposition requires the foresight, or at least 
familiarity, with such distinctions. Now, suppose the 
sophist places under his analysis our solution to the last 
problem, that disproving one proposition approves the 
contradictory proposition, but not the contrary, to use 
sophistical terms common to logicians and dialecticians. 
And suppose he responds, after admitting all that much, that 
even if the proof of the falsehood of a proposition affirms 
the truth of the contradictory statement, will we not be 
involved in a leap from what is not, or knowing that 
something said is false, to what is, or knowing that 
something else said is true. Won’t we be reaching truth and 
what has to be through falsity and what is impossible, and 
won’t we be coming to know what is knowable from what 
is unknowable, as you and the stranger agreed was 
incoherent earlier, and as people skilled in dialectic 
disagree with, claiming that the premise is prior to and 
holds the weight of the conclusion, and especially, that 
there is no value in a premise that is a negation in an 
argument that concludes with an assertion. How should we 
respond? 

I don’t know. Maybe we haven’t escaped the sophists 
interrogation. 

Should I suggest a solution? 

Please 

We should ask him if contraries aren’t the focus of the same 
science? Take medicine, for example, and consider if 
anyone else is able to indicate either health or disease more 
accurately than the medical physician? Or if the physician 
is only best able to point out health, and someone else is 
supposed to be able to point out disease more accurately 
than he? 

No, the physician is most able to determine if someone is 
diseased, not only if they are healthy. 
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And again, would you admit that the general, if most able to 
attack a city, can also and by the same art best defend a 
city? Or the boxer, if most able to throw a punch, if really 
by the nature of that art, also be most able to defend against 
strikes as well? 

Yes 

Then consider if the dialectician isn’t most able to 
determine if a proposition is false, and to also prove it to be 
false, by their admitted skill in refutation, and not also most 
able to determine if a proposition is valid, and to 
demonstrate that, by the same art? 

That follows from the argument. 

Then there should be no problem with the dialectician being 
the most able to refute any argument and at the same time 
and by the same art being most able to prove the truth of 
any proposition, or at any rate, that they can determined the 
validity either way. 

I don’t see any problem with that either. 


Then consider also if you agree that the philosopher, by 
way of this skill in disputation, can purge and purify the 
souls of others from thinking they know what they don’t 
really know? 

Yes, I would be more settled and at ease to affirm that 
about the philosopher than about the sophist. However, tell 
me again what you mean by this process of purification? 

I mean just what the Eleatic stranger described to you 
earlier— they question a man about the things about which 
he thinks he is talking sense when he is talking nonsense; 
then they easily discover that his opinions are like those of 
men who wander, and in their discussions they collect those 
opinions and compare them with one another, and by the 
comparison they show that they contradict one another 
about the same things, in the same respect, and at the same 
time. 

I remember that. 
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Isn’t it obvious, Theaetetus, that the same thing will never 
do or suffer opposites in the same respect in relation to the 
same thing and at the same time. So that if ever we find 
these contradictions in the functions of the mind, we shall 
know that it was not the same thing functioning but a 
plurality?’ 
That is undeniable. 
Then, it is not possible for the same thing at the same time 
and in the same respect to be at rest and in motion? By no 
means, Socrates. 
Let us have our understanding still more precise, lest as we 
proceed, we become involved in dispute. If anyone should 
say of a man standing still but moving his hands and head, 
that the same man is at the same time at rest and in motion 
we should not, I take it, regard that as the right way of 

expressing it, but rather that a part of him is at rest and a 
part in motion. Is not that so? 

That is so. 

Then if the disputant should carry the jest still further with 
the subtlety that tops at any rate stand still as a whole at the 
same time that they are in motion when with the peg fixed 
in one point around which they revolve, and that the same 
is true of any other case of circular motion about the same 
spot—we should reject the statement, because it isn’t with 
respect to the same parts of themselves that such things 
both stand still and move. We’d say that they have an axis 
and a circumference and that with respect to the axis they 
stand still, since they don’t wobble to either side, while 
with respect to the circumference they move in a circle. But 
if they do wobble to the left or right, front or back, while 
they are spinning, we’d say that they aren’t standing still in 
any way. 

And we'd be right, Socrates. 
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No such statement will disturb us, then, or make us believe 
that the same thing can be, do, or undergo opposites, at the 
same time, in the same respect, and in relation to the same 

thing. 

They won’t make me believe it, at least. 


And didn’t we say, Theaetetus, that we would eventually 
return to answer the question about what is at the root of 
every contradiction proved? 

That was previously said, yes. 

Well, what has just now been said refers to root of proving 
a contradiction—that, if we affirm that anything is 
something or other, then it is impossible to affirm the same 
thing to not be that which we affirmed of it. And, similarly, 
if we say anything is not something or other, then it is 
impossible for us to make the claim that the same thing is 
whatever we denied of it. And is that not what Parmenides 
meant when he said, “Never let this thought prevail, that 
not-being is, and that being is not, 

But keep your mind from this way of investigation?””’ 
That, indeed, seems to lay at the root of proving a 
contradiction. 

Yes, for if that were denied, the meaning of the terms we 
use would utterly vanish. That is, if someone could be 
moving and not moving, or walking and not walking, at the 
same time and in the same respect, then ‘moving’ and 
‘walking’ would be utterly meaningless. To retain the 
meaning of terms at all, we have to deny that something can 
be and not be whatever we say about it, at the same time 
and in the same respect. 

That cannot be denied, Socrates. 

Then, to return to the point we were making—the 
philosopher proves that his interlocutor contradicts himself 
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about the same things and in the same respect. But those 
who see this grow angry with themselves and gentle 
towards others, and this is the way in which they are freed 
from their high and obstinate opinions about themselves. 
The process of freeing them, moreover, affords the greatest 
pleasure to the listeners and the most lasting benefit to him 
who is subjected to it. For just as physicians who care for 
the body believe that the body cannot get benefit from any 
food offered to it until all obstructions are removed, so, my 
boy, those who purge the soul believe that the soul can 
receive no benefit from any teachings offered to it until 
someone by cross-questioning reduces him who is cross- 
questioned to an attitude of modesty, by removing the 
opinions that obstruct the teachings, and thus purges him 
and makes him think that he knows only what he knows, 
and no more. 

That method of purification must, indeed, be the work of 
the philosopher. 

Yes, Theaetetus, and just as the stranger from Elea told you 
earlier, we must assert that cross-questioning is the greatest 
and most efficacious of all purifications, and that he who is 
not cross-questioned, even though he be the Great King, has 
not been purified of the greatest taints, and is therefore 
uneducated and deformed in those things in which he who 
is to be truly happy ought to be most pure and beautiful. 

I am under the impression, Socrates, that we have 
discovered the philosopher’s art. 
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EUTHYDEMUS II 


A SEQUAL TO THE EUTHYDEMUS 
DIALOGUE OF PLATO 
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EUTHYDEMUS I 


CHARACTERS 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus (of Thurii), 
Cleinias, 
Ctesippus, 
Crito, 
And Socrates 


Crito: I regret being unable to visit Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus with you and Cleinias and his friends for the 
second time, but I wish you would retell the conversation to 
me like you did before. For I would have brought my 
eldest son, and still for his sake I wish to know what was 
said. 

Socrates: I will gladly retell the conversation to you, for I 
was just recalling to myself our second encounter with 
these novel sophists. 

Crito: Then don’t leave anything out. 

Socrates: Do you remember that when I told you of our 
previous encounter with these two, which you were just 
outside the range to hear, but present to see the crowd and 
their reactions, that Euthydemus and Dionysodorus raised 
some suspicion about their manner of argument, as you saw 
firsthand from the speech writer in the crowd who 
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condemned our manner of speaking as a whole? For this, I 
believe, is the reason you didn’t attend the second 
discussion we recently had with them. 

Crito: Yes, Socrates, I would rather hear from you 
secondhand, then subject myself and my son to their 
arguments. 

Socrates: Well, this time I was careful to start with a better 
footing, and holding the argument to more concrete subjects 
at first, was able to interchange with them with less 
diversion that we had during our first conversation which 
had its footing in the clouds and often got away from us. 
Crito: Then it will be easier for me to follow. 

Socrates: Yes, it should be. So, starting from the 
beginning, Cleinias and the rest of the boys met me again at 
the Lyceum, where we had planned to hold a second 
discussion with the brothers from Thurii or Chios, 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. Once we were gathered 
together, I told Euthydemus and Dionysodorus that their 
previous exhibition of their wisdom was enough to leave us 
in wonder at them, but that, and although we were 
convinced of their wisdom, I also wondered if they went 
about the process backwards. 

Euthydemus and Dionysodorus asked how that was. 

I asked them if the wise should go to the ignorant with 
questions [for answers], or if the ignorant should go to the 
wise with questions [for answers]. 

They said that the ignorant should go to the wise with 
questions. 

Then, I said, weren’t we, who showed up to you wishing to 
be taught by you, questioned by the wise, rather than how 
you agree it should be? 

Euthydemus said we had all the more reason to wonder at 
their art. 

Yes, I said, much more than before. Even the oracle at 
Delphi requires questioners to come to them for answers 
and advice, yet the two of you set out to question others 
who do not know, and seek to advise them that way. Yet 
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both you and the oracle give advice, you by questioning 
those who don’t know, and her by answering those who 
don’t know. 

That is right, Euthydemus said. For, he said, by asking you 
questions, didn’t we show you your own knowledge of all 
things? 

I said that somehow they made me admit that. 

Euthydemus then asked, was the advisor then the questioner 
or the answerer? 

I told him in that case the questioner was the advisor. 

Then, I said, are we to say there are two ways of advising, 
by the advisor answering the questions of the advised, and 
by the advisor questioning the advised? For, the advisors of 
statesmen are questioned by the people that want their 
advice, aren’t they? 

Yes, Euthydemus said, there are those two ways of giving 
advice. 

Would you say the kind of advice that doesn’t give 
answers, but gives questions, operates in the same way a 
teacher examines a pupil? 

Yes, that is the manner in which we spoke before, he said. 
And the other kind operated in the way an advisor of a 
statesman waits for the statesman to come to him with 
questions, or possible options in a scenario, where the 
advisor gives answers in response, right Euthydemus? 

Yes, that is the other way of advising, he said. 

Then, I said, can you pause your examinations of us, and let 
us question you in the way a statesman goes with questions 
to an advisor for answers? 

He said we could question them thus. 

Then, in an attempt to begin with something easier than the 
exhibition they gave before, and to bring the conversation 
back to the value of these two teachers on Cleinias, 
Ctesippus, and the other youths present, I told them I 
wished to sort out if they taught the same things that 
Miccus teaches the boys at the Paelestra, first of all, for that 
was already familiar to Ctessipus and Cleinians. 
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Crito: And what did they say? 

Socrates: They said they taught more than that. And I 
asked them if, while pointing to one of the friends of 
Cleinias and Ctesippus, who already were proficient in 
grappling and striking separately, if they then would benefit 
by associating with this art you two bring that is something 
new to them, and a combination of both. 

Dionysodotus said that they would benefit from himself 
and Euthydemus more than with Miccus and their striking 
instructor, and Euthydemus interposed before I could gather 
a response and, with a grin on his face, said, “haven’t you 
observed how endless our art of fighting is? Is the word 
pankration or pammache not enough for you to learn how 
far we go with this art? 

I see that there is no means you leave out, I said. However, 
I don’t want to get into a confusion about names again. 
Please, first share with us this one part of your greater skill, 
whether you wish to reserve the name pankration for your 
greater exhibition of total combat in words and weapons as 
well, give us an account of this novel contest combining 
striking and grappling. Is that what you would say it is? Or 
else, the boys may not be able to leave Miccus, and follow 
you on to these novel contests unfamiliar to them. 

And one of the pair responded that he would allow us to use 
the term pankration in the technical sense of striking and 
grappling both, rather than as to mean total war and 
argumentation all taken together. At this, Ctesippus looked 
at Cleinias and laughed. 

So Euthydemus, I said, you say pankration is a whole of 
some sort? 

To that he agreed. 

And being a whole, it has parts, I said. 

He agreed again. 

And would you say that the parts of pankration are like the 
parts of a face, each with their own separate function, or 
would you say the parts of pankration are like the parts of 
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gold, not differing in kind to the other parts, only in more or 
less, or here or there? 

Like the parts of a face, each part having their own separate 
function. 

And, I said, excellence in the function of each is their own 
virtue? Of the eyes, to see, and of the ears, to hear, and so 
on, such that the specific power or action or excellence or 
proper use of each is their own particular virtue? Is that 
right? 

Yes 

Now, before we admitted that pankration is a whole 
composed of parts, and that its parts had each their own 
separate function or power, right? 

We admitted that, said Euthydemus. 

And what are the parts of pankration? 

Striking and grappling. 

And do you think that someone can be excellent at both 
without being excellent at each? Or if they are not 
excellent at either one of them, could they then be excellent 
at both taken together? 

No, he said. 

Then do you make them both strikers and grapplers, and 
each? Or do you make them into some third thing different 
from each of those? 

Of course we claim to make them into strikers and 
grapplers, and they must be excellent at both. 

And do you think them better off under your guidance in 
both these arts taken together, than under the guidance of 
Miccus and their striking instructor separately, or at least 
this one here who already has an instructor? And the others 
that have no striking instructor, would you admit them 
before they learn that, or does it make no difference to you? 
Dionysodorus answered before his brother that they would 
in both cases be better off under his and Euthydemus’ 
guidance, both the boys already proficient in striking and 
grappling, and those only proficient in grappling, and if any 
were unfamiliar with either. 
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And IJ said, turning to Dionysodorus, would you say the 
deciding factor in pankration is either by striking or 
grappling? 

To which he assented. 

And what about speed, and strength, and size, and 
endurance, and such athletic advantages? Are they not also 
often the deciding factor in a pankration fight? 

Yes, he said, those also decide the outcome of a fight. 

That is, whether culminating in striking or grappling, those 
advantages make a great effect on the outcome? 

Yes 

And what about courage and self-control, aren’t they also 
the determining factors of a pankration fight, along with the 
value placed on the competition by the athletes, when one 
wills more than the other the same thing? 

Those also determine the outcome, he said. 

Then do you foresee a difficulty with professing to make 
young men excellent in pankration, when there are so many 
things that can determine the outcome of a pankration 
fight? 

We would have no difficulty with them, he said. 

Then you two, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, say you can 
make young men excellent in all of these things? 
Euthydemus assented. 

And each of the deciding factors mentioned are possible to 
improve upon with discipline? 

Yes 

And each of them are developed separately—skill in 
striking, skill in grappling, athletic advantages of all sorts, 
and courage and self-control and dedication. Would you 
agree, Euthydemus? I said 

He said that he agreed they are developed separately. 

And they are all weighed against each other in pankration, 
and a fight comes down to the difference in one of these 
criteria, but not to the same one of them every time. The 
advantage in striking may prevail or be overcome by either 
skill in grappling or athletic advantage or something else, 
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even youth and age, and so the end result is that none can 
be at ease in their skill, talent, or ability, but there is always 
unrest over and about a champion, who can never guarantee 
to exclude some particular disadvantage which will 
inevitably overthrow him. Don’t you see how it is with 
competition in these things? Someone may defeat another 
by striking who would have defeated the next opponent by 
grappling, and later might, and the first person mentioned 
be defeated by the next opponent by grappling, or 
striking...Or, I mean to say, the matchups between all these 
diverse criteria that are weighed together in pankration 
make it impossible for there to be a true champion. What 
he has proved to excel over some fighters aren’t the same 
things that some other fighters will prove them deficient in. 
And there is a measure of the “indefinite” and 
“indeterminate” in all this, leaving the outcome to, along 
with all that, some roll of the dice of chance or of fate. And 
it is not clear where one is to begin or where one is to 
complete these arts, or this art, nor is it clear what there aim 
is. 

My attempt to describe the difficulty I had with handing 
over Cleinias and Ctesippus and their friends to the two 
brothers, Euthydemus and Dionisodorus, left the brothers 
from Chios unconvinced, and they said there was no trouble 
with teaching striking, grappling, and athletic ability and 
courage and self-control at once. 

So, Crito, I decided I had to take another approach, and 
asked either of them to respond to me if the more 
determinate art is the more prior? 

They both agreed. 

And grappling and striking taken separately are more 
determinate contests than both those taken together in 
pankration, which has a less determinate outcome than 
those in their own spheres amongst specialist? Would you 
agree? 

Dionysodotus said that he didn’t know what I meant. 
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What I mean is this. Would you say that the standard of 
striking is higher amongst specialists in striking or amongst 
pankratists? 

Obviously, amongst specialists. 

And is it not the same with grappling, or is there a higher 
standard of grappling in pankration than amongst specialists 
in grappling? 

No, the standard is higher amongst specialists amongst 
themselves than taken together in pankration, in both cases. 
And we agreed the criteria or determining factor of 
pankration is both striking and grappling, didn’t we? 

Yes 

And we also agreed that these are both criteria of their own 
domains also, didn’t we? 

Yes 

And we agreed that the standard was higher amongst 
specialists in striking and grappling than those same criteria 
taken amongst pankratists. 

Then what is the advantage in training or disciplining 
oneself in pankration before and without first becoming 
proficient as is desired or final or complete in each, ground 
fighting and standing? 

Until then, wouldn’t the standard be lowered by the 
admixture of strikes amongst grappling holds, and by the 
admixture of holds, chokes, and take-downs amongst 
striking contests? 

I thought Euthydemus and Dionysodorus then, who I could 
tell were beginning to follow the argument unlike before, 
would concede to the advantage in training and disciplining 
oneself under separate specialists than with a single art that 
would cover both, at least for the Athenian youths that 
weren’t already proficient in striking. Neither of them 
would concede, however, that they weren’t the ones best 
able to perfect the boys in striking and grappling and 
pankration all together. So again, Crito, I had to advance 
from another front. 
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Tell me this, I said to the pair, can you know something 
which is a whole composed of parts that are themselves 
different subjects of knowledge in their own right, that 
make up the whole that was the subject of knowledge in 
question, without knowing each of the parts separately? 
Neither had a response to that. 

And I asked them if someone admits not to possess the 
knowledge of arithmetic or geometry separately, yet they 
claim the knowledge of mathematics as a whole, of 
calculation and mechanics and anything else like that, or 
even of all mathematics besides those first two separately, 
is there not something wrong with that? 

They agreed there was 

And is that not the same as claiming to be proficient or to 
make others proficient in pankration before they are skilled 
in both grappling and striking? Or do you two suppose 
yourselves able to teach pankration to someone unskilled in 
grappling and striking, although every Athenian, as you 
know, is educated in wrestling? 

Euthydemus reluctantly agreed, but made the exception 
again that they could make the youths strikers and grapplers 
anyways. 

Would you say, keeping to our recent example, that 
geometry and arithmetic are more determinate than other 
forms of mathematics that blend the use of both numbers 
and shapes, like optics, astronomy, mechanics, and sciences 
like that? 

Euthydemus responded that geometry and arithmetic were, 
indeed, more determinate sciences that the others that use 
both shape and number. 

And, I said, singling out Euthydemus now, are the same 
measures of number and shape common to other 
mathematical sciences besides themselves, like optics and 
astronomy as well as being used in arithmetic and 
geometry? 

He agreed they were. 
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And we agreed those same measures were more 
determinate and definite amongst arithmetic and geometry 
than amongst the others that combine them? 

Yes, he said. 

And the more determinate and definite are more simple? 
He agreed 

And the more indeterminate and indefinite are more 
complex? 

To that he also agreed. 

Then, IJ said, are striking and grappling each taken on their 
own more simple or complex than both of them taken 
together in pankration? 

He said they were more simple than pankration. 

Then, I said, the more simple and determinate and definite 
are also more prior? 

He agreed again. 

And the prior provide a better base for the posterior and 
more complex sciences, than the posterior and more 
complex do for the primary and more simple? 

Yes, he said. 

Then, wouldn’t Cleinias and Ctesippus fare better with the 
specialists than with you two, Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus? 

They contended again with this and insisted that, even if 
they agreed with the argument thus far that they would 
none the less make Cleinias and the other youths better 
strikers and grapplers than Miccus and any other striking 
instructor they could find in Athens. 

That is enough for me, however, if you agree with that 
much, that they should take the parts up as separate arts, at 
least to some measure. And I don’t doubt that what you say 
is true, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, that you can none 
the less make them better at each striking and grappling as 
well as both. But I would rather we take the argument 
another way, now that we agree about pankration and its 
parts, and now that we have discussed something that is less 
abstract and less contentious, turn to the rest of your greater 
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art. Are you not similarly disposed as the amphibious class 
of men that are on the border between philosophers and 
statesmen or politicians, who have a share of knowledge of 
both politics and philosophy, but neither are wholly their 
concern, and they say they have just enough of each to stay 
out of the risk of the common problems of either, which 
they point out as trivial or ruined by convention? And using 
means unknown to one or the other of statesmen or 
philosophers, they have a great effect as unorthodox 
contestants. Are you aware of that class of men in states, 
Euthydemus? I won’t assume that your art of teaching 
virtue is of that class, for I think that if you can do that you 
are philosophers. 

He said that he was aware of that class of men between 
statesmen and philosophers. 

And, I asked him, are you aware that they stay out of the 
disputes like we are having, and of the disputes among 
statesman common amongst their city or state? 

He agreed. 

Are they not like well-rounded athletes, or more precisely, 
like the pankration art you exhibit, who stay out of specific 
contests among strikers or grapplers on their own, and 
combine both, using sometimes one, and sometimes the 
other interchangeably? 

Euthydemus said that he saw the parallel I was making. 
Then are they really between two subjects of knowledge, 
having no place of their own, but falling short of political 
knowledge and of philosophical knowledge, use the tools 
and means of each of those against the other, and with no 
contest of their own, infiltrate the contests of the others, 
especially politics, from time to time? 

They agreed. 

And how they can fall on the boundary of each and between 
both? 

Yes. 

Then if there was a subject matter between philosophy and 
politics on its own right, and they weren’t entering into 
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foreign contests with novel means, then this criticism would 
be avoided? 

They said that it would. 

Now, I said, perhaps we will find that to be the case for 
pankration. I ask you about all this because I often find 
philosophy torn between different pursuits in the same way, 
having a portion of mathematical knowledge, but not 
reserving oneself for that, and a portion of political 
knowledge, but neither wholly concerned with that either. 
The two brothers from Chios or Thurii said that they saw 
how the same problem could befall philosophy as well as 
the other examples. 

Then, I said, take us as allies in the discussion, and proceed 
to sort out this problem as regards to the philosopher. 

They thought that was alright. 

I hope you don’t mind if we take up pankration again as an 
example, so that we can unravel the problem similarly in 
the terms it poses for philosophy. 

They thought that would be fine. 

You remember, I said, turning to Dionysodorus, that we 
agreed that two subjects of knowledge could in some cases 
have nothing between them for a third contest in some 
cases, like we said was true for philosophy and political 
knowledge and the nomads that inhabit the boundary and 
infiltrate variously each of those contests? 

He said he remembered. 

Then, at least we admit a third contest between grappling 
and striking, inhabited by those skilled in pankration, don’t 
we, and they don’t bother the others? 

He said we do 

And it is not the same with the people we pointed out were 
between and fell short of both political and philosophical 
knowledge, who contend with politicians about politics, but 
with weapons and means familiar to philosophy, is it? 

No, he said. It is different with them, as they have no 
contest of their own. 
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Then, I said, there must be something different from each 
striking and grappling in addition to each other that 
pankration also is specialized over. Wouldn’t that be true. 
He said it would. 

Can either of you, Dionysodorus or Euthydemus say what 
else besides striking and grappling pankration is comprised 
of? 

They hesitated to catch my meaning so I asked them in 
another way. 

If someone were second best at striking and at grappling, 
would they have anything new to learn or would they only 
improve upon their previous momentum in striking and 
grappling? 

One of them said he would have to learn when it was best 
and when not best to strike, and when best and not best to 
grapple, and how to use each to set up the other, and such 
transitional maneuvers between those arts interchangeably. 
I was delighted at the answer and told him he saved us 
much trouble. They also seemed relieved to bypass the 
criticisms I had subjected their novel art to. 

I asked them if they would allow me to continue the 
argument with Cleinias for a time, since I thought we left 
off before where it would be appropriate now to begin 
again, since we had since acquired an example to reapply to 
the problem of which kind of knowledge would bring us 
happiness. 

They thought that would be fine. 

So Cleinias, I said, remember that we agreed that everyone 
wants to be happy? 

He said he remembered. 

And that everyone agrees that happiness is provided by 
having many good things? 

Yes, he said. 

And we also agreed that only having many good things, but 
not using them, wouldn’t provide happiness to us? 

Yes 
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And also that the wrong use of them would be worse for us 
that not using them at all? 

Yes, that also. 

But that the right use of them is necessary for the things we 
have to provide happiness for us? 

Yes 

And that the right use of them is attended by knowledge? 
Yes that too. 

Then would you say, as we did before, that, if the right use 
of something is always attended by knowledge, and without 
the use and the right use of things we are not benefited by 
them, then only knowledge is beneficial? 

I would say that again, yes. 

Do you remember that we were at a loss to find the kind of 
knowledge that brings us the kind of good that we call 
happiness? 

Yes that was a more difficult problem. 

At least we agreed, however, that it must be a knowledge 
that uses what it makes, since we already agreed that 
merely having things that have been produced won’t on its 
own bring us happiness, without their use and proper use, 
didn’t we? 

We did. 

Then, it couldn’t be the generals art, which ...we said hands 
over the cities it takes to the statesman, unable to use them 
himself? 

No, that’s why we thought it was the statesman’s 
knowledge which uses also must be what we were looking 
for. 

Then we thought we reached a dead end in the argument 
when then only other thing we could say was to reiterate 
that this knowledge should bring happiness, as we said 
from the start. That, along with the point we left off at, that 
it must be of some use, and not only produce or acquire 
something about whose use there is another art. 

And where should we take up the argument again? 
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We said the difference between the general’s and the 
statesman’s art is that the former doesn’t have knowledge 
of the use of what it acquires, but hands over the cities it 
takes to the statesman, didn’t we, like how the lyra-maker 
hands over his productions to the lyra player, who can no 
more make instruments than the manufacturer can play 
them, right? 

Yes 

Then, Cleinias, lets go back to that difference with the tools 
we found in our examination of pankration. 

Which tools? 

Do you remember that Euthydemus and Dionysodorus said 
that pankration was made up of more than just grappling 
and striking in addition to one another? 

Yes 

And what else besides skill in each striking and grappling 
did they say remains to be learned in their art of 
pankration? 

Cleinias responded that what remains is the knowledge of 
when and when not to strike and when and when not to 
grapple, and how to interchange between the use of both 
skillsets. 

Now, let’s go back to the statesman’s craft and see if that 
differentiation isn’t relevant to his expertise also. 

Okay 

We said the general hands over the cities he takes, unable to 
use them himself. But we might also say that the statesman 
knows when it is best to go to war and when not to, and that 
sets him over and above the general who knows only how 
best to make war, and not when not to and when to. Do 
you agree with that, Cleinias? 

He said that he did agree. 

And what would you say about speech makers, both those 
who write speeches and those who give them, do they, by 
knowing that one art, know when it is best and when not 
best to speak? Or are they in a similar situation as the 
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general, who knows how to take or defend a city, but not 
when it is best to and when it is best not to? 

They are in a similar situation as the general. By that art of 
making speeches, they only know how best to speak, not 
when it is best and when best not to speak. 

Then the statesman’s art, you would say, Cleinias, knows 
when and when it is not best to do both these things, 
making speeches and taking or defending cities? 

He said he thought I was right. 

And again, pankration was said by us to contain the 
knowledge of when it is best and when not best to each 
strike and grapple, interchangeably? 

Yes, Cleinias said. 

And by what could the statesman’s art know when to and 
when not to do both these things, persuade by speech or use 
force? Wouldn’t they have to know the purpose and end of 
each of these, persuasion and force, whereas the speech 
maker and general know how to best achieve the outcomes 
of force and persuasion, respectively? 

Yes I like that explanation. 

And both force and persuasion are used, like striking and 
grappling, would you say, interchangeably towards some 
common end overseen by the statesman? 

I would say that. 

And that is a particular kind of good or benefit, we said, as 
those are what are meant by purpose and end? 

Yes 

Then, by the statesman’s craft they must be able to sort out 
the different kinds of benefit and weigh them against each 
other? 

They must 

And, would you also say they must be able to sort out the 
specific benefit that we call happiness, and what produces 
it, and be able to produce it in or teach it to others? 

Yes 
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Then, Cleinias, are the statesman and the philosopher after 
the same thing? Have we not stumbled upon dialectic 
thinking we were following the king? 

I don’t know what to say. 

Perhaps we have made a mistake in the argument. For what 
was it we said about the third class between those that are 
always entering into the contests of politics as unorthodox 
contestants, but weren’t wholly concerned with discussion 
in this way either. For, they in no way refrain from only 
speaking between two people in a discussion, rather than 
indulging the crowd, but take up novel means in the arena 
of politics of the many. 

Before we thought those were separate spheres of 
knowledge, philosophy and statesmanship, and the class 
that fell between were identifiable, yes. And I still think 
they hold discussions in opposite ways. 

Then we should look over the argument again later... 

At that, Crito, some of the boys went off separate ways to 
their other concerns, and I told Cleinias and Ctessipus that I 
would see them later at the Academy. 
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ALCIBIADES HI 


A SEQUEL TO THE FIRST AND SECOND 
ALCIBIADES DIALOGUES OF PLATO 
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ALCIBIADES III 


A SEQUEL TO THE FIRST AND SECOND 
ALCIBIADES DIALOGUES OF PLATO 


CHARACTERS 
Socrates 
and Alcibiades 


Socrates: Tell me, Alcibiades, do the blessed and happy 
possess a single good by being blessed or do they have all 
goods? 

Alcibiades: What do you mean? If a person is truly blessed 
by the gods, would they not be wholly good? 

Socrates: Of course. But that is not what I ask. I’d rather 
put the question another way. 

Alcibiades: How? 

Socrates: Some people ask the gods or the priests at the 
temple of Asclepius for health, is that right? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And if they are restored to health, do they ever 
return with other requests, or do they only afterwards give 
thanks in their future prayers for the happiness they 
received before, once and for all? 
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Alcibiades: They return with other requests. 

Socrates: But by being restored to health, did they not 
receive happiness? 

Alcibiades: No, they probably didn’t. 

Socrates: But is not health a good? 

Alcibiades: It is. 

Socrates: So happiness is different than health, which is 
another good, making it one among many? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And other people ask for safety amidst war and 
hardship, or preservation of property through disaster or 
civil discord? 

Alcibiades: They do. 

Socrates: And is it not inevitable that any of them that do 
receive these blessings return with more wishes as quick as 
they left before? 

Alcibiades: Yes. None of these blessings is what you mean 
by truly blessed and happy, and so they ask for further 
blessings again. Although they are good things, they are 
different from happiness. 

Socrates: Then the ones that wish for happiness wish for 
something different than the other’s wishes? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: But is happiness provided by a single thing alone, 
or by a number of things? 

Alcibiades: Do you mean to ask me, whether the attainment 
of happiness is provided by a single good or whether it 
depends on having many goods? 

Socrates: Yes, exactly. 

Alcibiades: If happiness were to depend on separate goods 
in coordinative effect, mankind would forever despair, and 
should be compelled to deny the existence of happiness 
altogether—for nothing good is easy. He should be glad to 
hear that if a person possesses or does not possess a single 
thing, he is or is not completely happy and blessed. 
Socrates: And what do you call this thing? 

Alcibiades: I would call it freedom. 
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Socrates: But do the blessed have just a single kind of 
freedom or do they have all forms of freedom? 

Alcibiades: The question is absurd. If they didn’t have all 
forms of freedom, they couldn’t rightly be called free. Is 
that not obvious to you? 

Socrates: Then by wholly free you mean they possess all 
freedom together at a single time, and that if they were 
restricted in any of these senses, they’d cease to be 
absolutely free? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And do you further admit that they can acquire 
and lose these different senses of freedom exclusively from 
one another? I mean that freedom from disease may persist 
through the loss of one’s freedom from tyranny. Or do you 
think these are the same thing? 

Alcibiades: They can be lost and acquired separately. 
Socrates: But we agreed that happiness has to be a single 
thing, and we called it the same as freedom. But now you 
say that freedom is not a single thing, but to be really happy 
and free one must be free in many ways, rather than in a 
single way as we agreed to before. 

Alcibiades: Perhaps we should look over the admissions. I 
admitted that happiness is a single thing, and I admit that 
freedom is a single thing as well, and that the truly free are 
wholly free. 

Socrates: When you say one, do you mean one thing only, 
or do you mean by that word two different things, at one 
time meaning the one, and at another time another? 
Alcibiades: What is the problem? 

Socrates: We admitted the singularity of happiness in the 
sense that it would be acquired at once, rather than as 
collecting and adding together pieces of happiness from 
here and there. But when you point out the unity of 
freedom, you mean that it is a whole, the unity of many 
things or parts. But all of its parts are acquired separately, 
so either we must select a single kind of freedom or assert 
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that happiness is really the possession of a few or many 
things. 

Alcibiades: But by being one, each of them is only unity. 
Socrates: But then if each is not only unity, will neither be 
one? 

Alcibiades: I suppose not. 

Socrates: The single part is not only one in so far as it is 
one of many, and a part of a whole, and not without 
reference to another. It cannot stand alone. While the 
whole is many in so far as it has many different parts. 
We'd better admit them to be two kinds of unity, or else 
unity would appear to be nothing at all. 

Alcibiades: But then is unity divisible? I dare say that is the 
height of impossibility. In either case we are confounded. 
Socrates: We’d better look further, and pray we wash up 
on the shores of necessity, rather than the shores of 
possibility, for impossibility is in a way suspended between 
both is it not? 

Alcibiades: Go on with the inquiry. 

Socrates. Even if there are two kinds of unity, and we call 
them both unity because of what they have in common, we 
may say the bond of unity is so great that however many 
kinds of unity there are, they all remain unity as long as 
they retain the common feature which is signified by their 
common name; and that the first unity, whose characteristic 
they share, is different from the others, and they are in 
reference to it, not it to them. 

Alcibiades: But where does this take our inquiry? 
Socrates: It takes us to the question of, how you mean to 
say that freedom is a unity; there is freedom from tyranny, 
and there is freedom from misfortune, and freedom from 
disease, and freedom from fear, and again there is the 
freedom to speak, etc. Are any of these what you mean by 
the free and happy man? 

Alcibiades: No 

Socrates: But they are freedom nonetheless. However, 
freedom from something else. 
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Alcibiades: Yes 

Socrates: Then freedom is diverse, and you must explain 
what the freedom is that makes a man happy; and then you 
will have shown that this kind of freedom is single and 
attainable in at once. It is as if you had asked me what is the 
good, knowledge or pleasure, and I told you knowledge. 
And you asked again if I meant the knowledge of building 
or of navigation, or of what? In alike manner, I’m asking 
you to explain what the freedom that makes a man happy is 
the freedom of. 

Alcibiades: I cannot say at the moment what kind of 
freedom makes a person happy. And from what has been 
said it no longer seems clear to me that freedom is a unity at 
all. 

Socrates: But I don’t wish to really challenge the unity of 
freedom; Let it be a single whole composed of kinds of 
other unities. For if we refuse the unity of freedom in both 
of these ways, as making up a whole and as being single 
and indivisible, then freedom won’t be anything at all. The 
wise speak truly when they say that anything that is must be 
some one thing, if it is really to be anything. 

But if you prefer another way of investigation we can start 
afresh. So far, we have investigated freedom in terms of 
whether or not it is possible to attain a multiplicity of truly 
good things or be wholly free in every way, because we 
agreed to that at the beginning, that happiness depends on a 
single thing and not on a coordinated multiplicity. But we 
might start again, this time investigating whether or not to 
be wholly free in every way, even if it were possible, is 
good or not; and then we might have a better idea about 
what kind of freedom is the best in term of the fulfillment 
of life. In other words, our hesitation regarding the 
possibility of being wholly free or have every kind of good 
should take a turn to regard now the benefit or harm of 
being wholly free. 
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Socrates: Now, freedom is most generally from some kind 
of restraint, is that right? Or at least, where freedom is 
wanting, there is restraint? 

Alcibiades: So far as I can tell it is. 

Socrates: And someone may be restrained by force? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And then there is a corresponding freedom from 
the restraint of that force? 

Alcibiades: That seems right. 

Socrates: But can’t they also be restrained by persuasion? 
Alcibiades: That is also right. 

Socrates: And there is a corresponding freedom from the 
restraint of persuasion as well? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And are there not two kinds of persuasion? 
Alcibiades: What do you mean? 

Socrates: Do you think that someone is persuaded of 
something when they learn and are taught about that thing? 
Alcibiades: Yes, that is a way of persuasion. 

Socrates: And can someone not be persuaded otherwise 
than by being instructed? You don’t think a lawyer or a 
witness could instruct a jury about the innocence or guilt of 
anyone in such a short amount of time, and about things 
which they themselves didn’t witness? 

Alcibiades: The jury could only be persuaded, not 
instructed. More often than not persuasion is of this latter 
kind. 

Socrates: Now the problem is this: You say the happiness 
of a person is their being totally free in every way. 
Alcibiades: That is what I said. 

Socrates: And if they are restrained by force, persuasion, or 
reason, they won’t be happy, but if they are happy, they 
will be totally unrestrained? 

Alcibiades: That is right. 

Socrates: I must remark that you think happiness not to be a 
very good thing. 

Alcibiades: Why do you say that? 
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Socrates: There are some harmful actions, are there not? 
Alcibiades: There are. 

Socrates: And are all actions equally harmful to everyone? 
Alcibiades: What do you mean? 

Socrates: Does it make a difference if someone knows how 
to sail, for example, in the estimation of the harmfulness of 
that action? Or is sailing equally harmful to everyone alike, 
regardless of their knowledge or ignorance of the art? 
Alcibiades: It makes a great difference. 

Socrates: Then if we grant anyone the freedom of action 
without the according knowledge of that action, it would it 
be a danger to them, in that and in every case, especially 
when they are willing to do that same thing that they don’t 
know how or when it is right or best to do it? 

Alcibiades: I guess so. 

Socrates: And didn’t we agree that one kind of freedom was 
freedom from the restraint of reason? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And our hypothesized free person was to be 
completely free? —Such as to not even restrain themselves, 
whether by reason or force? 

Alcibiades: I suppose not. 

Socrates: And free in every way, we called them 
unrestrained? 

Alcibiades: We did. 

Socrates: I’m afraid we have come to the problem— Not 
only will freeing the will to act without knowledge be the 
extreme of madness and harm, but in so far as freedom is 
defined as unrestraint and we include freedom from the 
restraint of reason, it will be deliberately opposed to self- 
control, or what we call temperance. 

Alcibiades: That would be strange. 

Socrates: However, the contrary of each virtue is a vice, is 
it not? 

Alcibiades: It has to be. 

Socrates: Because, if someone is depraved of virtue, they 
could not simultaneously receive another benefit at the 
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same time they become vicious, by the fact of losing the 
other. Also, in that case they could never be both free and 
temperate, but the happy are both free and temperate. And, 
the vicious are neither temperate nor free, but if we were 
right in what we said before, both will be one or the other. 
Isn’t that right? 

Alcibiades: Will you please explain? 

Socrates: If unrestraint, or what we called freedom, is a 
good, and it is a virtue to be unrestrained, then to restrain 
oneself would be harmful and wrong. But we say that self- 
control is a virtue. And if to restrain oneself is to practice 
virtue, then to be completely unrestrained must be most 
harmful, but we called freedom unrestrained, and we said 
that it is a virtue. Do you see the dilemma? 

Alcibiades: Yes, and it is an unfortunate result in the 
argument. 

Socrates: But then we’d better refuse to define freedom as 
unrestraint (as a whole), or at least not the kind of freedom 
we wish to designate as the greatest fulfillment of life, and 
correct ourselves. 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: But we thought it was unrestraint because we 
were looking to freedom as a whole. We’d better look for a 
part of freedom that doesn’t involve such a dangerous 
condition, if it is to satisfy our search for happiness. 


Alcibiades: Let us look on. 

Socrates: We said that every freedom was from a 
corresponding restraint, right? 

Alcibiades: We did. 

Socrates: And we divided the kinds of restraint into force, 
persuasion, and reason? 

Alcibiades: We did. 

Socrates: Now, may we not divide all three of these 
together by two other classes? 

Alcibiades: How do you mean? 
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Socrates: I mean, some freedoms involve action, and some 
freedoms don’t involve action. 

Alcibiades: I admit that. 

Socrates: Then each corresponding freedom to each of the 
three kinds of restraint either involves action or does not; 
and that’s what differentiates the present classes. 
Alcibiades: Go on. 

Socrates: I might put it another way. We are saying that 
some of the restrictions themselves are restrictions of 
action, and that some of them aren’t. 

The freedom from disease, for example, has no 
corresponding action which the healed person does or needs 
to do after they are freed from disease, nor any further thing 
resulting from such an action. For, you would say, would 
you not, that the benefit of health was immediate and 
simultaneous with the release from disease? 

Alcibiades: I would. 

Socrates: Then contrast that with this other kind of 
freedom. 

The restriction laws make on citizens restrict the actions of 
the citizens, do they not? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And those may be by persuasion or force, or 
both? 

Alcibiades: Yes, usually both. 

Socrates: But the self-controlled, temperate man restricts 
his own actions. Is that not what we say? 

Alcibiades: It is. 

Socrates: Then the freedom from all restriction of action is 
this class of freedom. 

We ought to call this class of freedom the freedom of the 
will and let it designate the kind of freedom that permits 
action, and that its corresponding restriction restricts the 
action. 


Then let us examine the freedom of the will. 
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Action is a sort of mediation between the person and the 
objects of their desires, right? 

Alcibiades: What do you mean? 

Socrates: I mean to say that the freedom to do anything is 
not an end in itself—or, the freedom itself is not an end; do 
you agree that the freedom to do anything can’t fail but be 
only as good as the purpose of the action, and be 
correspondingly qualified like the action it is set over? 
That is—the freedom to do a shameful action is not at all 
useful or beneficial. 

Alcibiades: From what was said before, yes. Are you 
implying that the other kind of freedom is an end in itself? 
Socrates: That is the distinction I am anticipating. And as 
yet, we have agreed that ‘freedom to act’ is not necessarily 
beneficial, but may be harmful too. But if you doubt this 
point about the mediation of action, we can look over its 
other incompatibilities not only with benefit, as we were 
doing, but with the will, for that is subject in this freedom. 
Alcibiades: We should not go on yet. I am still unsettled as 
to if we may still find actions that, although mediating the 
person from the good, may be necessarily good. 

Socrates: And that most likely is the case, however the class 
of freedom of the will, as a whole, won’t any the more be 
qualified to designate happiness. So, let it be hypothesized, 
if you wish, that there are some actions that are necessarily 
good. As I see it, that will not affect the argument. 


Socrates: Are not all actions for some end or another? And 
is it not impossible to do something for no reason? 
Alcibiades: That seems true at a glance. 

Socrates: And every action is what brings about its proper 
end? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: But does the physician, in the case of medicine, 
act according to how he pleases or according to what his art 
requires? 
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Alcibiades: According to what his art requires, if he has any 
care for his patient and if he is really a physician. 

Socrates: And by necessity? 

Alcibiades: Yes, by necessity. 

Socrates: And in all other arts and sciences and practices, 
isn’t the successful action necessitated by its purpose? And 
doesn’t any unwillingness to adhere to the proper means 
destroy the final result and purpose of the intended action? 
Alcibiades: That is true. 

Socrates: Then in action in general, that is, any action that 
is accompanied by intended benefit, freedom is destructive 
of the intention, whereas necessity is constructive. Thus, 
freedom should not be associated with action, and must be 
reserved for another sense, if it is really the designation of 
happiness. 


Alcibiades: I understand your meaning to be that freedom is 
opposed to necessity; and this is the standard basis for 
which a variety of other arguments contend, so I accept that 
action is better off exempt from freedom, in the sense you 
argue, that the action is as a means, necessitated by its end, 
however there is something obvious that you overlook 
while engaged with the intricate and precise. Are not all 
human actions preceded by want or desire, what we call 
will? And could there be any action without a preceding 
desire? 

Socrates: Perhaps there is something to what you say. Are 
you asking if will precedes action, whereas before we only 
admitted that reason mediates the action and its fulfilled 
purpose, and so was preferable to the freedom of will 
within any given action...? 

Alcibiades: That is exactly what I’m asking. You suppose 
that the will is to contend with reason at the operation of a 
means, but the truth is that reason serves the purpose of 
will, which designates both its direction and use. 


Socrates: But then answer this. 
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Alcibiades: What? 

Socrates: Is desire always the desire of something, or can 
we also have a desire but of nothing? 

Alcibiades: We cannot desire nothing and yet still desire; 
we would rather be described as not desiring at all. 
Socrates: And what fulfills the desire is what the desire is of 
or for? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And the purpose of the action that brings about 
the fulfillment of the desire is the same thing that the desire 
is for— I mean, the action that brings about the fulfillment 
of the desire is for the same thing as the desire is for. Is that 
not true? 

Alcibiades: What do you mean? 

Socrates: That when we are questioned why we act in 
whatever manner, we should say that the reason for the 
action is the same as its end or purpose, which in turn is the 
same as what is desired or sought, and that is the only 
complete account we can give. 

Alcibiades: I see. 

Socrates: And that is what is desired—the same thing that is 
the reason for the action? 

Alcibiades: Yes 

Socrates: But why do we call the object of our desire the 
reason for our action? Is there nothing to that? 

Alcibiades: There is something to it. I don’t know quite 
what. 

Socrates: I think desire is to what is desired as the action is 
to the reason for the action. And since the desire and the 
action are for the same thing, if the reason for the action is 
prior to the action taken by itself, the desired will be prior 
to the desire. 


Before, we claimed that reason was necessary to succeed in 


any result—to bring the proper means to its end— to which 
we expelled the intrusions of freedom of action, but now we 
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have backtracked and are also claiming that the result itself 
is the reason for our willing it? 

For how could desire arise without something first being 
desirable? And I dare say there is yet more that logically 
precedes desire than the desirable. There is also the lack of 
‘that which is desired’ in the thing that is to desire. I mean, 
in order for there to be desire there must be something 
desirable and the absence of that same thing in another, in 
whom the desire is to arise. 

Alcibiades: Interesting 

Socrates: And so, the desire is logically anteceded by the 
desired and its own absence of the desired. But are these 
two causes equal, or is the final cause the better and prior, 
while the other is conditional? 

Alcibiades: I suppose you mean that the desired is the final 
cause of willing and the absence of desire is the conditional 
cause. 

Socrates: Yes. And do you see that both are reasons for the 
willing and the action, and we call them reasons, because 
they designate why something is, or is done; and we call the 
faculty that answers such question reason as well, because 
it comprehends the relationship between the end and the 
things to which it is the end. Such is to say that reason is 
something in us and something outside of us, and the one in 
us relating to the other outside of us that is the end or good. 
Alcibiades: I see that, yes. 


Socrates: And if you wish to look over the matter in another 
way, it can be put simply thus: 

Do we choose what it is we want? Or how do we decide 
what is good or what to desire? 

Alcibiades: I’m not sure. 

Socrates: We may deliberate, consider, or think about such 
matters though, right? 

Alcibiades: Right 

Socrates: Then is deliberation a kind of choice or a kind of 
reasoning? Or is choice a kind of willing or a kind of 
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thinking or consideration? Let us take the names loosely but 
attend to the definitions. As here we have that same 
standoff between freedom and necessity. If it is by choice 
and the will that we decide what we should desire, we may 
attribute the position to freedom, but if it is by thought then 
we ought to attribute it to necessity. Is that also right? 
Alcibiades: That seems fair. 

Socrates: But is choice or deliberation subject to the will? 
Alcibiades: I suppose so. 

Socrates: Then choice of what we should desire would 
consist in wanting what to want, or we would be desiring 
what to desire, but not desiring what we desire, but what to 
desire. 

Alcibiades: That would be absurd. 

Socrates: Then is it more likely that thought decides what to 
desire and what not to desire? 

Alcibiades: Perhaps. I would like to know what you think. 


Socrates: That is what I think, and although there is more to 
say on such matters, that should be enough to turn our 
investigation from this class of freedom that is concerned 
with action to another class of freedom; we ought to now 
take away the freedom of the will from the whole 
conglomerate of freedom we started with, and investigate 
what remains, and if that satisfies the requirements of a 
designation of happiness. 


Socrates: If freedom is divided between freedom with 
action and freedom without action, what will freedom 
without action be? 

Alcibiades: I don’t know. 

Socrates: I think there is a way to isolate them further, so 
that we can tell where the difference lies. 

Alcibiades: What is that? 

Socrates: The whole class of freedom concerned with 
action have as their subject the will, is that ght? 
Alcibiades: You may take that as assumed. But what of it? 
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Socrates: And the will is a part of the soul? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: But there is more to a person than their will, 
right? 

Alcibiades: I would hope. 

Socrates: Then if our conception of freedom of the will 
didn’t meet our standard of happiness, but happiness has to 
be of the soul nonetheless, then we ought to look to the 
other parts of the soul, and to the whole, and see if the kind 
of freedom that brings with it happiness is there instead. 
Alcibiades: Let us look to the rest of the soul then. 
Socrates: Let us consider if there is any sense in talking 
about freedom of the soul as a whole, rather than of a part 
as we were assuming before. 

If we posit freedom of the soul, will we mean its separation 
from the body? Or what happens at death? 

Alcibiades: That might be to distort the mysteries. The 
separated soul may be either miserable or joyful. 

Socrates: Because the soul has both will and mind, and 
these may either be in harmony or discord with each other? 
For, we were supposing the will to belong to the soul in our 
previous considerations. 

Alcibiades: Yes 

Socrates: And the will was said to be desirous? 

Alcibiades: Yes 

Socrates: Then the soul without the body may still desire, 
and that includes sorrow, anger, love, shame, and the other 
passions, if desire comes from the soul not the body? 
Alcibiades: I suppose. 

Socrates: But desire does arise in the soul, not the body, as 
do all the passions and lamentations? It is true, isn’t it, that 
fear and anticipation of future events arise in the soul, by 
the soul, without the assistance of any perception, given 
that the future object of fear or want is necessarily not 
present. 

Alcibiades: Yes 
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Socrates: And is it the same with honor, shame, regret, and 
the rest of the passions that refer to the past? If there is no 
perception of the past, but the passion arises in relation to 
objects of the past, then the passion must arise not by 
perception but by memory. 

Alcibiades: That is also right. 

Socrates: And if by memory, not perception, then by the 
soul and not by the body? 

Alcibiades: I agree. 

Socrates: Then the soul separated from the body won’t be 
yet free and happy by being separated from the body. And 
the freedom of the soul won’t consist merely in the freedom 
from the body, because the soul could still without the body 
be sorrowful? 

Alcibiades: Yes, go on. 

Socrates: We say the happy person is perfect, right? 
Alcibiades: Yes and rightly. 

Socrates: And the perfect is not wanting of any part? 
Alcibiades: No. 

Socrates: And desire is just that, the whole’s lacking 
something? Or, at least, it is predicated on the relevant 
absence of such and such. 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Then the happy person is not desirous? 
Alcibiades: He is not. 

Socrates: Then, I ask you this. Is the freedom that 
happiness consists in freedom from desire? Is that not what 
has been right in front of us the entire time? 

Alcibiades: That is as obvious as it is undeniable. 

Socrates: But answer this. 

Alcibiades: What? 

Socrates: Is desire suppressed, opposed, or directed by 
anything other than reason or thought? I mean can a person 
restrain or direct their desires without reason or thought? Or 
do they have something else to combat false desires? 
Alcibiades: No. 
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Socrates: And opposites vanish at the approach of the other 
opposite? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Then desire is diminished and absolved by the 
prevalence of its opposing principle, reason. 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: But the perfection of reason is knowledge? 
Alcibiades: That is right. 

Socrates: And what is the evil of the mind? 

Alcibiades: Ignorance. 

Socrates: And the perfection of anything frees it from its 
evil? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Then is the perfection of the soul to also be the 
freedom from ignorance... even though we just said that the 
happy are free from desire. Or are these the same thing— 
freedom from desire and freedom from ignorance? 
Alcibiades: I don’t know. 

Socrates: If they are not the same thing then we won’t have 
found our beloved happiness. 

Alcibiades: Then are we right in calling them the same? 
Socrates: I don’t know. Would you say that someone that 
is free from the ignorance of health and disease would be 
happy and perfectly content? 

Alcibiades: I would never say such a thing. 

Socrates: Then would you say that anyone that isn’t free 
from the ignorance of cooking is necessarily unhappy? 
Alcibiades: That is ridiculous. 

Socrates: Then hold that thought. There is another point to 
make. Freedom from desire may also be divided into kinds 
that we could search for the right one... 

Freedom from desire comes with pleasure, in so far as it is a 
relief, for desire is always a pain whose only relief is the 
acquisition of its end? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And you admit that the same is true with freedom 
from disease—That it, in as much as it is accompanied by 
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desire for health and desire for cessation of pain, comes 
with attending pleasures? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: But does the pleasure of health vanish? 
Alcibiades: Yes after a short while. 

Socrates: And does the benefit of health vanish? 
Alcibiades: No, I wouldn’t say that. 

Socrates: We forget the pleasure? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: But the benefit? Does it vanish or does it persist 
whether or not it is noticed? 

Alcibiades: It persists at least if they are benefited by health 
at all. 

Socrates: And they are, are they not? 

Alcibiades: I suppose the healthy to be better off, but if they 
are foolish or unjust they might have been better off 
restrained by disease. 

Socrates: Because the benefits of health go beyond the 
pleasure of having a regularly functioning body—at least as 
a possibility, or condition, right? 

Alcibiades: Right. 

Socrates: And health does not guarantee aptability in any 
craft, even though without health no serious action is 
perfectly possible? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: So although health is a good of the body, there are 
also strength and speed, which are goods of the body just as 
much, and more. And each of them is freedom from either 
weakness or slowness. 

Alcibiades: That is right. 

Socrates: But have you noticed how there are two ways of 
speaking about strength? 

Alcibiades: I can’t say I have. 

Socrates: People with size are often confused as strong, are 
they not? 

Alcibiades: In a sense they are, yes. 
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Socrates: And by being heavy they are the measure of 
strength. Is not weight the measure of strength? 
Alcibiades: So it seems. 

Socrates: But such is the passive element of strength; for, to 
be immoveable or moveable but only with great force is the 
quality of weight. 

Alcibiades: That may be assumed. 

Socrates: But the strength we mean as a perfection of the 
body is active or motive, no? 

Alcibiades: It must be. 

Socrates: Then let us consider active strength to be the 
ability to move heavy things. 

Alcibiades: Okay 

Socrates: But the strong are not fast by being strong, are 
they? 

Alcibiades: Not necessarily. They might be able to move 
things but not well or quickly. 

Socrates: But if someone is both fast and strong then they 
have force and are forceful? 

Alcibiades: Yes 

Socrates: But have you ever seen such forceful people that 
were also clumsy? 

Alcibiades: I have. 

Socrates: Then to be graceful or agile is yet something else 
entirely? 

Alcibiades: It is. 

Socrates: And have you noticed the perfection that results 
from the unity of agility and forcefulness? 

Alcibiades: Yes. I would call it power, and I would 
distinguish it from force by considering it as the ‘control’ or 
use of force “with ease or skill”. 

Socrates: As would I. But this is my meaning in this. When 
these are acquired they may be accompanied by pleasure. 
Alcibiades: That is true. Just like the others. 

Socrates: And they are also accompanied by a benefit. For 
it is a benefit of the body to be strong and fast, but in its use 
towards some other end. For any of these may be pleasant 
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to their possessors, but their benefit extends beyond the 
pleasure, for all of them bring some further benefit by their 
use. 

Alcibiades: But what is the point? 

Socrates: We should note, quickly, that these virtues of the 
body are beneficial for the sake of their possessor. But as 
to what this means for everything we have already said: 
We doubt as to whether both kinds of freedom, freedom 
from wanting and freedom from ignorance, could be part of 
the same happiness and acquired together at once, because 
in the case of the body the virtue of strength is acquired 
separately from the virtue of speed, and the virtue of force, 
although a unity of both, cannot be acquired without 
acquiring each separately. Meaning, someone can’t be 
forceful without being first strong and fast, and not only 
that, but they may also obviously be fast or strong without 
being forceful, since of course, if they may be one of the 
parts without being the other, they may also be one part 
without being whole. I would, however, like to call your 
attention to the soul, and see if it is not a different case with 
the acquisition of different virtues. 

Alcibiades: That is all well with me. Please go on. 
Socrates: Recall that the problem, that if someone is to be 
free from desire they will also and as much be free from 
ignorance of something or other, if we are to preserve our 
previous conclusions. And If the virtues of the soul are 
acquired like the virtues of the body, then we won’t be able 
to unify our two forms of freedom, and we’ll have to admit 
that someone can be free from desire without being free 
from ignorance of what is good. 

But look here—We talked about two kinds of strength of 
the body? 

Alcibiades: Yes, passive strength—or heaviness—and 
active strength. 

Socrates: And isn’t there something like strength in the 
soul? 

Alcibiades: You mean courage, perhaps? 
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Socrates: I do. And don’t we speak about courage in two 
ways? 

Alcibiades: I don’t know. Do we? 

Socrates: There is the belief that someone may be 
courageous or fearless without also being temperate, just 
and wise? 

Alcibiades: Yes many people are held to be courageous 
without being virtuous in the other ways. 

Socrates: That’s just what I disagree with. 

Alcibiades: Why? 

Socrates: Because if they are not wise but are ignorant and 
foolish, I don’t think they could ever be thought as virtuous 
in any other way. And if someone could be fearless and 
also unjust or intemperate or foolish they would be in a 
more harmful and shameful state that if they hadn’t had 
courage at all. For their “fearlessness” would be a great 
danger amidst their foolishness. That is why I have always 
settled on the definition of courage as the knowledge of 
what is to be feared, for this is something that can only 
characterize wise and good people, assuming, of course, 
that virtue is good. 

Alcibiades: That is simple enough, and not at all 
controversial. I grant it. 

Socrates: But this is the point. If they know what is to be 
feared and what is not to be feared, mustn’t they be 
insensitive to pain, so as never to be overcome by it or any 
other only apparent dangers? 

Alcibiades: Yes. That is part of the standard training in 
gymnastic schools; simply testing and building the 
endurance of pain. 

Socrates: And fear is expectation of future harm? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Then courage is the knowledge of what is to be 
averted and what is not to be averted, and it falls entirely 
into the domain of aversion. 

Alcibiades: That is fair enough. 
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Socrates: But can we also call the courageous self- 
controlled, if they control themselves from fleeing from 
pain? 

Alcibiades: I see how that can be claimed. 

Socrates: And are the temperate courageous in so far as 
they can resist desire? 

Alcibiades: How is that? 

Socrates: Because resisting desire is withstanding pain, and 
refusing pleasure is enduring the pain of desire. 

Alcibiades: I accept that. 

Socrates: But enduring pain is the practice of courage. 
Alcibiades: We did say that. 

Socrates: Then won’t the temperate be courageous just as 
we said that the courageous are temperate? 

Alcibiades: That seems plausible. 

Socrates: And if they are temperate, they will be able to 
refuse pleasure for the sake of some benefit or for the sake 
of not being harmed? 

Alcibiades: That is nothing odd. 

Socrates: Aren’t the intemperate those that cannot withhold 
themselves from desire and pursue something that turns out 
harmful? 

Alcibiades: Yes 

Socrates: And we said the courageous are those who avoid 
and fear harm but don’t flee from anything else. 
Alcibiades: We did. 

Socrates: Then the courageous would avoid harm by 
avoiding pleasure just as much as by withstanding pain. 
Alcibiades: They would. 

Socrates: Then it is obvious that the same person that has 
courage also has temperance or self-control. 

Alcibiades: Yes, but where should we go from here? I see 
that the courageous are temperate and I also grant that the 
temperate are courageous. 

Socrates: Good. Then would you also say that although 
courage and temperance are inseparable, they have different 
domains, or if you call them one thing, you must admit that 
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it has one part set over one thing and another set over 
another. 

Alcibiades: That is fine, either way. 

Socrates: And their being inseparable is on account of their 
having something in common? 

Alcibiades: And on nothing else. 

Socrates: Then what would you say is in common amongst 
them? 

Alcibiades: I cannot at the moment say. 

Socrates: Again, we accepted the definition of courage as 
knowledge of what is to be feared, but we might say the 
same thing another way, as knowledge of what is harmful? 
For fearing what they ought to fear is the same thing as 
fearing what is really harmful, and not fearing what is not 
really harmful. 

Alcibiades: That is right. 

Socrates: Then temperance might be defined as the 
knowledge of what is beneficial, for without that he won’t 
be able to restrain desire or pursuit. 

Alcibiades: That is also right. 

Socrates: Then we agree that the same person has to have 
both knowledge of what is beneficial and knowledge of 
what is harmful, if they are to be either courageous or 
temperate? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And does the doctor’s knowledge of health 
guarantee his knowing what is unhealthy and diseased? 
Alcibiades: Of course, that is nothing special. 

Socrates: But if they did have knowledge of what is good 
and bad they will be wise, is that not just as obvious? 
Alcibiades: It is. 

Socrates: Need I remind you of our reason for setting out on 
this inquiry? 

Alcibiades: You were illustrating the unity of the virtues in 
comparison to those of the body. Is that right? 

Socrates: Yes. The virtues of the body we said were 
unified like elements into a whole, but that whole couldn’t 
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be acquired without the separate acquisition and 
compilation of each of the parts. 

Alcibiades: I remember that. 

Socrates: But the virtues of the soul were shown to be 
inseparable? 

Alcibiades: Yes. Whoever has courage, temperance, 
wisdom, or justice, has all of them, and we called this 
wisdom knowledge of what is really good. 

Socrates: Then do you see how our problem earlier can be 
resolved? 

Alcibiades: You mean that we had both freedom from 
ignorance and freedom from desire or dissatisfaction, and it 
was a problem how these could be unified so as to be 
acquired together, not separately like the virtues of the 
body. 

Socrates: Yes. And the virtues of the soul were shown to 
be acquired together and inseparably? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: But that one, wisdom, is what is common to the 
rest, and isn’t it true that the others are acquired by wisdom 
and not it by them? 

Alcibiades: That is right. It is their king. 

Socrates: Then you need not doubt that the freedom from 
ignorance of what is good, if we may take that as where we 
left off, but treated from our new vantage point, would not 
also guarantee for us freedom from desire, or satisfaction. 
Alcibiades: Everything that was said before was true and 
gladly acceptable, but this point about being free from 
desire or satisfied simply by acquiring knowledge seems to 
go too far. Do me the favor and show their connection 
more closely. 

Socrates: What is that? You mean to suggest that the 
virtuous are not happy? 

Alcibiades: That also seems troublesome, but I guess that is 
what I was saying, because I don’t see how the argument 
has shown the common side between wisdom and 
satisfaction. I do agree that what is said is true, that the 
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wise are happy and the happy are wise, but it is not plain 
that by acquiring either the other would follow. Mustn’t 
there be some middle term uniting them together? 

Socrates: Let’s go back to the point you made that started 
this. You meant that someone might have knowledge of 
what is good but not yet themselves be good, because they 
might still be dissatisfied or deficient in some way. 
Alcibiades: I did. You wouldn’t say that the physician is 
healthy so long as he knows what health is, would you? Or 
that by knowing health he would have to be healthy? 
Socrates: Never. But that is different. 

Alcibiades: Why is it different? 

Socrates: Because health is the virtue of what belongs to a 
person, his body, not a virtue of the person himself. 
Alcibiades: We are at ends here, it seems. 

Socrates: Look, there is justice, the virtue we have as yet 
left out, but acknowledge that if anyone is virtuous in any 
way they are also just too. 

Alcibiades: Yes, and gladly. 

Socrates: But this is simple. If someone knows what is just, 
they must also know it is a virtue and a great benefit to 
them and all, right? 

Alcibiades: Yes, that is obvious. 

Socrates: Then how could they not be just, themselves, 
knowing what is just and that is it their own virtue to be 
just? Wouldn’t you admit that in learning what is just, at 
the moment they learned what is just, they must have also 
known it is their virtue, and not have then started to become 
just, but became just as they came to know Justice and were 
just as soon as they knew justice. Isn’t that fair enough? 
Alcibiades: I see where the argument is going, but please 
continue. 

Socrates: For their becoming just would then have to come 
from something else than knowledge of justice combined 
with their willing themselves to be just, and what else is 
there? If they know what justice is, and they know it is their 
greatest benefit to be just, and they therefore want to be 
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just, could anything outside of them possibly impinge on 
their acting honorable in any situation? Or do you refuse to 
grant that virtue is not free from fortune? 

Alcibiades: I don’t think anything else could stop them 
from being just, no. 


Socrates: The fact that justice is the greatest benefit 
someone can bestow upon themselves follows from the 
claim that to injure is to harm another. But the harm done 
to the victim is outweighed by the dishonor and shame 
acquired by the agent; or, more accurately, they are not 
even commensurate classes, for, no amount of material loss 
and physical injury and even death amount to anything 
compared to the acquisition of shame and dishonor. And 
this is clear when we observe that the cause of something 
always exceeds its effect in the quality caused. For, if it is 
evil to be harmed, then it is so much the more evil to be the 
cause of harm. From this it is concluded that dishonor 
designates the cause of harm, and honor designates the 
cause of benefit; and just as with dishonor and harm, the 
effected benefit is never as good as the cause of that 
benefit, so the just agent acquires honor, which supersedes 
whatever good it brings by kind or class, and he is a benefit 
to himself and others, but the unjust are harmful to 
themselves and others. 


Let’s go back to where we had just left off at the question 
of whether the knowledge of justice would guarantee that 
they are themselves just, now under the consideration that 
to be the cause of harm of others is to harm oneself; so 
then, could they willingly harm themselves; if they knew 
justice and what is beneficial and harmful, could they act 
against justice and harm themselves willingly? 


Alcibiades: They could not harm themselves and know that 
they were harming themselves, no. 
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Socrates: It is nothing strange to think that the knower of 
justice is himself just. And we took that up in terms of your 
statement before, that the virtuous may still be unhappy. If 
it is anything like justice, you will revise your statement to 
say that the person that has knowledge of the good must 
also be good, or if not good itself, then happy, unless you 
would say that knowing what is good, they might make 
themselves worse. 

Alcibiades: They wouldn’t make themselves worse. But 
might they still be making themselves better and not be 
perfectly good or satisfied? 

Socrates: Well, you say that virtue is the good or perfection 
of the soul, right? 

Alcibiades: Yes. What of it? 

Socrates: And by the soul you mean the self—as opposed to 
what belongs to it, its body? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Then their being virtuous would mean their being 
perfected themselves, and we admitted their possession of 
the whole of virtue by way of wisdom, and if we supposed 
satisfaction or happiness to require something additional 
than their own perfection, there would be something 
unusual in that, wouldn’t there? 

Alcibiades: I see the problem. Their being virtuous should 
be their own completion, and any other benefit they could 
receive would be a benefit of something that belongs to 
them, but not the benefit of them, themselves. 

But it is still a mystery how they are satisfied, yet I don’t 
wish to affirm that the perfected themselves could ever not 
be satisfied. 

Socrates: We seem to be stuck on the will and its 
indefinitude. 

Alcibiades: Yes. How can the happy soul be without desire 
and resemble a person at all? 

Socrates. We ought to look at temperance, because that is 
what we refer to when we say the will is controlled, and 
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that is what you doubt, that the controlled will can be 
anything but unsatisfied. 

Alcibiades: Yes, how can the soul suppressing its desire be 
happy? 

Socrates: First, we ought not to think of the prevalence of 
reason over the will as being a victory resulting in discord, 
rather than concord. 

But aren’t there also two kinds of temperance like there 
were with the other virtues? 

Alcibiades: How again do you mean? 

Socrates: Only that we speak nonsense when we say 
someone restrains their will. 

Alcibiades: What do you mean? 

Socrates: If they really want to do something, how can they 
really restrain from doing it? They could never overcome 
their will with force, and there isn’t any real sense in 
someone “tricking themselves” either, for they would have 
to hide a memory from themselves. The common notion of 
restraining from one thing by introducing another is not true 
self control. 

Alcibiades: Yes that is a problem. We must mean 
something else by the expression. 

Socrates: But we also say that someone often wants and 
doesn’t want something at the same time. 

Alcibiades: That is right. 

Socrates: Do you agree that the only way that can make 
sense is if one part of them does want and another different 
part doesn’t want that same thing? 

Alcibiades: Yes 

Socrates: And don’t we call the temperate “strong willed” 
in their unwavering determination, like we do the 
courageous, while the intemperate and cowardice we call 
“weak willed” because they are dragged from one desire or 
fear to another, or to many at once, in a distracted fit? 
Alcibiades: Yes 

Socrates: And is anyone more easily persuaded than 
intemperate and cowardice characters? Are their opinions 
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not more susceptible to be overcome by passions like fear, 
excitement, flattery, and the rest? 

Alcibiades: That is true. It is much more difficult to 
persuade temperate and courageous people. 

Socrates: Then take it as evident that their being “strong 
willed” and means the self-controlled are not suppressive of 
the will in the sense of extinguishing the life from it, but 
their being governed by a single purpose renders their 
direction and their momentum almost unalterable. 
Alcibiades: I take it as evident that the temperate have a 
will present, and that it isn’t diminished by being 
“controlled”, but whatever desire they repress can’t be what 
they really will. However, I don’t see how the will is 
present or that it is satisfied, for we were trying to reach 
satisfaction from wisdom. 

Socrates: Yes. Remember that we agreed that they wanted 
something with one part of their soul but didn’t want it with 
another? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Then set aside the one side that wants the thing. 
Now the side that doesn’t want it; is that only negative or 
does it want something else? 

Alcibiades: It presumably wants something else that is 
threatened by the advances or distractions of the opposing 
desire. 

Socrates: Yes. And if only reason can deny, but passion is 
always only assenting, can we really conceive of reason 
assenting also? 

Alcibiades: I don’t see why that is a problem. But what do 
you mean that only reason can deny? 

Socrates: I don’t mean deny as in aversion or repulsion, for 
hate and all forms of dislike involve refusing the object 
presented; but mind can respond to the feeling whether it be 
positive or negative, and give its assent or denial. 
Alcibiades: I understand. 
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Socrates: Then let us continue. And we may suppose the 
faculty of reason and mind to have its own desires at least 
when it is deficient of knowledge. 

Alcibiades: Good. 

Socrates: And isn’t there another, a third, faculty that 
desires honor and flees from disgrace that is different than 
the others that want either knowledge or appetitive 
pleasure? 

Alcibiades: Yes. We might call that reputation and 
enumerate it as a third between the two others. 

Socrates: And that faculty desires to be honored? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: But do they care if they are really “honorable” or 
only if they are honored? 

Alcibiades: Well by that faculty alone they only desire to be 
honored. There are plenty of examples of people that are 
satisfied with doing disgraceful things and of being 
dishonorable so long as they appear to be honorable. 
Socrates: Then lets say they either desire to appear to be 
honorable or desire to be honored, but what other faculty 
can desire to be honorable plain and simple? 

Alcibiades: Well out of the two others, appetite and mind, I 
have to say mind reaches the standard that the faculty of 
reputation only reaches resemblances of. 

Socrates: Okay. And does there always have to be a reason 
for honor? 

Alcibiades: Obviously. 

Socrates: And can we have any other reason for honor or 
blame than their being good or bad? 

Alcibiades: No. Good is the standard of honor. 

Socrates: So the truly honorable are good and the truly 
blameworthy are bad? 

Alcibiades: Yes 

Socrates: Then is this new class, reputation, by being 
honored, also good, even though they aren’t necessarily 
honorable? We must not confuse the end of the term 
“honorable” as indicating possibility, for it is prior to the 
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actually honored, who might not be honorable, as we 
showed. 

Alcibiades: No. We said they’re being honored meant they 
appeared honorable but that they may still be dishonorable, 
in which case they wouldn’t really be good. They aim at 
the appearance of the real standard of good that the faculty 
of reason achieves. 

Socrates: Okay. Then these are all the places we should 
look for satisfaction, for here we have the properties of 
wisdom. 

Alcibiades: Yes. Please go on. 

Socrates: If the faculty of reason, the mind, wants to be 
good, and wants to know, then that is where we should look 
for the satisfaction that we call happiness. 

We said the different parts of the soul—mind, honor, and 
appetite—all want different things, did we not? 

Alcibiades: We did. 

Socrates: And if wanting and desiring are painful to endure, 
and the satisfaction of desire, the relief of its pain, is 
pleasant, then the relief of the mind and the faculty of honor 
as much as the appetite, will be pleasant? 

Alcibiades: They will. 

Socrates: But the virtuous and good people are honorable 
right? 

Alcibiades: That is what we said. 

Socrates: But didn’t we just admit that being honored was 
pleasant? 

Alcibiades: We did. 

Socrates: And we said earlier that the honored are to the 
honorable as the appearance is to the reality? 

Alcibiades: Yes. Those who desire honor hasten over the 
appearance of what the lovers of truth and goodness obtain. 
Since honor is always on account of some excellence, and 
the excellent are truly honorable regardless of whether they 
are actually honored by others, those who desire honor in 
and of itself desire to seem excellent, but not necessarily to 
be excellent. 
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Socrates: Then as appearance is to reality, so the 
satisfaction of being honored is to the satisfaction of being 
good or being honorable. Is that not true? 

Alcibiades: It is. But are we using the term satisfaction too 
loosely? 

Socrates: It is necessary here to neither quibble over names 
nor to let them get away from us. It is no accident that 
these terms are somewhat implicated in each other and 
often appear as mixed. The same goes for honor, if you 
haven’t noticed, as to what problem you are raising as 
regards to pleasure or satisfaction. For with pleasure, we 
find trouble wholly identifying it with the good, for there 
are innumerable disgraceful pleasures, and yet at the same 
time, we refuse to call the good unpleasant, as we say that a 
virtuous life is most fulfilling. And as to honor, some 
people find wisdom and virtue honorable, while others find 
wealth honorable, and others pleasure. And this is because 
the honorable is such on account of something else—of 
some excellence or benefit; and pleasure, wealth, 
reputation, and virtue are all praised and honored on 
account of their supposed benefit. So, you see, honor, 
pleasure, and goodness all appear to us mixed in some 
respect but not to be altogether the same. 

Alcibiades: Well now the argument seems to have gotten 
away from us. How do you approach this problem? 
Socrates: One solution is to say that all good things are 
pleasant but not all pleasant things are good. The wise 
agree about that much, and most likely because the other 
options reveal even greater problems: the introduction of 
vile pleasures, or the misery of honorable and virtuous 
people. And that all good things are honorable and all 
honorable things are good and pleasant, but not all pleasant 
things are honorable or good. 

Alcibiades: And I agree with that. 

Socrates: And look, we admitted that there is a desire to be 
good? 

Alcibiades: Yes 
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Socrates: And we also admitted that the relief of every 
desire is pleasant? 

Alcibiades: We did. 

Socrates: But isn’t the relief proportionate to the desire and 
the grief of its dissatisfaction? 

Alcibiades: That seems right. 

Socrates: And the sorrow and misery of shameful and 
disgraceful characters exceeds any physical pain? 
Alcibiades: Yes, the soul has the capacity to be tormented 
by its problems much more than the body. 

Socrates: Then is it fair to say that the relief from sorrow 
and shame and the acquisition of honor and pride, and 
things of a like nature, exceed all physical pleasure? 
Alcibiades: Yes, that is fair. 

Socrates: Then there is no problem with the good being 
pleasant. As much as it exceeds everything else, it is that 
much more desirable, and so also inspires a greater desire in 
us, and with that comes a greater relief. So, we should say 
that the greater the good is, the greater the pleasure will be. 
Alcibiades: I agree with that. 

Socrates: And when some desires have been fulfilled, they 
begin to deplete over time, naturally, as the pleasure of 
eating gives way to hunger again, right? 

Alcibiades: Yes 

Socrates: But is it the same with honor? Having earned 
honor, would someone naturally become shameful again, in 
the way that the fulfillment from eating gives way to 
hunger, or does the acquisition of honor persist into the 
future, being anchored in the past? 

Alcibiades: Those that are honored continue to be honored 
with time, all else aside. And those that are good continue 
to be good regardless. 

Socrates: Then the pleasure of being good and honorable 
both exceeds the other pleasures and does not deplete over 
time in the way the physical pleasures do. 
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And that much is to account for the pleasure of being good 
and honorable, but as we are speaking about the mind, for 
that was the part of the soul in question, we ought not to 
forget its other object, truth. Is there a pleasure in 
investigating and obtaining truth? 

Alcibiades: Yes, but to many, and indeed to me, the 
pleasure of learning and knowing is obscure. 

Socrates: Have you noticed that even within the different 
senses, vision and hearing are different and stand out from 
especially touch and taste? 

Alcibiades: In what way? 

Socrates: Most people agree that the pleasure of the former 
is beautiful, but the pleasure of the latter is not. For the 
pleasures of touch and taste are appetitive, or, in other 
words, they are preceded by pain, in the way thirst 
necessarily precedes any pleasure of drinking, or the pain of 
hunger precedes any pleasure of eating, or the pain of cold 
precedes the pleasure of warmth; whereas what is pleasant 
to the vision and hearing is not preceded by appetitive pain 
or deficiency. 

Alcibiades: I see. 

Socrates: So, perceptions of sounds, shapes, and colors, as 
these are the objects of vision and hearing, especially 
convey beauty in a way that other perceptions don’t. And 
aren’t these things beautiful on account of their order and 
proportion and their symmetry? 

Alcibiades: That is what the learned say. 

Socrates: And if we examine sounds, we find their beauty 
consists in their concord or harmony, but isn’t harmony 
beautiful on account of numerical relations? And isn’t 
rhythm also beautiful on account of measured proportion? 
Alcibiades: Yes, and the mathematicians even include 
harmonics in their curriculum. 

Socrates: And shapes of bodies in the world are beautiful 
on account of their geometrical properties? 

Alcibiades: Yes 
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Socrates: But don’t bodies in the world only approximate 
the definitude and perfection of geometrical shapes that 
make them beautiful? And aren’t the shapes investigated in 
geometry simpler, of perfect proportion, and completely 
definite, whereas the embodied shapes are indefinite and 
approximate? 

Alcibiades: Yes. It is as the geometers say, you will never 
perceive a line without width, or an indivisible point, or a 
circumference that is perfectly equidistance from its center, 
but those are what make up the figures of their science. 
Socrates: And although we may attribute the beauty of 
color to the beauty of light in some respect, colors are 
arranged so as to be composed of primaries, and by mixing 
the primary colors secondary colors are produced, which 
hold relations to each other as dividend, divisor, and 
quotient, or as a product to numeral factors. Do you agree? 
Alcibiades: I do. 

Socrates: Then if all of these are beautiful by way of their 
proportion, and perfect proportions are conceived by 
mathematicians, but beautiful perceptions are imperfect, 
aren’t mathematics and the mind all the more the residence 
of beauty than this world? 

Alcibiades: Yes that is agreeable. 


Socrates: Then beauty will be primarily conceived by the 
mind, or, I would rather say, only by the mind. Sight, for 
example, is perceived as a whole, and different objects are 
not seen separately but all at once together, so that it is up 
to the mind to separate the contents of vision according to 
what is presented. Or else we wouldn’t even be able to see 
one thing, as we can’t have a vision of anything without 
encompassing many other things besides. But it is the work 
of the mind to separate the different shapes and sounds 
from the vision or sound perceived at once as a whole. And 
as we go from seen to unseen, by way of the four 
mathematical sciences, we simultaneously go from 
obscurity to clarity, and this clarity is a mark of beauty. 
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Alcibiades: I admit that beauty is conceived by the mind. 


Socrates: And aren’t proportion and order and symmetry 
beautiful on account of unity, or being wholes composed of 
parts, or as we could say, unities composed of unities? 
Alcibiades: In what way? 

Socrates: Take proportion. In every case, if we say 
something is proportionate, we first of all must be talking 
about the proportionate thing as a whole, and we would 
mean the proportion of this thing as between its parts— 
either as parts with each other and with the whole, or as the 
parts of a whole in relation to the parts of another whole. 
Or, we might say, proportion is the relation of parts 
together into a whole, either amongst themselves or in 
relation to the parts of another whole. Do you agree to that 
much? 

Alcibiades: Yes that is plain. 

Socrates: Then see if that is not also the case with 
symmetry and order. Is symmetry beautiful on account of 
being a whole divisible but not divided into commensurate 
or equal parts? 

Alcibiades: Can you explain? 

Socrates: Symmetry is most evident among the regular 
figures of geometry. A square, for example, is thought to 
be more beautiful and more symmetrical than rectangles 
without sides of equal or commensurate length, and both of 
those four-sided figures with equal angles are thought to be 
more beautiful and symmetrical than four-sided figures 
without equal angles. And the symmetry of the figure is 
always found along the lines of commensurate or equal 
division, i.e. along the diameter of a square or along another 
line of division into equal or commensurate parts. 
Alcibiades: I agree with that. 

Socrates: So, the beauty of figures is recognized along the 
perfect lines of division that make up its symmetry, but not 
in so far as the figure is divisible or divided, but in so far as 
it is united, for once it is divided the beauty among the parts 
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and their symmetry vanish. So, symmetry then indicates 
the harmony between parts with each other and parts with 
the whole. 

Alcibiades: No one would contend with that. 

Socrates: And isn’t order beautiful on account of 
relationships between primary and secondary parts in a 
whole, of one thing coming before another, and of the 
composition of elements into wholes? 

Alcibiades: That is also true. 

Socrates: Then the beauty of all of these things— 
proportion, symmetry, and order—tefer to the unification of 
parts into wholes, the unification of different unities into a 
whole. And how is all of that not derived from unity? The 
whole is of course the unification of its parts, and the parts 
too are unities in the sense of not being divisible—either 
per se or in kind; and the one is composed or made up of 
the other, and they are together. 


And according to the argument, for anything to be beautiful 
it has to be a whole composed of parts, and it must have 
those parts in due proportion. And its parts may themselves 
have yet other parts, but the final parts must not be further 
divisible into other parts, or else there would be no unity 
among the parts or the whole, and neither would there be 
proportion, order, and symmetry among them. And some 
wholes may be parts in other wholes, but some whole must 
encompass them all. So, there must be an ultimate whole 
and ultimate parts in anything that is to have beauty; or else 
it will be nothing at all. For then it wouldn’t just not be 
beautiful, but it wouldn’t be anything. If anything is to be 
at all, it must be some one thing. And the only way it can 
really be anything, if it is not indivisible, is to be composed 
of indivisibles. So, the whole must be a unity of indivisible 
parts if it is to be anything. 

But we should also note that the whole can be indivisible. 
Prime numbers are indivisible wholes, although they are 
treated as divisible by many of the impostures that sever 
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arithmetic from its principles. They speak of dividing a 
prime number by itself or by one, neither of which are 
permitted in arithmetic; since to divide a number by one 
would be to divide it into one part, which would leave it 
undivided, and to divide it by itself would mean that the 
equal could divide the equal, and then one would be 
divisible by one, but unity is indivisible. And the unity of 
the virtues of the soul is reminiscent of this class of 
indivisible wholes. For if someone is truly said to possess 
one of the virtues we agreed that they must also possess the 
others, so that the virtues of the soul are inseparable and 
therefore indivisible. I hope you didn’t think I was talking 
about wholes and parts in terms of chariots having their 
parts as pieces of wood, and then looking amongst those for 
something indivisible and one. I meant wholes and parts in 
the sense that temperance, courage, justice, and wisdom are 
all parts of virtue, and how one idea can be divisible into 
two ideas, and yet be something else besides them. 

While divisible numbers are not invalidated thereby—by 
being divisible— in making up a single whole thing, they 
are rather similar to the example we mentioned about the 
virtues of the body. For the unity of strength and speed into 
force, and the unity of force and agility into power, is not 
threatened by its being divisible into parts that can, in this 
case, be acquired and lost separately. And divisible 
numbers are a case of that. 

But don’t you see how this pleasure of knowledge can be 
unified with the pleasure of being good and honorable? 
Alcibiades: How is that? 

Socrates: That when speaking of the goodness of anything 
we indicate its proportion, order, and harmony. And those 
are the same criteria as the measure of beauty and of unity 
and being, which encompass both beauty and truth. 
Alcibiades: That is fair enough. 

Socrates: Then there will hardly be a difference between the 
mind’s object of truth or knowledge and the object of 
goodness and beauty; these last two, goodness and beauty 
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culminating together in perfection. And the perfection of a 
thing is the fulfillment of its essence, which is the object of 
knowledge and truth. Or, the end of a thing is the 
perfection of its essence. And if essence and being are 
allied to beauty and goodness, then knowledge, which is of 
essence or what a thing is, will have no problem 
investigating beauty and goodness either. 

Alcibiades: I agree. And I would add that these unities we 
are now discussing—truth, beauty, and goodness—seem to 
make up the indivisible, prime kind of whole. 

Socrates: Yes they do. We also seem to be in a position to 
remark upon the relations between the different kinds of 
pleasure. As the appetitive pleasures of sense are to the 
pure pleasures of sense, so the pure pleasures of sense are 
to the pure pleasures of thought. 

Alcibiades: Yes, and we already acknowledged that as 
appearance is to reality, so the pleasure of being honored is 
to the pleasure of being good and honorable. 

Socrates: Then there are two ways in which the pleasures of 
the mind exceed the other pleasures, in terms of beauty and 
in terms of goodness, some by the one and some by the 
other. 


Look at it this way as well. There are three senses of 
speaking about a subject, either as the subject of perception, 
or as of action, or of thought; and we may investigate which 
of these is the subject of happiness. 

Alcibiades: Please go on. 

Socrates: The subject of perception can’t be the subject of 
happiness because we suppose happiness not to deplete 
with time alone, whereas all of the perceptual pleasures that 
are appetitive lose their charm when the preceding pain is 
forgotten, as the pleasure of being warmed becomes 
unpleasant, yet the warmth remains; and the non-appetitive 
perceptual pleasures can be removed from our vision or 
hearing and be stripped from us, but we say that happiness 
should be durable. So we should admit that perceptual 
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pleasure is subjective, because without there being any 
change in the object of perception, there is a change in the 
pleasantness or painfulness of the perception of that object. 
And as it is subjective, the perception won’t be perpetual or 
stable or objective, in any way guaranteed. 

Alcibiades: Yes. What then is next? 

Socrates: Then next we ought to examine if the subject of 
action, or the agent, is the subject of happiness. So, the 
agent always acts upon some patient, is that right? If 
anything heats it heats something and if anything is heated 
it is heated by something. And it is the same with moving 
and being moved and all other actions. Is that right? 
Alcibiades: It is. 

Socrates: Then the agent and patient are relative and 
inseparable from each other? 

Alcibiades: Yes 

Socrates: But by being relative are they thereby subjective, 
as the former class, the subject of perception? 

Alcibiades: I don’t know. 

Socrates: The subjective were qualified by the perception 
being alterable without a change in the thing perceived. 
And we might also point out that the perceived object is 
relative not just to the percipient but to the other objects 
around it. I mean it may seem small among larger things 
near to it, and that by the other things becoming smaller, 
and yet no alteration taking place in the thing itself, or in 
the percipient, it may appear larger than it was, yet all the 
while remaining the same with itself. 

Alcibiades: That is right. 

Socrates: And the subjectivity of perception means it’s not 
being objective? 

Alcibiades: Yes, but again, how do you mean? 

Socrates: The taste of wine is subjective because without 
any alteration of the wine, but by alteration in only the 
health of the subject, the perception of the same object may 
vary from being sweet to bitter or vice versa. And thus, the 
perception is not objective, as it may be other than as it 
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seems; not that it isn’t of a real object, or that it isn’t really 
a perception, but that it is not received as true. 

Alcibiades: That is clear. 

Socrates: But is this other class, the agent, or action itself, 
subjective by being relative, or is action always actual and 
objective whereas subjectivity denominates the possibility 
of not being such as it seems. 

Alcibiades: The action must be actual and objective, so far 
as it is activity, and that much is given. 

Socrates: But you would say that action is relative, 
nonetheless, as the action of the agent is relative to the 
patient and the patient’s passion is relative to the agent. Or 
rather, it is one and the same action that the agent does and 
that is done to the patient, and they are inseparable in the 
action, and thereby relative. Right? 

Alcibiades: Yes 

Socrates: Then subjective is not the same as relative, if 
action is relative to the agent and patient but is objective, 
not subjective. Or, if any part of it is subjective it is the 
perception and not the action. And relativity may then be 
divided into subjective, as in the case of perceptions, and 
objective, as in the case of actions. 

And the subject of action by being objective will be more 
apt to be the subject of happiness than the subject of 
perception which is subjective. 

Alcibiades: So, let us continue with the subject of action. 


Socrates: But what does the objectivity of action get us? 
That the pleasure will be true, or also that it will not be 
corruptible? That is, if there is pleasure in action per se. So 
is there? We might ask, one, if the action is pleasant; and 
two, if its pleasantness can be sustained or truly possessed 
unlike a perception? 

We said that action is always actual and objective, and that 
much is undeniable, but by being actual will it be any the 
more guaranteed to not deteriorate over time? For that was 
the issue with subjectivity, not only that it might be false, 
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but that its being subject to appearing different while 
actually remaining the same renders its pleasure corruptible 
from things outside our control. Thus, happiness wouldn’t 
be preservable, but would easily be lost and converted to 
misery as the pleasantness of appetitive perceptions are 
converted to pain. 

But if action is pleasant will its being pleasant last? I don’t 
mean so much to ask if a pleasant action can be endured for 
any extended time, but if the activity can be lost due to 
anything outside of our control—or if we can sustain the 
activity so long as we like. For we admitted that the 
subjective perceptions could be lost, but is it the same with 
activity? 

Alcibiades: I don’t know how to answer. 

Socrates: We should answer that many actions can be 
obstructed by external force, as when the means of the 
action is taken away, and many actions are obstructed by 
persuasion, as when someone is compelled by fear or 
flattery to stop what they are doing. 

Alcibiades: That is clear to me. 

Socrates: But are there any actions which are independent 
of external circumstances? If there are actions that are 
entirely within our control, that depend on only the powers 
of the soul and have as their end the perfection of the soul 
alone, then they will be incorruptible and won’t deteriorate 
over time, since they lay outside of the effects of fortune, 
like the fertile land of the Hyperboreans beyond the north 
wind. If there is any action of which the means can’t be 
taken away from us, then it will be unrestrainable and 
independent of the circumstances of fortune. And if its 
generation can’t be guaranteed by anything else besides the 
soul, and no external conditions alone can account for its 
generation without the soul, then it also will be independent 
of external gain and loss. 

Alcibiades: If there are any such actions, that would follow. 
Socrates: Well, then from what we admitted earlier we can 
claim that virtuous action is preservable and incorruptible, 
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not only since its means can’t be removed from without, but 
also since conditional circumstances can’t guarantee its 
generation either. And virtue is dependent on the soul 
alone and is independent of fortune and misfortune—since 
those are not sufficient causes for the generation or 
acquisition of virtue, that is, it can’t be either compelled or 
restricted. And this supports what was agreed to before 
about honor persisting over time, and not naturally 
depleting like the appetitive pleasures of the body. 
Alcibiades: I see how that applies to virtue and virtuous 
action. 

Socrates: Then such is the domain of independence of the 
soul; as not only free and self-determined but as 
incorruptible. 

Alcibiades: I follow you and agree with what was said. 
Socrates: But the question from before we have omitted is 
whether or not action itself can be pleasant, for we only 
admitted, if you remember, that if the action was pleasant, 
then it would be truly pleasant by being objective, not 
subjective. And that such action is self-determined and 
independent. But we were investigating the subject of 
action as regards to happiness. Now, we said that activity is 
relative but objective, is that right? 

Alcibiades: We did. 

Socrates: And we pointed out the relativity between the 
agent and the patient, but we might also point out the 
relativity of the action to its end. It is plain that the action 
is in reference to and for the sake of its end, as its success 
or failure and its whole value are determined and relative to 
the action’s proper end. Is that true? 

Alcibiades: That is true. 

Socrates: But if what is in reference to another is relative, 
and the end does not refer to any other thing, but others 
refer to it, then the end is absolute. Would you deny that? 
Alcibiades: I could not deny that. 

Socrates: And the subject of thought, not the subject of 
action, possesses the absolute, as the end is always first in 
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the mind before it can be brought about. So—action isn’t 
pleasant in itself but so far as it is virtuous it is incorruptible 
and self-determined, that is, so far as its means and its end 
can’t be taken from us. 

Alcibiades: We can agree about that much. 

Socrates: But as a thing having its own end as its virtue, or 
having its virtue for the sake of itself, will it thereby have 
the power of self-motion that we normally ascribe to 
animals? In other words, if something has its own end as 
its virtue and is not for the sake of something else, as the 
virtue of an instrument is good for the sake of some 
process, which is good for the sake of some other end, then 
will it be able to move itself? If its motion is for the sake of 
something else, and its purpose is for something other than 
its own perfection, and it is impelled by that, can it really be 
said to move itself? Would the end not be the cause of rest 
for the soul, and can we speak of a cause of its rest 
separately from its cause of motion, if it possesses a 
principle of motion itself. 

Alcibiades: I have to agree that the cause of self-motion is 
the thing’s having its own end as its virtue. 

Socrates: If that is admitted, then we should suggest that 
purpose is the animating power, and that by having its own 
end as its virtue the soul possesses a principle of motion. 
That seems to be the only way to account for a cause of 
self-motion. But we might leave off on this point and take 
up the other line we were following. 

Alcibiades: I accept that account. 

Socrates: Then also, from what was admitted before we 
could state that objectivity can be divided into actuality and 
necessity, or relativity and absolute. 

Just as the relative was divided into the subjective and the 
objective, and the subjective was marked by perception and 
the objective by action, so now the objective can be divided 
into the relative which is marked by action, and is identical 
with the previous class mentioned, and into the absolute— 
or into the actual and the necessary, the latter of which is 
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marked by thought. And these four terms are themselves 
related, but the subjective is always only relative and the 
absolute is always only objective, and the relative and 
objective serve as middle terms. The subject of thought is 
characterized by the necessary, and the subject of action is 
characterized by the actual, and both of these fall under the 
class of objective; and the prior is conversant with absolute 
things but the latter by the relative things. 

Alcibiades: I think I follow. 

Socrates: After that, we can say that the class of absolute, 
which is characterized by necessity and thought, is divisible 
into that which is necessary in reference to another, and that 
which is necessary in and of itself, or is self-evident. If 
someone were to say that we already distinguished both of 
these classes from the relative by the differentia of not 
referring to anything else, and that now we are going back 
on our claim... Be that as it may, both species of absolute 
are distinguishable from the previously mentioned class that 
is in reference to an end, and is relative but objective, by 
consisting in universal rather than particular propositions 
and claims. They are absolute in the sense that the claim is 
not for “this” or “some” such and such, but the proposition 
claims that “all such and such” are something or other; and 
they are both necessary since their contradictory 
propositions are impossible, as opposed to their only being 
actual, as those were the two mentioned classes of 
objectivity—the actual and the necessary, or the relative 
and the absolute. 

The reason for introducing this further distinction is 
because the absolute as the end is not the only thing that is 
absolute and is not the only object of thought. For of the 
things which are necessary but in reference to another, their 
entire content is devoid of motion and action, and they are 
not concerned with ends of processes, but are claims of 
identity or universal relation. What its necessity depends on 
is what is logically prior to it rather than something it is for. 
And this sense of absolute, the logically prior, leads back to 
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the beginning whereas the other sense of absolute is the end 
and purpose of what depends on it. 

Alcibiades: I follow the argument as much as I am able to, 
but I admit difficulty. 

Socrates: Then be sure to keep to the track as a Spartan 
hound. Now, if we go back to the class we spoke of before 
the absolute, the relative, but the relative that was actual 
and objective rather than subjective, as we named it the 
subject of action, that class can be further divided. We first 
designated the class as consisting of actions, as processes of 
becoming, but the actual and objective but not absolute or 
necessary also includes ‘what is’. So that this whole class 
can be divided into action as becoming and into individual 
propositional claims as being. Both are actual and neither 
are necessary, for ‘that such and such is the case’ does not 
here imply that it always has to be the case. 

Alcibiades: I follow you there. 

Socrates: Well, we still have yet to determine how thought 
possesses its object... we ought to investigate the subject of 
thought in the same terms as we investigated the other 
senses of a subject, as regards to its suitability of happiness. 
First, we might ask if thought is active or passive. 
Alcibiades: And how should we go about with that? 
Socrates: Thinking is a kind of motion, and that much is 
clear, but does the thinker move the object of thought or 
does the object of thought move the mind? 

Alcibiades: I cannot at all say. 

Socrates: We agree that the object of thought has two 
parts—there is the name of the object of thought and then 
there is the definition, which does not contain the name it is 
set out to account for, but expresses the same meaning. And 
we might point out that these make up an indivisible whole, 
the parts being the name and the definition and the whole 
being the essence, which is common to them both. So that 
there are two questions which may be asked about 
anything—either already knowing the name of something, 
we inquiry about the definition of the name, or if we know 
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the definition of something, but not of what, then we may 
ask for the name. And the relation between them is of 
identity, not of action or motion or any kind of becoming. 
Then by saying something is such and such, as we say that 
a triangle is a three sided rectilinear figure, there is no 
indication of change or action or passion between the 
(grammatical) subject and what is predicated of it. And we 
might point this out as the fourth subject, the subject of the 
predicate. 

Alcibiades: That much is clear and commonplace. 

Socrates: Then doesn’t the activity or passivity in thinking 
have to lay between the thinker and the thing thought as 
containing both the previous mentioned classes. For, we 
agreed that the subject and what is said about the subject, or 
predicated of it, are in a relation of identity, without action 
and passion or any kind of motion between them. So, since 
there is no motion or activity or passivity between the 
subject and the predicate of a thought, but thought is a kind 
of movement, mustn’t the activity and passivity lay 
somewhere between the thinker and the thought as a whole, 
the latter of which contains the subject and the predicate of 
the thought? 

Alcibiades: I suppose so. 

Socrates: But which moves the other—the thinker or the 
thing thought? Again, is thinking active or passive? 
Alcibiades: I cannot say. 

Socrates: Consider this—we say thoughts are in mind or in 
thought, or that the object of thought—the essence of the 
thing— is in thought both as its place and as the material 
out of which it is composed. This can be conceived as the 
passive element of thought, for it is that out of which and in 
which the thought is received. It has the capacity of 
thought but itself is nearer to possibility than to the action 
of thought or its object. 

Alcibiades: I have no qualms with that. 

Socrates: But there is more to thought than just the passive 
element of the mind. And if we bring the different senses 
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of thought as near as possible, we may extenuate their 
differences. We might say that the objects of thought are 
thought in thought...and here we notice the multiple 
meanings of thought... The first we have already 
mentioned, as in thought as a place. Then there is thought 
as an action, and also the thought as the form. It is out of 
thought, as material or place, that thoughts, or forms, are 
thought, that is, generated or produced. Have I lost you, 
Alcibiades? 

Alcibiades: No, I still follow that track of inquiry. 
Socrates: Consider, then, the motion of thought—this is 
primarily of division and combination—of multiplication 
into a product or separation into elements. But, I should 
say, it is unlike most actions, which are to and from 
opposites, as in the case of generation and destruction. In 
the case of thought, the motion is to and from, and also by, 
necessity. It is from the genus to the differentia of the 
species or from the species to the genus, and by way of 
what is the same and common amongst them. And there 
are two ways the mind may go from the species to the 
genus; either as from the many species to what is common 
amongst them, as from parts to the whole, or as from the 
species as a whole which is composed of the genus and the 
differentia, to the genus as a part, and thus the motion is 
from whole to part or from part to whole. 

Alcibiades: I see that the motion of thought is distinct from 
motion in the other senses. 

Socrates: Note also, then, that there are also two parts of the 
definition, which was one of the parts of thought, the other 
being the name of the thing defined—for, if you remember, 
we said that from knowing the name we may inquire about 
the definition, and that by knowing the definition, we may 
inquire about the name. The definition, then, is divisible 
into the genus and the species, and the genus, we might say, 
is as matter to the species as the species is like form to the 
genus. Not all of the genus, i.e., figure, has to be the 
species, i.e., square or four sided, but the species is always 
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the genus... we might say that not all diseases are 
pestilence, but all pestilence is disease; or not all figures are 
squares but all squares are figures. The participation of 
forms in this case is not of an individual participating and 
imitating a universal, but of a universal sharing in another 
universal, as part to whole. We should uphold this position 
against the claim that only particulars partake of universals, 
and we should always vehemently put forth the claim that 
universals partake of universals, as squares to figures, or, 
generally speaking as species to genus, or the whole of 
scientific thought would be upended and undercut. To 
continue, then, matter and form, under this consideration, 
are partially the same in the sense that the species is always 
the genus, but not all of that genus needs be that species. 
The genus is possibly the species, and the species is 
actually the genus. They are, however, unified in the 
actuality of the species. Are you still with me, Alcibiades? 
Alcibiades: Yes, I am. 

Socrates: We might also now point out the unity of the 
material of thought and the form of thought... because the 
possible can be made actual like the genus which is 
possibly the species can actually be the species. 

The relationship between the material of thought or what 
thought is in or from, and the form or object of thought, is 
the same as the relationship between the genus and the 
species or between capacity and actuality. Then, the 
material or place of thought is in capacity the actual form of 
thought, as the genus is in capacity the species. 

Alcibiades: I follow the argument. 

Socrates: And by synthesizing those two propositions, we 
might arrive at a third, that the material of thought and the 
genus of the species are both in capacity the same form or 
species of thought. Do you agree? 

Alcibiades: I agree, Socrates, however, I should say that I 
observe that we are making an incredible leap. 

Socrates: Do not fall behind then, boy, and keep tracking 
the argument like a keen Spartan hound. Mark next that the 
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genus is not thereby merely in capacity itself, for only by 
being actually itself it is in capacity any of the species, and 
it remains actually itself whether or not it is one species or 
another, as it is their logical antecedent. You must agree 
that such is true for figure, which, although in capacity 
triangular or quadrangular, must never be though to only be 
figure in capacity, but must be thought to be figure in 
actuality, while in potency the specific kinds. 

Alcibiades: I see that the genus 1s actually itself while being 
in capacity any of the species. 

Socrates: Then it is the same with the material of mind, 
which will be in capacity what the object of thought is in 
actuality. And it can actually take the form of its object in 
the same manner that the genus can be considered both 
potentially its species, and when it actually is its species, 
the genus and species are unified, as what is actually man is 
always actually animal or what is actually triangular is 
always actually a figure. But just as the genus remains 
actually itself although it is admittedly only potentially its 
species, so too the material of thought, which has the 
potency or capacity to take the form of thought, is not mere 
potency and possibility, but is itself actually something else 
than what it also potentially is, and it doesn’t cease to be 
what it is in actualizing its potentiality. 

Alcibiades: Go on with the argument. 

Socrates: After that, I would say that, as all knowledge 
precedes from prior knowledge, so too actuality precedes 
from actuality and not from potentiality—or the first 
potentiality is preceded by actuality (and the first actuality 
by necessity). 

Alcibiades: Continue. I only wish for you to remind me of 
the relevance of that statement on the course of the 
argument. 

Socrates: In the turn of generation, what is possibly cold is 
actually hot, and when it becomes actually cold it ceases to 
be actually hot, but then is only potentially hot. But the 
genus doesn’t cease to actually be such by becoming the 
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species. For it doesn’t itself ‘become’ the species, but we 
say it can be the species— and this sense of speaking about 
possibility is really within the domain of necessity, as the 
propositions inferred state that “all such and such are 
something or other” and their truths are impossible to 
overturn. So too, the possibility of knowledge is other 
actual knowledge and not mere possibility. And we may 
state that this sense of potency and potentiality is closer to 
the things having a “power” or potens, or duvaic, than in 
its possibly becoming something or other, as that is more 
fitting for the relationship between genus and species and 
between mind and its object of thought. 

Alcibiades: I agree that the genus and prior knowledge are 
actually what they are while being in capacity either the 
species or posteriorly derived knowledge, and that upon 
their becoming such, don’t cease from actually being as 
they were beforehand. 

Socrates: Let us move on then. I say that mind is unified 
with the object of thought by its material taking the form of 
the object. And it has the capacity for the essence of every 
object of thought, everything thinkable and every essence. 
Alcibiades: How will you make that evident in the usual 
manner? 

Socrates: If there is no motion between the subject and the 
predicate of the thought, and between both of those (as the 
object of thought) and the thinker there is motion, but that 
motion is from one part of thought, the active, upon another 
part of thought, the passive, and it isn’t to and from 
opposites, but to and from and by necessity; and the motion 
of those two elements of thought culminate into the third 
element of thought, the object, such that the passive 
element of thought takes the form of the object, then, the 
three elements of thought will be unified into the object of 
thought, by the mind moving itself, and forming itself into 
the form of the essence of its object. 

Alcibiades: I see 
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Socrates: And when we speak of love, we indicate the 
longing to possess the beloved, but is there any other more 
intimate possession than the minds unification with its 
beloved in knowledge (or thought), as has been illustrated? 
When the passive part of the mind is actualized into the 
form of thought, all of the modes of thought are unified— 
the active part rests in the culminated actualization of the 
passive element into the form of thought, the unity of which 
is the work of the active element. 

Alcibiades: I suppose not. 

Socrates: And in a similar way, if we may return to our 
original inquiry, the parts of the soul are unified in virtue— 
as when they take pleasure in honorable and good things, 
souls are not at odds with themselves, but when they take 
pleasure in disgraceful and harmful things souls are set 
against themselves and their own benefit. Is that now 
clear? 

Alcibiades: That is clear, yes. 

Socrates: The subject of the mind, then, is conversant with 
beauty and goodness and truth. But the pleasure in being 
good seems to rank not with the subject of the mind, but 
with the subject of the predicate, i.e. in being good; and 
although the mind apprehends goodness, and although we 
would admit the mind would be made good (as mind) 
thereby, and also that it takes great pleasure in its 
apprehension, we must say that the soul and not just its part 
is required to wholly become good and honorable as the 
subject of the predicate. Now that we have trekked so far, 
is that agreeable? 

Alcibiades: Yes 

Socrates: And the freedom of the mind and freedom from 
desire can be unified in a similar way. The freedom of the 
mind is seated in one part of the soul, while freedom from 
desire is seated in the soul as a whole, as an effect of its 
being perfected, along with happiness. For even if the 
cause of happiness is in one part of the soul, we ought to 
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admit that happiness is of the whole soul and not only ina 
part, nonetheless. 

Alcibiades: That must be true. 

Socrates: And as regards to freedom of the will, we have to 
deny that there is any such thing—or that it contributes to 
happiness—when considering its class separately as a 
whole, but we do affirm that the will is free when it is in 
harmony with reason and mind, however it still wouldn’t be 
right to make the claim about the will as separate from rest 
of the soul. Rather we should say that the soul as a whole is 
free, and the will is freed along with it, but only on account 
of reason, mind, and virtue—for the reason that virtue can’t 
be either compelled or restricted by external conditions, 
since its means can’t be removed from without, and then, 
therefore, must be independent of circumstance and fortune, 
and then incorruptible and entirely under our own control. 
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